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Art,  ].  I  Humes  History  of  Kn^ltmd,  revised  for  FamUt/  use;  fi^tK 
such  OmiKions  aiui  Alterations,  as  may  render  it  tafutary  to  th« 
Young,  and  unexceptionable  to  the  Christian.  Dedicated,  by  Per- 
mission,  to  the  Hight  liev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Uochester.  tiy  the 
Kev.  George  HerkeJy  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  in  Le>» 
cestcr,  Minister  of  the  Old  Hospital  near  Leicester,  and  Chgiplaill 
to  his  Uoyul  Highness  tlie  Duke  of  ^oik.'  B  VoU.  8vo.  llatcfiard» 
London.  *  .a 

•  ^  ,  I  »  .  .  .ii 

1_|  I8TOUY  has  lK»en  snppostkVto  hear  the  aame  relation  to 
man,  tlMit  oxpf'rinaent  boon*  to  nature.  It  ia  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  hidden  principles,  the* display  of  hin  nrhole  diarao« 
ter.  Thia,  though  asatimed  an  an  axiom,  ia  exceedingly  ques- 
tionahle,  if  applied  lo^liiatoVy  in  gcmeml.'  Did  hiatory,‘iiideed| 
present  itself  in  nil  the  miniitenosa  of«Ruhh  l>oddington*8  Diary, 
and  follo%v  the  individuals  it  deserilN's,  into  all  their  serpentine 
courses, *and  into  all  the  selfish  considerations  which  formed  the 
real,  if  not  ostensible  motives  of  their  netioiis,  the  sentiment 
would  upproaeh  nearer  to  truth.  History,  however,'  is  neces¬ 
sarily  general.  It  selects,  accumulates,  arranges  faets  ;  finds 
or  conjectures  a  few  of  the  avowe<l,  and  but  a  very  few  of  the 
rral  causes  ;  and  thus  amuses  or  instructs  its  retiders.  Tfid 
fates  of  individuals,  of  dynasties,  of  empires,  pass  before  us  ; 
but  while  the  geographical  changes  atui  national  histories  are 
exhibited,  rnfin,  as  an  individ«ial,  in  all  that  coneerna  his  real 
character,  remains  jnst  as  little  known  to  us  as  tiefore.  And 
though  the  value  of  history  is  immeiise,  we  are  persuaded  that 
more  im)>ortanee  has  been  attached  to  it,  os  a  comment  on 
huinaii  nature,  and  as  lending  to  a  knowledge  of  man,  than  K 
disserves.  It  presents  human  posnons  on  a  gigantic  scale,  in- 
<leed  ;  but  tlie  very  s  une  passions,  alfording  the  same  illustrations 
of  man,  ami  conveying  the  same  moral  lesxous,  are  presented  to 
ws  in  a  state  of  intense  operation,  amid  the  peasants  of  a  coun¬ 
try  vUlage,  or  the  children  of  a  nursery.  a  Aere  may  be  found  « 
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the  %%me  eelfiflhnesB,  the  same  love  of  distinction,  the  same 
emulation,  and  mortal  hatred,  that  a|;^itate  cabinets,  and  rouse  a 
world  to  arms,  and  to  detnls  of  notorious  valour. 

The  pfeneral  taste  for  history,  may  be  resolved  into  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  the  love  of  excitement.  Thou{^li  man,  under  every 
iDodificataon  of  circumstances,  is  the  same  i^uilty,  selfish  bein^, 
yet,  almost  infinite  diversity  is  pn^sented,  from  the  ever-shifting 
scenes  through  which  din'erent  persons  are  called  to  puss.  This 
gives  a  novelty  to  most  parts  of  history,  that  gratifies  our  desire 
for  some  *  new  tiling.*  The  love  of  excitement,  however,  is  tlie 
great  princiidc  on  which  we  are  to  account  for  siidi  a  taste.  If 
tiiere  In?  notliing  in  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  in  the 
fieculiar  characters  of  the  agents,  or  in  the  descriptions  of  tlie 
historians,  to  rouse  the  feelings,  the  history  drops,  still-born,  as 
it  were,  from  the  press,  or  soon  sinks  into  oblivion.  History 
must  rouse,  otherwise  it  cannot  please.  And  the  skill  of  Uie 
historian  is  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  in  the  selection  and 
arraugement  of  his  materials,  and  in  the  thrilling  representations 
which  he  gives  of  transactions  and  charactei*H.  'riiiis,  we  are 
delighted  and  rapt  into  at  least  a  momentary  love  of  liberty, 
and  into  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  while  we  move  with 
Anninius  on  tlie  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  amid  the  gloomy  and  in- 
iorminablo  forests  of  (lermany ;  with  Sertorius  in  liusitania; 
with  Cato  in  Africa  ;  or,  in  more  modern  times,  with  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  with  the  Dutch  in  the  thirty  years*  war  ;  with  Gus¬ 
tav  us,  breasting  and  overwhelming  the  imperial  enemies  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  and  with  Washington  in  America. 
History,  however  it  ma^  instruct,  is,  on  the  whole,  far  >more 
adapted  to  prothice  pain  than  pleasure.  It  afibrds  a  melan¬ 
choly  view  of  human  nature,  subject  in  ^neral  to  the  baser  pas¬ 
sions  of  Uie  heart.  Who  can  view,  without  the  most  painful 
emotions,  *  Uie  slight  pretexts  upon  which  madness  and  ambitioa 

*  have  sacrificed  the  blocHl  and  the  subsistence  of  infatuaied  na- 

*  tions  ;*  the  too  general  hostility  of  governors  to  the  governed  ; 
the  indifference  of  rulers  to  real  religion,  further  than  their 
•cheiucs  of  |>ersonal  policy  liave  been  accidentally  enlisted  on 
Uie  side  of  truth  ?  Next  to  Uiis  is  our  sorrow  that  hUtorianSy  in 
geiitYsl,  have  so  seldom  availeil  Uicmselves  of  Uie  advantages 
vihicli  history  afibrded  Uiem,  to  tcaoh  mankind  the  lessons 
which  their  themes  could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  men  whose 
hearts  truly  fell  the  importance  of  benefiUng  mankind.  Even 
Robertson,  who  never  tails  to  delight  by  the  almost  poetic  har¬ 
mony  of  his  langUtige,  who  never  offends  against  morals  or 
liberty,  scarcely  ever  appears,  even  in  Ills  history  of  Charles  V, 
which  exhibits  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  august 
character  of  a  ChrisUan  moralist.  Seldom  have  histonaDs  paid 
lo  the  principles  and  love  of  peace,  the  homage  due  to  them  firom 
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humanity  ;  seldom  lias  their  eloquence  thundered  ai^ainsl  the 
cruelties  and  in  justice  of  a^^essors,  unless  their  favourites  have 
bi'cn  a^s^rioved.  Had  they  acted  more  on  ChriMtiau  principles, 
it  is  f;iir  to  piTsume  that  Uie  taste  of  nations,  determined,  as  it 
necessarily  is,  in  a  ^rt»at  luejisurc,  by  the  press,  would  have 
Is'en  dillerent  from  what  it  now  is.  The  historian  is  $piilty  at 
least  ul  connivance,  who  doi^s  nut  study  to  exhibit  war,  as  it  is, 
with  all  its  fi^uilty  causes,  its  melancholy  acconipaniinenta,  its 
appalling:  consequences. 

History  may  be  prese4ited  in  the  nide  and  simple  form  of 
annals,  nnoinlielHshcd  hy  a  siug:le  decoration  of  the  imaf;^Miation, 
iiiienlii^litcned  hy  a  siii^e  ray  of  science,  and  scarcely  afibrdinf^ 
to  the  future  historian  the  least  assistance,  by  exhibiting' either 
the  motives,  circumstances,  or  consequenoes,  of  the  actions  and 
t^MMits  narrated.  It  is,  however,  found  in  fact,  that  the> fancy  is 
ordinarily  inot'e  alive  than  the  understanding'.  Hence,  in  almost 
every  country,  in  the  earlier  stag'es  of  its  civilization,  history  has 
apjK'ared  in  tlie  form  of  poetry,  |>resentinur  cliarnis  to  unculti¬ 
vated  ears  by  its  rude  numbers  uiid  the  dress  of  iinat^ination* 
'J'he  historical  songs  of  the  Druids  are  lost ;  but  something  of 
their  spirit,  and,  ]>erliaps,  their  manner,  is  preserved  in  tlie 
Scandinavian,  Welch,  and  Scottish  hards.  Were  Dssian  ad- 
roissiide  evidence,  he  might  be  adduced,  in»tar  omnium ;  but  as 
even  now  *  gnh  jndice  lift  esty  he  can  be  considered  only  as 
an  illustration,  without  being  elevated  into  an  authority.  In 
those  cases  in  wliicli  imagination  was  allowed  to  interlere 
ill  a  region  of  fact  and  inference,  it  was  inevitable  that 
history  would  soon  assume  the  character  of  fable,  and  the 
simple  truth  would  he  lost,  or  he  found  with  dilhculty 
amid  the  Creations  of  ‘  fancy.  Hence,  the  emharrassinents 
pr(*scnt(‘d  to  historians  in  the  ruder  ages  of  all  countries, 
Hull  the  exception  of  one  who  had  the  Spirit  of  (jod  for  hia 
guide.  Even  in  the  more  advaiiceil  and  |M)lished  stages  of 
society,  poetry  has  lent  its  aid  in  this  department  of  literature; 
and  events  which  might  otherwise  have  been  totally  unknown, 
or  but  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of  tradition,  have  been  per- 
petuated  in  the  songs  of  Homer. 

In  cve^y  case,  however,  beyond  Uic  merest  annals  of  the 
rudest  ages,  history  has  been  a  grand  moral  uiacliine ;  and, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  soheTOCss  of  prose,  or  in  the  splendour 
of  |x>etry,  lias  had  a  very  material  influence  on  the  tnovemenU 
of  governments  and  the  destinies  of  nations.  If  Homer's 
Achilles  was  the  prototype  of  Alexander,  and  Alexander  the 
pattern  of  Ca[^sar,  who  sliall  say  how  many  igne$  mimoreu  have 
been  kindled  by  reflection  from  them,  and  how  remote  may  be 
the  consequences  of  that  exhibition  of  a  hero  ?  Poetry,  availing 
itnclf  of  historical  facts,  has  thrown  charms  of  her  own  creation 
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arounti  ibe  trod  of  war,  bu!(  emblazoned  tbe  achievements  of  a 
ciiniod  ambition,  lias  decked  tbe  tiebi  of  blood  *  in  (colours  dip(>ed 

*  in  Heaven,*  bau>  graced  the  brows  and  iinniortnllzetl  the  names 
of  iMToeM,  for^ettint;  its  biirb  oritrmal  as  a  pit  of  Heaven  for 
the  deligbt  and  improvement  of  tbe  bumaii  race,  and  btfcoining; 
tbe  parasiU'  of  bell,  and  a  pander  of  tbe  most  dentruetive  lusts  of 
tbe  liuinai)  bean.  Vet,  who  would  follow  tbe  pot*tic  Plato  (lor 
bis  imauinution  was  truly  poetical)  in  expellint'  tbe  innsc^  from 
the  Kociet)  of  man,  and  refusint'  tbeir  intlueiieeH  in  tbe  economy 
of  buMian  allairs  ?  W  bo  would  crusb  tbe  odsprini^  of  genius  in 
its  craille  ?  History,  poetical  bistory,  in  sanctioned  by  tbe  use  of' 
inspired  men  :  *  TIk  y.  shew,*  says  iVltlton,  on  Kdiication,  ‘  wbat 

*  ^^lorious  and  niat^nUb'ent  use  uii^lit  be  made  of  poetry,  both 

*  in  divine  and  human  thini^s.* 

As  history  is  almost  necessarily,  from  its  very  nature,  a  moral 
iiisCnimcnt,  and  may,  by  a  dexterous  uianas^ement,  iM^coino  ,a 
most  powerful  one,  many  iiii^enious  ami  learned  men  have 
chosen  this' as  the  vehicle  of  tlieir  own  opintoiiH.^  Hy  imboiiy- 
inir  their  .favourite  notions  into  the  characters  of  their  heroes, 
they  have  t^iven  them  (he  fairest  chance  of  a  favourable  recepr 
tion  amon^  mankind.  Without  enterin|2^  uito  the  question 
wbicli  atVects  tlic  credit  of  Xenophon,  or  of  llerocloUis,  whose  I 
accounts  of  (\vrus  are  so  absolutely  at  varianc(%  that  one  of  tliem 
must  be  coiisideretl  as  n  fabulist,  or  a  most  mistaken  narrator  of 
facts,  it  is  evkb'Ut  that  Xenophon’s  Priiicet  was  written  for.  the 
purpose  of  iiieulcatiiii;  bis  own  profound  views  of  morals,  pUl- 
losopliy,  and  political  science.  Thus  Tacitus,  while  under  >a 
des|K)tisiu,  bus  imbodied  bis  views  of  ^ovciiiiuent,  and  deve- 
lopeil  bis  deckled  taste  for  liberty,  in  those  rejections  wbicli 
murk  every  of  bis  biographical  sketches,  bis  annals,  and 
bis  history.  I'bus,  OUimixon  and  ClaVendon  uttemptiMi  to  form 
public  opiuk.ii  to  au  ac^reement  with  tbeir  own  views  on  llie 
I'rrat  questions  iiixdved  in  tbe.  memorable  strut^t^le  against  the 
first  two  StUuits.  And  Charles  Fox,  in  choosiiij^  tiie  lost  kinu^ 


•  Several  of  llie  ancient  histories  were  decidedly  national ;  and 
their  obvious  intention  w  as  to  uwaken,  or  to  keep  in  a  :>ialo  of  intense 
excitement,  the  feelings  of  natioanl  glory.  And  so  limited  was  the 
range  of  litcr.ature,  in  those  days,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
(treeks,  the  paramount  nation  was  the  historian  of  itself  and  of  its 
cntMidcs.  Had  Cnrthage  succeeded  in  its  long  struggle  for  empire, 
and  transmitted  to  in*  the  history  of  its  own  triumphs,  and  the  annihi. 
lation  ot  Uome.  hidi^i  Punica  would  probably  have  het»n  exchanged 
ft»r  Fniti  Homnnn.  and  have  had  as  just  an  application.  Modem 
history  has  this  advantage  above  the  ancient,  that  each  party  can  tell 
iu  owu  story. 

f  Ki^>  ri»4^ua. 
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of  tbi^t  f:imily,  for  the  subject  of  his  fraijmi'nt  of  liistorr,  (Jind 
uli.it  iulcjlijjent  reatier  lioes  not  lament  tlint  it  is  htti  a  frn^- 
nuni  r)  evidently  intended  to  inculcate  his  ouii  lihend  views  of 
government,  tur  more  than  to  ejfjiost*  the  jmerile  sujMM'stilion 
and  tin*  irip^.iiiiic  despotism  of  that  expatriat  tl  monarch.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  while  love  of  fame  was  the  remote  in- 
spirin:;  [irinciple  of  all  lliime*s  writ in*^,  the  i/iiiiief/idte  obj(*cC 
ot  his  liistory  was  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  Sluarts. 

With  the  .^Stuarts  he  he^nn  his  historical  career:  thence  he 
threw  back  a  glance  at  the  Tudors  ;  and  the  ingenious  a poloi^ist 
of  the  one  became  the  severe  censor  of  the  otlier.  It  is  true,  he 
justitit*8  the  opposition  of  the  pisiple  to  James,  and  sometimes 
praises  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  g^eiieral  character  of 
these  first  two  portions  of  history,  is  deeideilly  partial.  Cireiim- 
staniM's,  ami,  perhaps,  inclination,  detei mined  him  to  creep 
backward,  till  be  entered  tiie  cradle  of  the  Eni^lisli  nation  ;  and 
thus  in  a  succession  of  retrocjrade  movements,  ho  coinpletetl  the 
present  work.  In  every  part  of  his  history  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  mind  had  fn'cpieiit  oppori  uni  tit's  of  displaying 
themselves;  nor  was  be  backward  in  exliibiii  ijr  tlioin.  And 
his  whole  history,  so  far  as  its  facts  and  cireunistanct'S  adiiiit| 
is  such  as,  a  /)#  tori,  mii^ht  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
whose  pride,  aHHUiniiuj  the  form  of  scepticism,  induct'd  him  to 
maintain  the  monstrous  position,  that  there  was  neither  matter 
nor  mind  in  the  universe,  and  that  notliins^  existed  but  a 
siKcession  of  llo  uin^  idrus ;  nml  who,  inaiiitainini'  a  certain 
tloetrine  whieh  a  few  years  since  iiijitalefl  the  university  ami 
city  of  Eilitihurirh,  lias  dextoioiiviy  contrived  to  disprove  the 
testimony  of  tmr  senses  iti  the  case  of  miracles,  and  tt>  ij^el  rid  of 
a  (i#mI,  by  shewini^,  that  as  we  can  pr^ivc  thimxs  to  Ik* 
(/Mc/ireif*  only,  nn<l  not  vonsf^quenreH  of  what  are  onlinarily 
termed  causes,  the  a»i;ninent  fr<im  (he  universe  to  an  iiUelli^ciit 
mind  as  its  author,  is  inconclusive. 

History,  iii  tiic  liamis  of  so  powerful  a  writer,  iiiit^ht  have  Iw'en 
made  one  of  tiie  ^ri'atest  lilerary  aiul  moral  heiietits  which  a 
naiiuii  couhl  ri'ccive.  Here,  every  moral  principh*  mit;lit  have 
receiveil  its  just  award,  ami  its- operation  or  dtdeci  of  o|>erdtio(i 
oil  individuals  and  sveiety  presented.  We  should  thus  have 
Im.'cii  taught,  not  by  (he  rule  and  line  of  didactic,  aiul  do^iiiutie, 
or  ai  t^uuie.iitutive  system,  hut  by  tiie  HCtiial  opi-ration  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  wouhl  then  liavt*  had  a  *  local  hahitalioii  and  a 
‘  name,’  ami  would  have  htM*u  presented  in  all  tin:  imhndied 
lorms  of  real  life.  Here,  we  should  have  seen  the  conflirls  and 
nliernate  triumphs  of  t^ood  and  evil,  and  mii;ht  have  learned  to 

*  Tliis  we  think  is  the  term  uned  by  profcsiK>r  Leslie  and  others,  in 
the  controviTf^y  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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\o\t  the  onr  and  hate  the  ot!ier.  A?»  linme  is  not  s|Mirinir  his 
refleetions,  he  was  evidently  disposed  to  beeome  the  teacher  ot 
mankind  :  and  what  mii^ht  he  not  liave  done,  xvith  such  powers, 
had  he  been  under  the  iniluenee  of  a  nohler  motive  than  that 
whicli  he,  unblushing',  avows  r — He  rrrnte  for  famf.  !  * 

The  school  of  Edinbursrii,  not  th<*n  so  distinj'uishetl  by  a 
hardiness  of  disijuisition  which  leil  to  the* adoption  of  principles 
whose  practical  conclusions  were*  atheism,  was  exehani'efi  for 
those  of  Paris,  (Jeneva,  and  Feriiey,  ami  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  relit;ion  of  Christ,  is  apparent  in  every  pn«^e  that  ad- 
luitteil  its  display.  In  his  wriiincjs,  the  libiTality  of  Pat'anisin 
is  always  seen  to  advautus'e,  in  opposition  to  the  intlexihle  stub¬ 
bornness  and  frowning  aspect  of  (Miristinnity  ;  Popery  is  ex¬ 
tenuated,  while  the  evils  of  Piotestantism  an*  hla/oned  ;  Hiflfli 
P*hurch,  with  her  appalliiii'  claims  and  inaj'isterial  commands, 
has  even  the  advantap^e  of  rii^id  Puritanism.  AikI  had  any 
society  existed,  professing  tiie  t'enerous  ami  rational  ]ninciplei 
of  atheism,  he  had  doubtless  "iven  that  the  pretsMlence,  and 
exulted  in  the  darkness  he  had  formed  ;  lor  the  notion  of  a  (io<l, 
under  any  form  of  theism,  is,  at  times,  attended  with  some  un¬ 
pleasant  associations  ami  anticipations.  Me  has  thus  oontributetl 
his  share  to  the  tliOusiou  of  that  mental  ]»oison,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  so  larije  a  portion  of  the  distractions  of  Europe  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  If  its  virulence  has  been  less  active  in 
Eni'land  than  on  the  (hintinent,  the  "reat  counteractint' cause 
will  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  Ireeilom  of  onr  civil  constitution, 
and  in  our  general  information,  but  in  the  relij;ious  lilK'rty, 
which  has  enabled  (Christianity  to  meet  infideiity,  not  with  the 
weapons  of  the  impiisition,  hut  with  its  own  celestial  li;;ht  and 
power. 

en  who  write  for  fame  or  for  subsistence,  are  Mddom  scru¬ 
pulous  in  llio  choice  of  means,  and  I'cnerally  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  puhlir.  It  is  the  business  of  such  writei*s,  to  study,  and, 
ill  some  dej'rc'^,  conform  to,  the  temper  of  those  on  whoso 
.vward  they  depend  for  suci'ess.  I'liey  may  make  hi^h  ]»re- 
Icnces  of  indepeiulenec,  and  of  iji villi'  laws  of  think in£t  Iri  the 
a^c ;  but  they  are  "onerally  hurried  on  in  the  track  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  and  readini'  mass  ;  and  thorn'll  tin*)  may  accelerate  their 
movements,  they  can  scarcely  alter  their  direction.  Hume  felt 

•  This  IS  every  where  intimated,  and  sonietiincs  explicitly  avowed, 
in  that  curious,  egotistical,  and,  in  one  sense,  candid  account  of  “  My 

own  Life,”  written  by  tlii>  ingenious  Author.  It  is  candid:  for, 
though  it  obviously  intended  to  blazon  his  own  excellence,  it  is  the 
exhibition  of  cxcclicnct'*  which  have  not  the  rcniolest  relation  to  the 
Christian  virtues  of  humility  before  <iod,  and  disinterested  love  to 
man.  They  ore  the  excellencev  ofa  pA//o,fo/)Arr  wlio  has  surccssfully 
learned  to  esteem  liimself  better  than  others. 
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iiutccd  a  perfect  congeniality  of  soul  nith  the  |>ersons  amon^ 
fvhom  he  s|>ent  ho  lars'e  a  portion  of  his  life  ;  Mhone  principles 
were  fusliioncd,  aiul  whose  vices  were  cherished,  hy  Voltaire  and 
Hotisst^au.  He  has  followed,  no  doubt,  the  bent  of  his  own 
mind ;  but  he  was  vastly  encourat^ed  in  this  by  the  move¬ 
ments  of  minds  around  him.  He  had  a  moral  constitution 
fitted  for  the  mephitic  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathed  ;  and 
the  baseness  of  his  heart,  which  prepared  him  for  sucli  an 
element,  was  cherished  and  increase<l  by  the  region  in  which 
he  lived.  It  was  this  state  of  tiling  which  brout^ht  to  matii* 
rity  the  seed  so  sedulouly  sown  by  his  continental  coadjutors, 
and  of  which  Euro|>e  has  loni'  liecn  reaping  so  plentiful,  so 
melancholy  a  harvest.  This  natural  result,  from  which  years  or 
a^es  of  suiFerin^s  will  scarcely  siitVice  to  extricate  the  nations^ 
will,  it  is  ho|>ed,  stamp  the  mark  of  deserved  infamy  on  inf* 
deHt%j^  which  has  proved  itself  so  unfriendly  to  social  happiness 
and  civil  ri^^lits ;  and  on  Muperfttition  too,  which  ^ave  to  infi* 
delity  its  most  powerful  anns,  and  prepared  the  men  before 
whose  eyes  it  never  snlfercil  Christianity  to  be  presented  in  all 
its  majestic  simplicity,  to  reject  the  truths,  to  which  it  had  so 
strangely  added  its  own  puerile  errors.  It  will,  at  all  events, 
prevent  our  soon  seeing  another  philosophical  Frederic,  ex¬ 
changing  his  sceptre  and  his  sword  for  the  sceptical  pen  dipped 
in  gall,  to  write  down  and  ♦crush  the  wretch  whose  bene¬ 
volent  ilescent  from  heaven  gave  light,  and  ho|>e,  and  peace,  to 
man  on  earth. 

Hume  declined  entering  minutely,  like  Buchanan  in  his 
classical  work  on  Scotland,  into  the  fabulous  parts  of  history : 
and  he  did  well ;  for  the  uncertainty  of  earlier  history  in  general, 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  air  of  fable  which  mingles  with  all  the 
earliest  accounts  of  nations.  Take  that  of  Koine,  for  instance. 
V’^irgil  was  allowed,  hy  the  laws  of  epic  poetry,  to  invent  an 
historical  machinery  for  his  hero  ;  and,  unless  in  llie  absence  of 
all  other  iniormation,  as  in  the  case  of  Troy,  no  one  wonld  re¬ 
sort  to  the  poet  for  historical  notices.  But  the  solid  judgement 
and  discriminating  mind  of  Livy,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
coininenciiig  his  immortal  pages  with  a  fabulous  account  of  tlio 
exposure  and  prt?Hervation  of  the  imtnediaie  founder  of  Home. 
His  own  scepticism  is  indeed  apparent;  but  the  very  mention 
of  the  fable  shears  his  want  of  all  authentic  documcnts.f  No- 

*  Such  is  sold  to  have  been  the  literaiw  watchword  among  the  ia- 
kdcl  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Chria> 
tianity. 

t  Such  a  tale,  in  clas8ic  story,  it  common  ;  for  tlius  the  poets  hgve 
exposed  the  infant  I’aris  on  Mount  Ida ;  and  thus  llerc^otus  pre. 
tends  Cyru«  was  exposed  by  the  command  and  Uirough  tbc  fear  of 
A  ct  vnrTA* 
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Uiiug  9  liovrever,  more  clearly  »lie\vs  tlic  iincertaiiUy  ol  enrly 
history y  timii  the  various  accounts  ^ivell  of  the  Jchh  by  foreitrn 
historians.  Justin,  Lih.  c,  2.  Tacitus,  His.  Lib,  5.  c. 
auil  A|non,  t%huin  Josoplius  so  succcsstully  coinbsts,  (▼ive  tin* 
most  pre|H>stcrous  accounts  of  (lie  early  bisiury,  inii^ration,  anil 
settlement  of  that  (leople.  If  the  Hebrew  ori^iiui Is  were  i^etie- 
rally  inaccessible,  llie  Sc|)tua;:;i(it  was  open  to  all  (treck  selio> 
lars,  anti  etfcry  man  of  education  in  Uoine  was  actfuainted  with 
Greek.  If,  where  a  document  of  so  hii^h  authority  existed,  an 
eminent  historian  like  Pomp.  'I'ro^us,  (of  whose  work  Justin  is 
an  tthrid^cinenl,)  and  the  still  mure  celebrated  Tacitus,  could 
display  so  much  ignorance,  and  employ  so  much  fable,  wiiat  could 
lJume  have  done  more  than  he  has  done,  with  (he  earlier  por> 
^tions  of  the  English  History,  unless  he  had  given  the  n^ins  to 
invention,  and  expatiated  on  a  ground  purely  ideal  ;  or  seized  on 
a  few  tacts,  aiul  plunged  into  the  aliyss  of  conjecture  for  the 
purposi'  of  giving  to  tliose  insulated  ami  mutilated  fragments  the 
aeaiblance  of  one  historical  ivlwle  He  has  commenced  hi.s  his¬ 
tory  with  a  most  just  observation.  ^  'I'lic  curiosity,  entertained  by 

*  all  civilized  nations,  of  empiiriiig  into  the  exploits  and  adven- 

*  lures  of  their  ancestors,  cominoidy  excites  a  regret  that  the 

*  history  of  remote  ages  should  always  he  so  much  involved  in 

*  obscurity ,  uncertainty  and  contiadiction.  ingenious  men, 

*  poasessed  of  leisure,  are  apt  to  push  their  researclu's  beyond 

*  tbc  |RTiod  in  vvliicli  literary  monuments  are  framed  or  pre- 

*  servetl ;  witliout  rellecting,  that  the  history  of  past  events  is 

*  immediately  lost  or  ilisligurcd  when  ciHrnsted  to  memory 
or  oral  tradition.* 

1lct,  after  all  that  Hume  and  Henry,  and  Snudiett  and  liel- 
sham,  with  a  list  of  minor  writers,  h  ive  acromplislied,  after  all 
the  just  distinction  which  several  of  these  have  acquired  by 
their  laboured  researches,  and  profoniid  rellections  ;  and  while 
editions  after  editions  have  issued,  and  are  conlinuing  to  issue, 
from  the  press,  tlie  geuiiine  friemis  of  literature,  of  the  British 
Coustitution,  and  of  Christian  morality,  consider  a  History  of 
England  still  a  deuideralum.  And  the  puhlut  wait,  with  no  or¬ 
dinary  anxiety,  for  a  work  from  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  senator, 
eminent  in  every  department  to  which  he  has  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion,  who  shall  rival  Hume  in  the  appropriateness  of  his  selec  tion 
of  facts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narration,  in  tlie  philosophical 
I  arrangement  of  his  materials,  in  the  vividness  of  his  description, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  conceptions,  and  in  the  de))tli  of  his  reason¬ 
ings  and  reilections ;  and  who  shall  surpass  him  in  purity,  and 
in  all  the  great  moral  and  political  characters  of  a  thorough  Eng¬ 
lish  historian  :  who  shall,  in  fine,  produce  a  work  fit  to  meet  the 
•  eye  and  fall  on  the  ear  of  the  most  modest  and  religious,  and 
calculated  to  excite  or  keep  alive  all  that  is  British,  all  that  is 
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free,  in  tbe  (Mlucated  part  ot'  the  community,  li'flucli  a  work  ka  i 
not  fin^ntctl  to  tlie  public,  8ir  James  Mackintosh' will  Itatn  i 
(linappoiiited,  as  an  historian,  the  his^  ex|)eotations  wlych  he 
has  ereateil,  as  the  Author  of  Vindieite  Gallicic,  as  the  advocate 
of  Peltier,  ns  the  constitutioiiHl  of  Komhay,  and  as  the 

strenuous  defender  of  human  rights  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment 

Still,  I  fume  will  long  maintain  a  high  place  in  the  public 
estimation,  lie  has  already  the  advantage  of  actual  occupancy, 
nor  will  it  be  easy  to  displace  him  from  his  high  and  commanding 
|H>sition.  Ills  indueiiee  does  not,  we  apprehend,  arise  from 
superior  accuracy  in  the  narration  of  facts,  nor  from  the  political 
principles  which  |>ervade  his  work ;  but  from  that  simpli¬ 
city  wliich  presents  every  thing  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  that  tone  of  det^p  sentiment  which,  as  in  Tacitus,  causes 
the  narrator  to  he  forgotten  in  the  more  elevated  and  dignifted 
character  of  philosopher.  As  I  (nine,  with  all  his  literary,  |ioU- 
tic-d,  and  religious  delinquencies,  will  be  extensively  read,  and, 
were  it  not  especially  for  the  latter,  ought  to  Im  rimd,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  done  well  in  making  this  revision.  What  he  has 
done,  however,  cannot  be  known  by  a  cursory  reading.  It 
consists  inneh  in  the  suppression  ot  casual  reliectious,  which, 
however  incidentally  introduced,  were  desigmsi  by  their  fre¬ 
quency,  to  generate  scepticism  or  infidelity  ;  for  Hume  was 
not  like  his  fellow  transgressor,  Gibbon,  who  entered  on  grave 
and  seemingly  elaborate  defences  of  ‘  our  orthodox  faith*,  and 
^  our  holy  religion,*  as  he  generally  terms  it,  in  order  to  bur¬ 
lesque  it  by  its  grotesque  exhibitions,  and  to  weaken  its  evi¬ 
dences  by  the  designedly  feeble  arguments  adiliieed  for  its 
Kiijiport.  Let  ns  hear  Mr.  M.  speak  for  himself. 

‘  The  plan  of  the  Editor  of  tlie  present  work  is,  to  pul  into  the 
hands  of  parents  and  instructors  of  youth,  and  into  those  of  the 
general  reader,  who  has  no  time  to  search  more  original  authorities, 
nil  edition  of  this  eloquent  and  useful  historian,  purified  from  his  con- 
tiiiiinating  principles. 

*  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  Editor  has  altered  no  odc  fact  or 
statement  of  the  general  narrative,  or  one  line  of  those  niastorly 
delineations  of  character,  with  which  this  beautiful  writer  aliouads, 
except  when,  from  a  reference  to  his  own  authority,  or  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  other  historians,  the  efforts  of  unhappy  prejudice  were 
apparent. 

'  To  these  authorities  and  historians,  the  reader  will  find  regular 
references,  on  all  occasions  of  importance. 

'  1  n  some  places  the  alteration  of  a  single  expression  has  removed 
the  objection ;  In  others,  the  omission  of  u  sentence^  no  way  connected 
with  the  histcrv*,  and  only  introduced  to  cast  a  slur  upon  religiofi,  Vaa 
all  that  was  neci'ssary ;  but  in  others  the  Editor's  task  has  been  more 
extensive,  especially  in  tbe  latter  volumes.  *  “  - 

*  The  Editor  has  still  one  obscrv'ation  to  make  respecting  the  nature 
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of  his  undertaking  and  his  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  inhdel  philosophy  of  modern  times,  in  its  plans  against  revealed 
religion,  seems  to  nave  included  a  conspiracy  against  the  purity  and 
peculiar  honour  of  the  female  character ;  and  if  it  has  not  endea* 
voured  to  lower  according  to  its  own  views,  that  character  in  the 
estimation  of  mankind,  it  has  certainly  wished  to  alter  it  into  some- 
tiling  more  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  profligate  and  licentious.  It 
has  hence  arisen,  that  the  two  most  cclebratecf  historical  productions 
of  modern  times,  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  are  replete 
with  passages  most  offensive  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  mind  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  most  pernicious  to  the  youth  of  the  other  sex. 

'  Of  this,  1  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  strongest  bul¬ 
wark  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  is  a  high  estimation  of 
the  character  of  women.  Whatever,  therefore,,  tends  to  lower  tliat 
estimate,  tends,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  demoralize  our  youth. 

*  It  has  accordingly  been  a  principal  object  in  the  present  edition, 
to  remove  from  the  narrative  of  Hume,  all  coarse  and  indelicate  ex¬ 
pressions  and  allusions,  and  all  improper  quotations  from  ancient 
authors,  with  which  the  more  refined  ideas  of  modern  times  ought 
to  have  prevented  the  historian  from  polluting  his  pages.  The  Editor, 
therefore,  ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  he  shall  obtain  the  thanks 
and  encouragement  of  an  enlightened  age,  which  has  received  with 
such  marked  favour  a  Family  Siiakspeare,  in  presenting  them 
also  with  a  Family  Hume.**  Preface^  pp.  xiii— xv« 

As  history  will  ever  delight,  and  as  the  history  of  England 
ought  to  ihdight  the  minds  of  Britons,  wc  can  venture  to  re- 

•  ‘  It  is  most  painful  to  reflect  that  Gibbon,  whose  brilliance  and 
wit  are  so  fascinating,  whose  learning  is  so  various  and  profound, 
whose  range  of  history  gives  him  such  charms  of  novelty,  and  who  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  astonishing  writers  of  the  whole  republic 
of  letters,  should  be  the  very  beastliest  and  roost  detestable  author  in 
existence.  His  infidelity,  great  as  it  is,  dwindles  into  a  minor  and 
almost  imperceptible  offence,  compared  with  his  obscenity.  He 
fairly  revels  amid  the  scenes  of  a  .Manoinedan  haram,  and  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  tlie  prurience  of  his  filthy  imagination  for 
the  purposes  of  scff*gratification  and  of  demoralizing  his  readers. 
Obscenity  stains  the  very  substance  of  bis  history.  This  must  dis¬ 
credit  it  with  all  who  love  modesty,  who  cultivate  a  spirit  of  ele¬ 
gance  in  their  souls,  and  of  delicacy  in  their  language,  and  are  not 
completely  vulgarized  by  their  animal  instincts.  In  his  Preface, 
Mr.  Gibbon  very  truly  informs  us,  that  he  is  *  now  descending  into 
fhc  vale  of  years*/  and  the  volumes  themselves  assure  us,  that  he  if 
dtweending  with  all  the  gross  laciviousness  of  unblushing  youth  about 
him  How  full  must  be  the  fountain  of  impurity  in  the  heart,  when 
the  stream  is  foaming  and  frothing  so  much  through  every  pa^?* 
See  “  Whitaker’s  Review  of  Gibbon’s  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Homan  Empire  ;**  a  work  which  displays  profound  research, 
and  a  force  of  indignant  eloquence  which  reminds  us  of  Junius,  and 
occasionally  equals  hi.s  boldest  language.— Will  any  compassionate 
klitciu'll  ever  rise  will)  a  capacity  oi  presenting  to  the  world  a 
Family  Gibbon  ? 
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commend  to  parents,  and  to  the  heads  of  those  semimineB  in 
which  such  extended  histones  are  introduced,  in  preference  to 
hts  entire  work,  the  present  expur^tited  edition  of  Hume.  As 
a  history^  its  value  is  not  in  the  slin^hlest  deipree  impaired  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  fact  siippresse<l  or  added,  thous^i,  on  examiiia- 
liiHi,  some  statements  may  have  received  a  slight  modifteation  : 
a  modification,  however,  for  which  suflicieni  reasons  exist.  Siioiild 
some  of  its  sentiments  still  be  thoufflit  exceptionable,  they  will 
not  be  found  in  the  moral  and  relipous  parts  of  the  work» 
as  Mr.  M.  has  paid  to  these  the  most  vitfilant  attention.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  as  it  was  not  the  Kditor’s  intention 
to  remould  the  work,  and  q;ive  it  an  entirely  new  ctiaracter, 
tind  as  those  slightly  exceptionable  sentiments  are  so  inter* 
woven  in  the  texture  of  the  history,  as  to  prevent  their  sepa* 
ration  without  mutilating  some  of  its  fairest  j)ortions,  we  must 
aceput  him  of  all  the  evil,  if  any  there  be  that  yet  remains,  and 
wait  in  hope  that  the  <lay  is  near,  when  we  shall  hail  the  appear* 
anee  of  a  History  of  kni^land  so  truly  British  and  so  truly 
Christian,  as  to  permit  onr  recommending  it  without  reserve  to 
universal  attention. 


Art.  II.  On  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  addressed  to  her 
Daughter;  and.  On  Theology.  By  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  Governor 
“  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Town,  Sec'*  8vo.  pp.  Si?.  Price 
lOs.  6d.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1817. 

]\|RS.  LUCY*  HUTCHINSON  needs  no  introduction  to 
our  readers.  The  remarkable  case  of  literary  resuscitation 
t)f  which  she  has  been  the  subject,  has  been  attendcil  by  a  suc¬ 
cess  c(pially  remarkable  in  winning  for  herself  a  large  |>or(ion  of 
general  admiration,  in  the  face  of  a  host  of  opposing  influences. 
I)isj)laying,  in  one  hand  ensigns  sure  to  provoke  a  very  formi- 
dahle  hostility,  and  the  memoirs  of  her  husband  in  the  other, 
she  has  force<l  tlie  lines  of  prejudice,  and  conquered  for  her¬ 
self  an  honourable  place  in  public  opinion.  She  will  continue 
to  he  thought  of,  not  simply  as  a  credible  memorialist  of  trans¬ 
actions  which  will  interest  Lnglishinen  as  long  as  Knglislimcii 
are  free  :  the  eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  exhibit 
themselves  in  her  writings,  give  her  a  |)erHonal  consideration 
that  entitles  her  to  a  niehe  among  our  worthies.  Mrs.  Hut¬ 
chinson  has  ascended  to  her  place  in  the  noble  company  of  them 
w!io  are  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Calvinist,  Pur 
ritan,  Baptist,  Republican, — an  abettor  of  relKdlioii  so  culled, 
^lle  has  added  a  notable  demonstration  to  the  thousand  Uiat 
Itave  been  given  of  tlie  unmeaning nesti,  as  designations  of 
character,  of  those  sweepiikg  epithets  which  arc  the  deliglil  of 
heated  nml  empty  heads.  In  this  view,  the  publication  of  ibf» 
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|>re«ent  volume  may  do  i^ood,  m  it  will  re|»eat  and  strengthen 
ihe  iuipreshion  which  ha<  Iteew  made  by  its  precursor. 

W«  shall  nut  iitiempt  to  determine  ^vhat  ii)i*::ht  have  hcvii  the 
fate  ol*  ttiis  ahogetlier  interesting  publication,  had  it  been  Uie 
only  production  ot  me  Author  that  nad  reached  us ;  but  we  are 
dis|K)sed  to  give  ourselves  credit  tor  as  mucii  judge¬ 

ment,  us  woidtl  have  induced  us  to  recommend  it  to  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  our  renders  for  its  ow  n  sake,  and  not  iiU  rely  us  a  literary 
curiosity  UfupiestionublY,  we  should  have  |)ioiiumice«l  it  tlic 
work  of  a  very  extraordinary  trooicin,  exnibiling,  as  it  does,  a 
degree  of  aequaintanee  with  tlie  learning  must  in  vogue  at  the 
time,  reputable  to  u  scholar,  ainl  distiugiiisiiing  in  the  case  of 
a  female  ;  u  eoiisiderable  superiority  to  piejndiecN,  and  eman¬ 
cipation  Irom  senseless  trammels,  which,  in  her  tnoe,  exercised 
an  iidluence  over  li'speclable  uiiderstainlings ;  a  propriety  of 
style,  which  proves  the  mind  to  be  in  possession  of  it-'clt;  a 
nairetf,  v'bicli  results  from  earnestness  and  reality  ot  teeling  ; 
tl»e  gooil  taste  of  a  virtuous  iidiid  ;  and  still  lurtber,  a  power 
of  fixing  the  atlentioii  upon  abstractions,  whieli,  (and  no  real 
disparagement  is  ineluded  in  the  remark,)  wo  are  liille  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  for  w  hen  eomfortahly  seated  by  our  firt  sides. 

Ill  bis  I’refaceto  the  Memoirs  of  Col.  liutcbinsoii,  the  Editor 
atates,  that  among  Mrs.  llutcbinsoirs  MSS.  there  were  ‘  Two 

*  Books,  treating  entirely  of  religious  subjects,’  concerning 
which  he  says,  ‘  Although  the  fancy  may  ho  rather  too  much 

*  indulged  (in  them)  the  jinlgement  still  maintains  the  ascen- 

*  dcncy,  and  sentiments  of  exulted  piety,  liberality,  and  bene- 
‘  volenco,  are  delivered  in  terms  apposite,  dignilicd,  and  per- 

*  snicuons.* 

ith  these  pieces  vve  are  now  prescnteil.  The  first  is  on  tlie 
principles  of  the  Christian  Uoligion  ;  adilressed  to  her  daughter, 
M  rs.  Orgill  ;  —  the  second  is  on  'i'licologio  ;  cumpos«*il  probably 
for  the  Author’s  own  iiiJ[irovcinent,  and,  we  should  conjecture, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  her  life.  The  dedication  of  the  first  trea¬ 
tise,  to  her  daughter,  displays  much  of  the  writer’s  sound 
sense,  (’hrisliun  spirit,  and  genuine  humility.  She  thus  states 
her  design. 

*  attempts  have  heene  made  to  shake  you  in  principles,  1 

bewuile  it  os  my  neglect  of  fixing  llicm  by  precept  and  example,  and 
have  written  this  lililc  summary  for  you,  not  that  I  tliinke  it  is  anic- 
thing  but  whal  you  may,  more  metbodicuily  collected,  find  in  many 
boukes  allready  written,  and  as  usefully  gather  for  yoursclfc  out  of 
tlic  same  spirit  u.dl  garden  where  1  had  tliem,  but  that  it  may  lie  by 
you  us  a  nittnesse  ot  those  sound  truths  1  desird  to  instruct  you  in, 
and  as  my  last  exhortation  that  you  take  lued  you  be  not  sediir^l  to 
tactions  and  parties  in  religion  from  that  Catholick  faith  and  universall 
love,  wherein  ail  that  arc  true  Christians  must  unite.* 
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As  the  pcro'i  in  which  iMrs.  Hutchinson  hved,  inis^ht  be  eht- 
rartcrizcH  ns  the  Hint  frisisions,  !^hc  apjienrs  pe¬ 

culiarly  anxious  to  j^uaril  her  «laiiijht.*r  ajjninst  the  perils  to 
nhich  even  tliw  well-intentioned  nre  expoved  at  such  a  time. 
Alter  ur^iiuB^  the  importance  of  st:ihility  in  principle,  she  thus 
eiiforees  Catholicism  of  ttnnper  and  conduct. 

‘  1  here  never  was  a  time,  when  the  truth  was  more  clowded  with 
the  mists  of  error,  then  att  this  day ;  so  th.it  it  is  very  difficult  for 
youn^  converts  not  to  be  infected  with  some  of  them,  all  the  old  ones, 
against  which  the  Churcli  of  (vod  in  and  immcdiatelv  alter  Christ’s 
time  80  pow^Tfutly  contended  being  renewd  in  oar  dayes,  and  many 
new  kt-dks  growing  if\)on  every  old  poy^onou^  roote*  the  broacliers 
and  sect  masters  coming  mauy  of  them  forth  in  tlie  «i^»pearaiice  of 
angells  of  light;  and  it  is  8atLpn*a  |>«dlicy  at  this  day,  wlien  ilin 
giiilded  haites  of  tiic;  world  and  the  sweete  allareuaeuu  of  the  tieali 
will  not  prevailc,  then  to  tempt,  with  a  wrasted  :>criprure,  as  hr  dealt 
even  w.ili  Chr  'v  himselte ;  and  if  some  one  opinion  draw  men  into 
a  sect,  for  llial  they  espouse  all  the  erronious  practises  and  opinions 
of  that  sect,  and  reiect  the  benefitt  they  might  have  by  spiritual!  coni 
ver^it*  with  (Christians  of  other  iudgments,  at  least  receive  no* 
thing  from  thorn  without  it  pas  e  the  verdict  of  that  sect  they  en- 
dine  to.  Hut  1  must,  huvii.g  bene  very  much  exercisd  concerning 
this  thing,  hold  turth  to  vou  the  testimony  that  I  have  receivd  of 
God,  whither  you  will  receive  it  from  me  or  not.  Sects  are  a  great 
sinne,  and  Christians  ought  all  to  live  in  the  unity  of  the  Spiritt;  and 
though  it  cannot  be,  but  that  otfeiices  will  come  in  the  Church,  yet 

woe  be  to  theoi  by  w  hom  tliey  come . Love  is  the  bond  of  per* 

fectnessc,  and  they  thatbreake  the  communion  of  saints  walke  not  eba* 
riubly,,  and  wih  be  highly  accountable  to  (lod  for  it.  TlK)se  that 
make  devisions,  and  those  th.at  follow  devi.^ing  seducers,  kcepe  not 
close  to  the  undlspulable  precept  of  Christ.  In  his  name,  therefore, 

I  beg  of  you  to  study  and  exercise  universall  love  to  every  member 
of  Christ,  under  what  denomination  soever  you  find  them.’ 

We  draw  from  their  pi  ices  the  following  Monteiice's,  as  they 
exhibit  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  amiahle  writer. 

*  You  may  perhaps,  w  hen  you  have  rend  these  common  principles 
and  grounds,  which  1  have  here  collected  for  you,  thinkc  1  might 
have  spard  my  payns,  and  sent  you  a  twopennic  catechize,  which  con* 
teins  tile  suhstance  of  all  this;  and  it  is  Hue  here  h  nothing  but  what 
in  substance  you  will  find  in  every  sound  catechize,  but  though  wee 
ought  to  be  taught  the*»e  things,  the  first  that  wee  arc  taught,  yet  they 
will  hold  us  learning  all  our  lives,  and  utt  every  review  wee  shall 
find  nur  underst'mdings  grow  in  them  The  want  of  having  these 
grounds  well  layd,  is  the  cause  of  so  many  wavering  and  fulling  into 
various  sects.’  ‘  The  Aposile  reproaches  the  weakness  of  our  sex 
more  than  the  other,  when  speaking  of  the  prevail  ncy  of  seducers^ 
be  says  they  lead  ufiout  silly  w'ponien,  who  are  ever  learning,  and 
never  able  to  come  to  the  know  ledge  of  the  truth ;  therefore  every 
wise  and  holy  woman  ought  to  watch  strictly  over  hertelfe,  that 
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■be  become  not  one  of  these ;  but  as  our  sex,  through  igtiorance  and 
weakenesM;  of  iuiigenieiU  (wliich  in  the  most  knowing  wcomcn  is  iiu 
ferio**  to  the  masculine  understanding  of  men),  are  apt  to  entertnine 
fancies,  and  pertinacious  in  them,  soe  wee  ought  to  wutch  over  our> 
selves,  in  such  a  day  us  this,  and  to  embrace  notliiiig  rashly ;  but  us 
our  ow  ne  inibecillity  is  made  knowne  to  us,  to  take  heed  of  presump* 
tion  in  ourselves,  and  to  leanc  by  faith  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  and  Ix-g  his  protection,  that  wee  may  not  be  led  into  error.* 

*  1  have  had  many  distractions  of  spirit,  and  interruptions  in  setting 
downc  these  things,  wliicli  I  send  you,  as  a  testimony  of  tny  best  and 
most  tender  love  to  you,  who  cannot  consider  the  age  and  tempta¬ 
tions  you  are  cast  u()Oii,  without  greatc  thoughts  of  heart  and  earnest 
prayer  for  you  many  time^  when  you  sleepe,  *and  dreame  not  of  the 
fpirituall  loving  care  1  have  for  you.*  (She  thus  concludes:)  *  It  is  life, 
not  notion,  that  (lod  requires;  if  you  live  in  your  first  light,  God  will 
enlarge  it,  and  give  you  eternall  light  and  life  in  our  Lord  .lesus,  which 
is  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  your  truly  affectionate  Mother.* 

Mrs.  Ilutehiiisoii  does  not  write  without  method,  though  she 
ap|H'ars  often  to  he  fulJowiug  merely  the  current  of  her  thoughts, 
as  she  passes  through  Uie  common  places  of  divinity ;  or,  as 
hhe  hersedf  expresses  it  at  p.  90,  where  she  makes  a  |>ausc,  as 
it  seems,  to  collect  her  digressions. 

*  1  have  before,  in  declaring  God  and  Christ,  and  what  he  hath 
done  for  us,  and  how  wee  are  brought  into  the  participation  of  hii 
grac'e  and  glory,  made  digressions  and  enlargement,  and  perhaps  an- 

tici|>ated  and  misplactl  some  things . To  passe  over  apollogies, 

w  hile  1  write  not  for  the  presse,  to  boast  my  owne  weaknesses  to  the 
m  oHd,  hut  to  imprint  on  your  hart  the  characters  1  have  receivd  of 
God ;  I  shall  go  on,  only  reduce  my  digressions  into  a  summe  of  what 
you  have  before/ 

And  we  cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  treatise, 
than  by  cpioting  what  immediately  follows. 

*  The  true  wisedoroe  and  felicitic  of  man  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier, 
w  hich  we  could  not  nerfcclly  arrive  to,  but  by  the  reflection  of  our¬ 
selves  in  our  createo,  lapsed,  and  restored  estate.  1'his  restoration 
bein^  effected  by  the  mediator  Christ,  1  propounded  5  things  to  be 
considered  ofhini,  I.  Who  he  is;  viz.  tlie  eternall  Son  of  God,  uniting 
our  humane  to  his  devine  nature,  and  being  so,  God- man,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  natures  in  one  person,  reconciling  the  fallen  nature  of  man  to  the 
pure  nature  of  God,  and  marijng  them  together  in  his  i)erson.  % 
What  he  hath  done  for  us,  viz.  that  he  died  to  satisfie  tne  wTath  of 
God  due  to  our  transgression,  and  rose  againc  for  our  iustification ; 
and  ascending  up  to  his  Father's  glory,  hath  taken  possession  of  thd 
heavenly  inheritance  for  us,  and  received  guiRs  for  men,  which  he 
gives  us  by  his  Holy  Spiritt,  being  made  our  High  Priest,  who,  by 
once  offering  up  of  himsclfe  for  us,  hath  for  ever  perfected  those  tliat 
come  to  God  by  him :  and  pur  Prophett,  who  hath  deeJard  unto 
us  tlic  whole  will  of  the  Father,  and  by  hU  coptipuall  iatercessioii 
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obiciiii  all  pardon  I  and  all  grace*  and  all  gocKl  things  for  us>  and  who 
by  hU  Spirit  teaches  us  and  leads  us  into  all  truth ;  and  our  King, 
«vl>o  hath  vanquisht  for  us  the  powers  of  hell,  and  Satlnin,  and  deatn, 
and  sin,  that  wee  sliould  not  reroaine  under  their  dominion,  but  be* 
come  his  servants  and  faithful  subiects,  and  live  under  his  protectioa, 
shsruig  his  reigne  and  glory.  S,  How  he  is  exhibited  to  us,  vii.  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospell,  and  the  Spiritt  inuoviug  therein.  4. 
How  he  is  receivd  of  us,  viz.  by  iaith,  which  the  Spiritt  workes  in  our 
hearts,  whereby  wee  receive  Christ  oiferd  unto  us  in  the  Gospeii, 
and  are  made  one  with  him.  The  last  consideration  is,  how  wee  are 
reteind  in  his  fellowship,  which  1  have  in  generall  sayd  to  be  by  the 
same  Spiritt  working  love  in  our  hearts,  and  keeping  us  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  the  duties  c»f  it  to  God  and  man.’ 


The  expanded  view  of  this  last  head  occupies  the  remaining 
five  and  forty  pages  of  this  first  Treatise. 

Wo  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  extracts  that  would  gra¬ 
tify  our  pious  readers.  We  shall  select  a  few,  which,  while 
they  are  interesting  for  their  matter,  are  the  most  iu  the  man- 
tterof  the  Author  ;  and  we  shall  keep  in  view  a  further  ohject.* 
Should  any  of  our  readers  be  unwilling  to  believe  tliat  auck 
a  woman  was,  to  use  tlie  language  of  our  times,  a  thorough 
MethodUt,  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  on  the  point ;  and  while  wc  would  beg  them  to  remark 
upon  what  topics,  and  in  wliat  a  strain,  Mrs.  llutchinson  ad« 
dresses  her  daughter,  we  ohallengc  them,  from  any  part  of  her 
writings  that  have  been  given  to  the  public,  to  point  out  the 
indications  of  a  weak,  credulous,  superstitious,  or  enthusiastic 
mind ;  or  of  a  low,  sectarian,  or  fanatical  s])irit,  whieli,  hu|>« 
posing  at  least  that  they  are  not  resolved  to  throw  away  all 
candour  and  all  discrimination,  ntiglit  help  them  to  account  for 
such  phenomena. 

Under  the  second  head,  speaking  of  what  has  been  done  by 
Christ  for  his  Church,  she  says: 

‘  He  is  made  our  peace  and  rightcousnesse,  being  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  l.amh  slaine  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ;  all  the  tipes  and  sacrifices  of  tlie  law,  shad- 
dowing  and  leading  to  him,  who  was  the  true  and  only  peace*makcr 
betweene  God  and  man,  who  gatherd  all  the  elect  into  one  body, 
and  become  their  head,  husband,  elder  brother,  and  made  them  fellow 
heircs  with  him,  and  the  rightcousnesse  of  God  in  him ;  tlieir  sins 
being  his,  and  his  righteousnessc  theirs  by  imputation ;  he  deliverd 
us  from  the  curse  and  bondage  of  the  law,  and  restored  that  image  of 
God  which  was  lost  by  the  first  Adam’s  transgression,  renewing  his 

Kin  the  inward  man,  and  making  them,  afler  regeneration,  to 
his  image  as  of  a  second  Adam,  and  roote  of  mankind.  He 
became  unto  us  a  fountaine  of  liglit,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  truth  ; 
a  storehouse  of  the  riches  of  the  wisedome  and  knowledge  of  God  ; 
a  rock  of  refuge  against  all  the  ttormcs  of  wrath  and  missery'  that  wee 
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are  liable  to ;  a  covering  of  our  shame  and  nakedncssc ;  a  liting  roote, 
in  whom  wee  grow  up  to  God  ;  a  foundation  of  giorie  and  bleinicd* 
netse  in  which  wcc  are  built  up  a  holy  building  to  God ;  a  clensing 
fouDtaine ;  a  well  of  life  to  refresh  all  our  wearinease ;  a  lieavenly 
food  to  nourish  us  to  life  everlasting ;  a  doore  by  whom  wee  have 
accesse  to  God ;  a  shield  that  defends  us  from  all  the  darts  of  the 
evill  one ;  a  Captain  of  our  salvation  to  lead  us  into  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  the  everlasting  rest  of  God.  lie  hath  rcstord  to  us  a  right 
in  the  whole  creation,  while  the  wicked  are  but  usurpers  of  the  good 
creatures  of  God.  These  and  many  others  are  the  Seripture  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  greate  things  that  Christ  our  Redeemer  hath  done  for  us, 
who -not  only  redeeincs  the  elect  of  God  by  price,  having  shed  hit 
pretiuus  blood  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  pur* 
chase  them  to  bimselfe ;  but  alsoe  redeemes  us  by  the  pow’er  of  his 
spiritt,  delivering  us 'from  the  bands  of  sinne,  and  hef),  and  death,, 
which  1  have  here  a  little  confusedly  sett  downe  ns  the  Scriptures 
came  into  my  mind,  which  finding  such  a  vast  extent  of  his  love, 
could  not  easily  contract  itselfe  into  a  summary  and  method  of  dis¬ 
course,  on  a  subiect  w'hich  ought  to  fill  the  hearis  and  tongues  of  men 
and  angells  with  perpetuall  admiration,  and  extolling  the  unspeake- 
abb*  ami  unconceivable  love  of  (iod  and  Christ  to  poore  lost  man¬ 
kind.*  pp.  50- 

The  following  extracts,  wbicli  we  give  abridged,  are  excel¬ 
lent  :  the  last  paragraph  we  greatly  admire. 

‘  As  faith  apprehends  (iod  to  be  the  chiefest  good,  and  not  only  so 
in  himselfe,  but  our  soveraigne  and  only  felicitie,  wee  cannot  so  be¬ 
lieve,  but  our  soulcs  must  love  him  above  all, and  long  after  him,’ and 
secke  their  supreanie  ioy  in  the  fruition  of  him,  which  .since  wee  can 
no  way  arrive  to  but  by  Christ,  hence,  be  becomes  the  chiefest  of 
lO.OfWtoour  poore  soiilcs,  exceeding  pretious,  and  excellent,  and 
admirable,  furro  above  ail  that  the  tonguo  of  men  and  angells  can 
expresse  him. 

*  All  men  pretend  a  love  to  God,  but  there  are  but  few  in  whom  it 
is  sincere ;  therefore  to  discerne  our  love,  I  shall  only  here  insert  a 
few  notes  of  true  love.  1.  None  trucly  love  God  but  those  who  love 
(iod  only  ;  llicy  that  lett  anic  creature  share  tlK:ir  heart  with  God, 
deceive  themselves,  and  give  (iod  none  of  it.  %  As  God  is  to  be 
lovd  only,  so  he  is  to  be  iovd  constantly,  .as  well  when  he  strike.s,  as 
when  he  stroakes  ;  as  well  when  he  takes,  as  when  he  gives.  Whom 
Christ  lovd  he  lovd  to  the  end,  and  they  that  love  Christ  love  him  to 
the  end.  %  He  that  truoly  hives  God,  loves  him  for  himselfe  more 
then  for  the  good  he  expects  from  him.*  4.  He  that  loves  God 
^  '  -  "-*  '  —  *  -  --  -  •  -  — , ,  ■ 

•  This  is  a  sentiment,  we  believe,  very  generally  rejected  by  Pro- 
Usianti  of  the  present  day,  as  a  refinement,  and  a  branch  of  mysti¬ 
cism.  \Vc  consider  the  making  of  this  objection,  as  expressive  of  an 
iin)>ortant  difierence  in  the  iiylc  of  piety  between  the  supporters  of 
the  two  opinions.  Tlie  dispute  would  arise  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
from  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  pro|H>sition :  it  is  frequent  to 
bear  the  idea  scouted  of  a  dUinttresUd  /Jvc  of  God, — aye,  aud  so  it 
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loves  all  things  Umt  are  his  ns  his,  and  those  most  that  have  most  im¬ 
pression  of  his  holinesse.  5.  He  that  loves  God  loves  all  tliose  that 
love  him,  and  delights  in  their  conversation,  especiHlly  when  they 
contend  in  tlie  prayses  of  God,  and  endeavour  to  magnitie  his  name. 
6.  The  love  of  God  makes  true  believers  to  love  all  his  ordiiiancoa»  to 
love  his  word,  and  the  messengers  of  it.  7.  Farther,  the  love  ofCiod 
makes  a  true  believer  to.  love  all  his  dispensations,  even  his  cliaslise- 
Dients,  so  farre  as  they  are  destructive  to  that  sinue  which  hath  pro¬ 
curd  them.  8.  Againc,  the  love  of  God  iiiukes  believers  love  his 
interest,  and  be  willing  to  part  with  all  things  that  are  deare  to  them 
for  the  advancement  of  his  glory.  9.  The  love  of  God  makes  true  be¬ 
lievers  to  hate  all  things  that  are  contrary  to  bis  holine&se,  even  in 
themselves  and  their  niost  beloved  relations. 

*  10.  He  that  truly  loves  God  delights  to  meditate  of  him,  and  to 
discourse  of  him,  and  to  heare  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  is  weary 

may,  ifby  this  is  meant  the  loving  that  in  which  wo  know  we  have  no 
interest :  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?  It  is  not  imagined 
that  any  creature  loves  God  under  a  formal  disruption,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  idea  of  God  as  the  source  and  author  of  good  to  tlie  in¬ 
dividual  ;  but,  that  the  passion  which  noces.sarily  and  regularly  takes 
place  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  rightly  ordered,  and  as  it  appre- 
liends  God,  is  truly  a  dilTerent  thing,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
dbtinct  consideration,  though  never  in  fact  disjoined  from  the  re- 
Hected  or  inferential  sentiment  whicli  relates  to  individual  felicity. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  always  considered  it  os  an  important 
principle,  and  capable  of  extensive  application  to  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  that  the  happiness  to  which  man  is  restored  in  being  reconciled 
to  (iod,  is  derived  in  a  way  of  immediate  acts.  It  is  conceived  that 
the  happiness  of  holy  beings  consists  in  the  J/Vec/ appreliension  of  the 
infinite  blessedness  and  absolute  excellence  of  Goa ;  and  if  they  may 
repose,  as  it  were,  from  this  primary  impression,  it  is  in  the  recoUection 
that  thus  themselves  arc  blessed.  We  suggest,  by  the  by,  whether  a 
fuller  consideration  of  this  principle,  would  not  tend  to  dissipate  tlie 
clouJs  that  gloom  the  days  of  many  Christians  ;  the  ray  that  is  re- 
Hected  is  but  a  glimmering,  and  is  robbed  of  its  sensible  heat :  let 
faith  he  direct,  and  love  will  burn  : — and  love  casteth  out  fear.  When 
(ipd  is  sought  for  only  In  the  reflection  from  ourselves,  no  wonder  if 
tlie  way  is  dark,  and  the  heart  cold.  As  to  the  al)ove  sentiment 
being  a  branch  of  mysticism, — it  may  be  so.  'Fhe  persons  usually 
denominated  the  Mystics,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  twilight 
hours  of  the  Christian  day: — we  tliink  they  were  defective  in  their 
views  of  the  Gospel:  but  in  point  of  improvement,  we  had  inHnitely 
ratlier  listen  to  the  emphatic  aphorisms  of  those  who  live  under  tlie 
full  and  strong  impression  of  any  one  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity, 
than  hear  the  flat  descants  of  many  who  enjoy  the  meridian  light 
of  truth.  In  a  word,  we  can  wish  nothing  better  for  the  comfortable, 
^til-conditioned  professors  of  the  present  day,  than  tliat  they  may  go 
and  learn  something  of  that  solemn,  soul-absorbing,  undiverted,  pain¬ 
ful,  extatic  love  of  God,  which  burns  so  bright  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  tlic  Mystics. 
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of  tliat  conversatioQ»  where  God  is  seldome^  slighllr«  or  never  remtm. 
herd.  Doc  wee  not  sec  that  even  in  creature  loves,  whatever  the 
heart  is  sett  on,  men  take  all  occasions  to  admire  it,  to  consult  how  to 
attaine  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  delight  to  heare  the  obiect  of  their 
loves  pravnd  and  comended  by  others,  love  tliose  tliat  love  it,  and  hate 
those  that  hate  it,  and  use  all  endeavours  to  make  others  admire  aiwl 
love  what  they  doc ;  and  arc  wee  not  ashamd  to  pretend  to  the  love  of 
(tod,  when  a  little  discourse  of  him  is  tedious  to  us,  when  those  that 
hate  the  mention  of  him,  whose  mouths  are  full  of  lies  and  vanity, 
whose  hearts  are  lull  of  the  world,  mnd  whose  conversations  savour 
nothing  of  God,  are  our  beloved  and  delightfull  companions  ?  This  ii 
a  sore  evill,  and  deserves  a  deepe  consideration  and  reflection  ;  even 
the  saints  themselves,  in  their  conferences  of  God  at  this  day,  are 
rather  fortitijng  each  other  in  particular  opinions  that  they  aftect, 
then  niagnifijng  the  name  of  God  for  Ids  excellency  and  his  wonder, 
manifested  to  the  sons  of  men  in  his  greate  w'orkes  of  creation,  provi¬ 
dence,  redemption,  sanctification.  Who  declares  to  each  other  the 
^oodnesse  of  Goil  dayly  exercised  to  their  soules,  and  calls  on  llieir 
friends  and  neighbours  to  blesse  the  Lord  w  ith  them  and  for  them  ? 
Ah,  w'ee  live  in  such  a  world,  that  a  true  lover  of  God  cannot  doe  it, 
without  casting  pearles  before  swine,  that  would  turne  and  rent  them; 
and  therefore  are  faine  allmost,  in  ail  companie  to  keepe  silence,  or 
elcc  have  their  hearts  disturbd  from  the  contemplation  of  the  deare 
obiect  of  their  soules,  and  led  astray  in  the  willdemessc  of  the 
world.*  p.  84. 

Some  pages  furllier  on  we  meet  with  a  passage  wrhich  may 
serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  foregoing,  and  the  length  of  wrhidi, 
we  are  jHjrsiiaded,  our  readers  will  not  regret. 


‘  This  feare,  (that  of  the  wicked,)  bondage,  and  terror,  believers 
and  true  worshippers  of  God  are  delivered  from,  through  the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  (;hrlst;  but  that  gentle  curb,  which  the  love  of  God 
putts,  ns  a  bridle,  on  our  wild  affections,  is  (he  delight  of  the  saints, 
who  count  the  service  of  CJod  perfect  freedome.  These  arc  affected 
with  a  revcrcnliall,  tllliall  awe  in  his  presence  ;  they  dread  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  more  than  hell,  and  seeke  his  face  and  favour  more  than 
Heaven.  lloaveii  would  not  be  Heaven  to  a  true  child  of  God,  if 
God  were  not  there  in  his  grace  and  favour,  and  were  it  possible 
tlicic  could  lie  a  hell,  where  God*s  favour  could  be  enioyed,  a  trvie 
lover  of  God  would  chuse  it  before  Paradice,  without  him  :  but  (iod 
caidiot  be  seperated  from  Heaven,  he  is  the  heaven  of  heaven  ;  and 
%vhure  he  is  present  in  grace  and  favour,  there  is  no  hell  in  the 
greatest  tortures  imaginable.  This  made  Lawrence  his  gridiron  a 
of  roses ;  this  made  tile  stones  that  were  hurld  at  Stephen,  only 
to  boote  away  the  grosse  ayre  from  about  him,  and  bring  the  glorious 
heaven  into  nis  view,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  extasied;  he 
felt  not  the  payne  of  the  strokes.  This  rcvcrentiall  feare  begetts  a 
holy  care  and  watch  in  the  soule,  suspecting  and  crijng  out  to  God 
to  keepe  his  citadel!  there,  at  every  small  motion  and  appearance*  of 
she  cnemie,  in  any  suggestion  or  any  rising  mist.  Tit  a  holy  frante 
of  spiritt  that  keepet  us  allwayes  in  a  reverent  awe  and  dread  of  the 
luaicily  of  God,  and  in  an  humble  posture  of  soulc  before  him,  yet 
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cuUft  not  of,  but  nggfravates  onr  delight  in  hiin^  our  ioy  and  our  ting¬ 
ing  before  him :  it  is  our  wall  of  defence,  and  not  our  prison  ;  our 
badge  of  honor,  and  not  our  chaine  of  bondage :  herein  our  lose  is 
exercised  ;  and  this  is  one  of  God*s  sweete  embracings,  whereby  he 
bolds  in  our  soules  and  keepes  them  close  to  him.  He  that  tearet  not 
God  loves  him  not,  as  tis  to  be  suspocttxl  too  many  doe  that  unrevc- 
rently  approach  his  throne  in  all  their  tilthy  pollutions,  and  dread  not 
to  come  so  undecently  into  his  presence.'  pp.  1 15 — 117. 

The  lalter,  and  rather  larger  half  of  (he  volume;  ia  oceu- 
pied  with  (lie  tract  ‘  Of  Theologie.’  It  is  more  laboured,  more 
scholastic,  less  practical,  than  the  other  ;  it  abounds  with  refe¬ 
rences  to  the  classics,  and  to  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  ; 
and  not  being  apparently,  like  that  which  Mrs.  Iliiteliinson 
wrote  for  her  daughter,  composed  under  the  impn^sion  of  a 
definite  and  important  object,  will  perhaps  generally  be  read 
with  less  interest.  At  this  period,  the  siibpccnaiiig  of  a  host  of 
testimonies,  the  greater  number  of  them  Vastly  insignifieanf,  was 
deemed  an  appropriate  part  of  (he  treatment  of  every  subject. 
Thinking  was  still  at  least  as  much  concerned  with  names  as 
with  things.  The  discussion  of  the  most  important  ipiestioii  was 
often  a  s}>oiitaiicous  exercise  ending  in  itself ;  and  controversy  was 
a  tournament,  in  which,  though  there  was  enough  that  was  real 
to  interest  tlie  malevolent  passions,  and  in  which  serious  injury 
might  be  inllieted,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  precluded  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any  solid  advantage.  Bnt  if  we  refer  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  the  times  at  all,*  in  the  way  of  apology  for 
the  less  interesting  parts  of  Mrs.  llutchin8on*s  writings;  such  a 
referenct^  will,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  the  ground  of  a  compa¬ 
rison  very  advantageous  to  her  in  Several  respects.  In  these  pages 
she  exhibits,  on  many  occasions,  that  sorf  of  intuitive  gowl  sense, 
in  which  her  sex  must  1h*  allowed  so  often  to  excel,  and  which  led 
her  at  once  to  detect  and  expose  the  solemn  nonsense  that  was 
by  no  means  completely  exploded  u  liimdretl  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Thus,  referring  to  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  site  remarks  : 

‘  These,  and  such  like  impertinciiceiJ,  devines  have  variously  dis¬ 
puted,  mixing  philosophy  with  Christian  simplicity,  and  by  accomo¬ 
dating  the  understanding  of  it  to  the  rules  of  art,  have  cheated  them¬ 
selves  with  false  notions,  and  understand  it  not  at  nil.’  p.  1V4>. 

And  again, 

*  The  schoolcmen,  stirrd  up  with  an  itch  of  disputation,  contend 
About  tlieir  theologic,  whither  it  be  science  practicall  or  speculative, 
or  prudence  or  wisedontc  :  which  word  soever  they  fix  on,  weighing  ii 
upon  all  philosophical!  accounts,  they  wrack  their  brainet  to  accoromo- 
daie  K  to  their  theologie,  and  make  it  their  businesse  to  fish  out  of 
humane  learning  all  that  is  attributed  to  it.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
Wlsedomo  be  their  terme;  whatever  the  philosophers  say  of  that,  must 
be  at'ooniod«itefl  to  their  ilieologie,  and  then  they  triumph  over  all 
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other  notions,  all  of  them  being  equally  ridiculous  \  and  conclude 
theologie  is  wisedome.  Thus  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spiritt  in  these  words,  prudence,  knowledge,  wisedome,  doctrine, 
they  torture  all  the  nerves  of  their  ingenuity,  (for  they  are  com¬ 
monly  ingenuous  foolas,)  and  bend  their  endeavours  to  turne  the 
wisedome  of  (?od,  hidden  in  a  mistery,  into  the  imperfect  foolish 
w  isedome  of  this  world,  and  to  circumscribe  it  in  the  narrow  limitts 
of  humane  invention,  which,  us  it  is  most  pernitiously  dangerous  to 
Christian  religion,  so  is  it  diametrically  opposite  to  apostolicall  doc¬ 
trine.*  pp.  150  — 151. 

Theology  is  here  consideretl  as  that  knowledge  of  Ginl  which 
can  hi}  obtained  only  in  the  revelation  which  he  has  madeof  him¬ 
self :  here  exclusively  it  is  to  he  sought  for,  and  it  is  received, 

*  not  because  propositions  are  built  one  upon  another  by  evident  rea¬ 
sons  ;  or  conclusions,  assented  to,  are  rightly  cilucd  from  their  princi¬ 
ples  ;  but  because  by  assured  faith  wee  embrace  every  particular  truth, 
seperately  considerd,  on  the  account  of  that  immediate  devine  reve¬ 
lation,  whereon  all  theologie  is  supported.*  p.  154. 

Having  referred  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  term  Theology, 
as  intending  the  knowletlge  of  God  in  the  abstract,  or  ohjoctirel^ 
considered,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  proc€*eds  to  her  main  design, 
which,  including  some  considerahle  digressions,  is  to  give  a  sort 
of  historif:al  descant  upon  nubjectire  theology,  in  which  the 
commencement,  the  augmentation,  the  decays,  and  the  several 
restorations  of  the  knowledge  of  liod,  are  traced  through  the 
successive  dis)H*nsations  of  Divine  grace. 

*  All  the  theologie  of  all  men  hath  regard  either  to  the  implanted 
word,  and  is  culled  from  thence  naturall,  or  to  the  successive  re¬ 
vealed  word,  from  whence  it  is  called  supernaturall.  To  begin  with 
the  Hrstf^Natiirnll  theologie  falls  under  a  threefold  consideration ; 
1 ,  os  pure  ;  2,  corrupt ;  S,  apostatizd.* 

’I'ho  following  chapter  treats  this  qm^tion  :  ‘  Whither  man’s 
‘  innate  tlieology  Ik*  yet  surviving,  though  corrupt,  and  groan- 
‘  ing  under  its  nattiral  depravation  ?’  and  these  propositions 
arc  maintained  :  M.  There  remaines  in  the  minds  of  men 
‘  many  fragments  cd’  luitiirall  tlieologie.  2.  Whitever  those 
‘  fragments  are,  they  are  not  true  theologie  that  is,  enough  of 
what  is  true  does  not  remain  to  answer  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
theology,  or  to  bring  men  into  a  stale  of  acceptance  with  God, 
iliotigh  it  he  sutVicii'iit  to  answer  the  judicial  end  of  rendering 
them  inexcusable.  Rom.  i.  20.  *rhis  iiisutliciencv  of  natural 
Utofdogy  is  argued  at  sunn;  length,  chiefly  on  the  ground. that, 
although  it  includes  (he  consciuu.siiess  of  sin,  and  the  anticapi- 
tion  of  punishment,  it  aflbrds  no  express  assertion  of  the  Divine 
placability,  or  if  this  placability  wive  supposed,  it  gives  no  direc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  terms  on  which  its  exercise,  may  be  certainly  cx- 
pfTtod  :  it  can  never  relieve  the  conscience  from  dr»‘afl,  or  give 
any  assurance  of  the  Divine  favour  ;  therefore,  it  aflbrds  nc 
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^ruunti  for  that  love  of  Goii  vrhich  is  at  once  the  essence,  and 
ihc  motive  of  all  true  virtue. 

And  here  is  introduced  in  form,  a  lon^  *  Digression  concern* 

*  ing  Universal  Grace',  in  %\hich  the  opponent,  upon  ground 
perhaps  somewhat  ubore  common  Arminianism,  maintains  the 
hypiithetical  sufficiency  of  natural  theology,  to  which  the 
rrspomlent,  u|>on  ground  not  entirely  identical  with  that  which 
would  be  taken  by  well-inrorined  modem  Calvinists,  replies. 
This  discussion  occupies  forty  pages.  It  exhibits  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness  and  close  thinking.  But  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
commencement,  as  a  common  point,  that  *  The  revelation  of 

*  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Gospell,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
S>l)teining  of  salvation,'  (p.  198),  this  admission  may  seem  to 
re<luce  the  dispute  to  little  better  than  an  idle  amusement,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  <{uestion  may  appear  to  have  any  practical 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  (Christians  in  the  world,  as  the  reposi- 
taries  of  the  word  of  life.  He  who  is  duly  impressed  with  the 
indispiitaile  J'ucty  that  the  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,"*^  will 
surely  feel  that  there  is  something  else  to  be  done,  than  to  run 
round  the  three  worlds  in  pursuit  of  every  hypothesis  that  may 
l>e  started  upon  the  subject. f  But  indeed  it  is  amazing  to  ob- 
'icrve  the  ttantj  froidy  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  with 
which  Christian  writers  of  times  past  very  often  speak  of,  and 
argue  concerning,  the  state  of  the  world.  During  the  heat  of  per- 
>ocution,  an  almost  total  forget  till  ness  of  the  condition  of  others 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  and  in  a  sense  excused.  In  such 
times,  indeed,  the  Head  of  the  Church  seems  to  take  the  disse¬ 
mination  of  his  truth  more  immediately  into  his  own  hands.  His 
people  are  absorbed  with  their  own  affiiction  ;  and  he  seems 
graciously  to  tlispense  on  their  part  with  those  ^  liberal  devisings' 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  which  ordinarily  arise  under  (!ircuin- 
^laiiees  of  |)ersonal  security.  They  are  still  honoured  with 
being  his  agents,  for  he  will  do  nothing  without  his  friends ;  but 
they  are  so  almost  involuntarily.  The  “  Prince  of  the  power  of 
“  the  air”  is  permitted  to  excite  a  hurricane,  which  scatters  the 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom  widely  over  the  field  of  the  world  : 
“  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where 
“  preaching  the  word.”  “  They  which  were  scattered  abroad 

upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephtui,  travelled  as  far 

^  If  Tv  xf.ra*. 

f  We  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  deprecate  those  una¬ 
voidable  branchings  of  divinity,  which  must  more  or  less  be  pursued, 
when,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  arc  to  teach  religion,  theology 
has  to  be  reduced  to  a  system  of  propositions.  But  we  do  object, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  chilling  influence,  to  discussions  of  this 
t^rt  not  deuriy  Indispeasible  to  these  methods  of  instruction,  which 
themselves  derive  all  tbeir  use  from  the  narrowness  of  our  viewa, 
and  tluj  feebleness  of  our  pow  crs. 
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**  ab  l^cnicc,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word.*' 
Rut  where  churches,  under  a  tolerable  measure  of  external 
trauquillity,  remain  evidently  indiiTerent  (whatever  tlifj  may 
talk  about,  or  pray  about)  to  the  ddfusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world,  we  are  tlUposod  to  assert  it  as  au  invariable  principle, 
abundantly  eslablislied  by  experience,  that  from  such  churches 
the  Uivine  iSpirit  is  departed.  A  worldly,  a  slumbering,  a 
wrangling,  or  a  sectarian  spirit,  pervades  their  members;  a  ho- 
lionul  Christianity  is  the  only  thing  which  interests  ilieiu  ns 
Chiistiaus;  and  the  ‘few  names'  that  may  be  found  in  sncii 
soi'ioties,  are  subjected  to  years  of  sorrowful  lamentation,  that 
the  word  of  (lod  is  hound  among  them.  Such  a  state  of  tilings, 
to  some  considerable  extent  it  appears,  very  (piickly  succeeded 
the  t^ood  timet*  of  Puritanical  persecutions,  about  the  period 
of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  true  religion  in  the 
year  im^.  Many,  no  doubt,  were  the  exceptions.  How  many 
were  there  who  would  have  rejoiced  inexpressibly,  could  they 
have  seen  the  things  which  we  sec  ?  But  how  few,  how  very 
few  are  those,  who  wholly  escape  the  evil  intiuences  of  the  day 
in  which  they  live  I  Wu  have  been  led  into  this  digression,  by  a 
passage  which  wc  shall  quote,  and  which  will  not  he  perused  by 
our  pious  readers,  without  an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  the  Suurc«i 
of  all  goml,  for  the  great  ehange  which,  iu  this  res^iect,  has  taken 
place  ill  die  sentiments  of  Christians,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Church.  Could  the  spirit  of  the  truly  devout  writer  conic 
down  among  us  now,  with  what  impatience,  with  what  grief,  with 
what  joy,  would  she  rend  from  her  book  the  page  which  we 
transcribe. 

*  Res.  No  man  doubts  but  that  there  is  a  possibiliity  the  Go8|>cll  might 
l>€  preaebt  to  iliose  to  whom  it  is  not  preacht.  But  that  that  might 
be  done  in  respect  to  the  event,  which  from  eternity  God  willd 
should  not  he  done,  is  not  yet  proovd.  The  Scripture  attributes  it 
to  ilie  will  of  Goil,  that  the  Gospell  is  not  actually  prcacht  to  many, 
r.or  was  not  to  be  preacht  to  them.  Nor  appeares  it  that  this  comes 
about  tiirough  our  sloth  and  negligence,  which,  if  it  did,  would  not 
much  niter  tiie  case  ;  for  if  God  had  willd  their  salvation,  he  could 
have  removed  that  sloth.  Besides,  sloth  cannot  iustly  be  criminated 
where  there  is  no  office,  for  all  our  duty  depends  on  the  will  of  God 
calling  us  lo  office.  How  will  they  make  it  appeare  tkU  wee  are  calld 
to  ike  preachinfi  oj  ike  to  those  that  live  in  the  uttermost  ends 

**f  the  eartht  Oppontnt.  There  needs  no  ecclesiasticall  mission  for 
tiio  undertaking  that  office.  Resp.  Grant  that;  but  what  is  that 
provi  kmce  of  God,  which  so  signitics  his  will  to  us  therein,  as  to 
warrant  us  to  set  upon  the  worke  in  faith  ?  Or  who  are  endued  with 
guifU  for  the  due  performance  of  it  ?  It  appears  not  to  me,  however 
slotl)  in  perforniuncc  of  that  duty  wee  are  calld  to  may  be  iustly 
chkrgd  on  us,  yet  that  our  guilt  is  of  that  extent,  at  that  it  will  be 
impulod  us  our  crime,  that  the  Gospell  is  not  preacht  in  America.' 
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t  uuii  Uilb  wo  sball  prohoiUiy  lo^ke  a  rem^k  of 

ttuutucr  kind,  uud  proceed  now  to  follow  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
through  lu^r  argument.  She  foes  on  to  consider  *  Natural  I 

*  Theolofio  under  that  totall  corruption  whereby  it  l>eoume 

*  apostatieall.' 

*  The  sad  issues  of  humane  defection  und  luiscric  which  run  on 
corrupting  the  primitive  theologie,  till  it  ended  in  horrid  and  totall 
apostacy,  and  a  hellish  lake  of  mad  idolatrie  and  most  impure  vani¬ 
ties,  had  a  double  spring.  1.  Some  trusting  to  their  own  powers 
and  wayes  labourd  to  emprove  the  reliques  of  nnturall  thcologie,  and 
through  their  naturall  blindnesse,  by  that  endeavour  more  corrupted 
it  zdly.  Others  purposely  and  with  wicked  designe  attempted  the 
further  corruption  of  it.^  p.  229. 

Under  the  Arst  head  the  philosophers  are  included  ;  under 
the  second,  the  poets,  priests,  and  iustitutors. 

Philosophy  is  the  sprow tings  forth  of  the  relliques  of  that 
tlicologio  which  was  concreated  with  the  Arst  man,  and  which  he  had 
in  the  entire  state  of  nature  ampliAed  by  the  revelation  of  (h>d  in  his 
workes.’  *  At  the  Arst»  men  that  contemplated  God  tooke  paynes  to 
erect  and  reAne  philosophic,  and  made  it  their  busincssc  to  cherish, 
excite,  and  trace  out  the  common  notions  of  God,  und  of  his  will,  and 
rhe  dictates  of  good  and  evill,  upon  divers  accounts,  so  that,  if  pos- 
vible,  they  might  by  their  conduct  be  led  to  the  fruition  of  God.' 
But  *  the  event  answerd  not  this  most  worthy  attempt,  for  the  innate 
vanity  of  the  mind  of  man  did  variously  lead  about  that  naturall 
light  that  man  had,  or  rather  the  relliques  of  it,  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  untill  it  brought  it  into  the  boggs  and  ouagmires  ol'  vainc 
curiosities,  endlcsse  contentions,  and  unproutal)le  specuiatioos, 
where  it  was  ollmost  wholly  choakd  and  extinct,’  ( producing,  os  she 
remarks,  nothing  but  the  mere  formal  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schools,  known  by  the  names  of  ethics,  and  metaphysics, )  'Fliese  pre¬ 
tended  sciences  *  have  obteind  such  an  empire  in  the  iudgements  of 
the  learned  men  every  where,  that  they  must  be  tenderly  dealt  with 
for  feare  of  blow  ing  up  the  learned  coales,  and  provoking  a  race  of 
eternall  disputers ;  yet  wee  must  have  leave  and  liberty  alsoe  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  consider  them.' 

T'heir  futility  and  uaeWssnesa  arc  then  argued  from  the 
eoDsideration,  that  the  only  true  en<l  of  morality  is  the  glory  of 
God,  aiifl  the  fruition  of  him  :  now  not  only  was  this  end  eo- 

r  m 

tirely  lost  sight  of,  but  had  it  lieeii  pursued,  it  must  have  been 
Iriiiib'ss,  as  ‘  it  notices  wretched  sinfull  men  againe  under  a 
‘  et>vcnant  of  workes,'  besiiles  that  it  was  pursued  at  a  distance 
from  the  reality  of  things,  and  was  little  other  than  a  sort  of 
ab«<tractod  game  of  siyn/r,  the  acquaintance  with  which  had  about 
as  uuich  to  do  with  the  true  Uisiness  of  man  in  the  world,  as  a 
proikicucy  in  backgammon  or  chess. 

■  *  The  comprtbension  of  notions  and  the  harmony  of  terroes,  whtre- 
io  the  knovWdgo  of  thingt  i*  artiAcially  deliverd,  rather  obstructs 
than  promotes  true  wisedome,  since  we  dayly  see  men  scurately 
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bktlld  in  nil  dfHniuoni»,  devisiont,  distinctions,  terms,  and  notions, 
wherby  any  science  may  be  learnt,  who  have  the  systemc  of  all  learn¬ 
ing  at  their  bngers  ends,  and  are  never  so  much  in  their  owne  ele¬ 
ment  as  when  they  are  taken  up  in  disputations ;  yet,  in  truth,  they 
understand  not  the  things  ihev  talke  of,  only  as  parrotts  doe  the  words 
they  are  taught ;  hut  the  learnioj^  of  sciences  renders  very  few  of 
them  the  wiser.  The  vanity  of  mans  mind  is  not  more  evident  in 
any  of  them  then  in  this  science  of  morallity.  Uniust,  lascivious, 
dehoslit,  wralhfull,  covetous,  vitious  men,  all  are  or  may  be  endued 
with  it,  and  not  renderd  vertuous  hy  it  Not  one  true  vertue  is 
truly  taught  in  all  Aristotle’s  bookes  to  Nicomachus ;  nor  ever  did 
any  one,  by  the  learning  of  them,  arrive  to  be  just,  gooil,  or  really 
excellent,  or  unie  thing  but  a  masquerading  hipocrite.’  p.  240. 

*  There  is  nothing  vertue  now,  but  what  believers  receive  from  the 
grace  of  the  new  covenant.  Tis  very  impious  so  to  instruct  any  one 
in  the  generall  vertue  of  nature,  as  not  equally  to  teach  thiMO  the 
knovi  ledge  of  supernatural!  grace,  and  the  respect  it  hath  to  Christ 
the  Mediator,  or  that  any  one  should  be  stirrd  up  to  the  exercise  of* 
vertuous  acts,  without  being  at  the  same  time  taught  from  whence  he 
is  to  expect  his  strength  for  the  performance  of  them.  The  nature 
oi  vertue  is  to  be  taught,  duties  explnind,  the  hate  of  sin  and  vice 
seriously  inculcated,  the  practice  of  vertue  pressd;  hut  all  this  must 
he  done  w  ith  regard  to  Christ  the  Mediator,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  arc  to  he  done  as  obedience  due  to  God. 
Now  ,  he  would  be  hissd  out  of  the  schooles,  who,  in  explicating  the 
morallity  taught  there,  should  fall  on  any  mention  of  these  things.* 

p*  -I**. 

We  slioulil  be  happy  to  believe  that  there  arc  no  ‘  schooles’ 
among  ns  m»'v  in  which  hitch  docfrjnes  would  lie  so  received. 

'I’hc  wilful  corruption  of  traditionary  theology  hy  the  poets, 
is  exhihilf'd  at  some  length  hy  numcroiis  references  to  the  (ireek 
and  Latin  classics,  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  done  into  Lni;*- 
lisli  verse  in  a  characteristic  stylo.  Near  the  close  of  this  dis¬ 
quisition  we  meet  with  a  p.i>sage  which,  while  it  displays  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  simple  aiul  careless  foice  of  the  writer,  has,  in  point  of 
sentiment,  hy  no  iiumuh  ceaseil  to  he  ajipropriate. 

*  I  cannot  hut  in  this  place  take  notice,  how  like  themselves  the 
wicked  are  in  all  times  :  proud  wise  foolec  thinke  nothing  is  to  be 
.vccnc  which  their  blind  misty  eies  cannot  discerne,  and  that  there  is 
no  UM*  of  or  excellency  in  that  w  hich  they  cannot  reach  to  ;  so  they 
descend  to  practices,  and  those  they  beleive  easie,  and  please  them¬ 
selves  in  pageantry  and  painting  rotten  posts,  and  will  have  all  reli¬ 
gion  to  consist  in  these  faire  outsides.  this,  how  many  sursingle 
men  doe  1  bean*  talking  the  language  of  the  vulgar.  The  mislenes 
of  the  ilcerees  and  eounrells  of  God,  of  the  properties  and  operations 
of  the  devlne  nature,  Ac.  arc  not  to  be  prostituted,  say  they  that  bc« 
lievc  tlirm?elvrs  learned,  to  the  simple  laity ;  it  is  enough  for  them 
to  live  hmicstly  and  charitably  among  one  another,  and  obediently  to 
their  »Suveraigne  and  their  guides ;  it  makes  tliera  mad  to  teach  them 
.uiittiiing  beyond  Uiesc  duties,  which  they  can  comprehend.  The 
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common  people  sny.  What  doe  you  talke  to  u»  of  religion,  we  pray  ti» 
iiod,  and  live  goc^  lives,  and  hard  things  belong  to  tchollars,  not  to 
us  u>  study.  All  their  iustire  and  honesty  is  overthrowne  in  one 
thing)  if  they  would  but  consider  it.  Nothing  is  so  due  as  the  whole 
tendency  ot  our  whole  lives,  and  every  action  of  them,  to  the  glory  of 
God ;  now  when  wee  centre  in  lower  ends,  and  our  good  and  righteous 
actions  flow  from  an  unrighteous  spring,  selfe  love  and  desire  of  ease, 
the  greatest  venues  ure  but  appearing  good.  All  the  good  wee  doe 
can  never  make  us  good,  but  when  by  contemplating  and  embracing 
die  grace  of  (tod,  that  hath  made  us  good  by  gniAing  us  into  a  good 
stock,  then  wee  are  capable  of  bringing  forth  gftod  fruites; — but  it  is 
wondcrfull  to  consider  how  many  poore  people  delude  themselves,  and 
•re  deluded  with  the  pursuite  ot  a  good  life,  before  they  have  attaind 
a  renewd  principle  of  life  and  all  goml  actions.*  p.  289. 

The  conrliiiiing  (•haj>ter  of  (he  first  hook,  professes  to  treat  of 
the  dissipation  of  upostiiti/.ed  theology,  by  the  publication  of 
Cliristianity,  though  in  fact  it  is  chiefly  ueciipied  with  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  Cardiiml  !^'llariniiie*s  fifteen  nott‘S  of  the  true  Church, 
which  is  here  assertetl  to  be,  *  That  eotnpuiiy  anti  coiniiiunity 
‘  tifmeii,  who  allwuys  endt'jtvoiir  to  please  God  in  celebrating 
*  that  worship  whitdi  he  hitiisolfe  hath  instituteti  *  This  is,  anti 
evt  r  wits,  tlu‘  true  (Miureli. 

Of  the  ‘  Seeon<h‘  lh»oke  of 'riieologie,*  in  wliieli  it  is  proposed 
to  consider  in  its  origin,  progrt'ss,  tiecays,  and  revivals,  that 
knowleilge  of  (itul  which  is  supernatural,  we  have  only  the  first 
three  chapters.  'I'he  volume  chises  uhrnptly  with  remarks  upon 
th  n.iv.  2th  nntl  vi.  2  in  which  we  finil  what  may  be  called 
tlie  history  and  tiescription  of  the  first  1)i>skstkks  ! — a  term 
uhltili  in  ano  soitst-  or  tinofher  must  belong  to  the  true  wor- 
siiippers  of  (jod  in  this  evil  world,  till  the  time  when  he  that  dc- 
eeivetii  the  nalions  shall  In*  “  honinl  with  a  great  eliain.'* 

*  When  as  the  church  w.cs  eonteind  in  the  limit ts  of  one  famcly, 
tlie  ridoriiiation  of  it  wa.s  easie,  by  the  eiection  of  the  contumacious 
oHeiuler.  Ihit  mankind  being  encreusd,  and  the  churches  pule  vastly 
cnlargd,  another  way  was  to  he  taken  For  a  multitude  of  oftendem 
•produces  impunity  and  lieentiousnes  in  ofl’endiiig.  Therefore  these 
words  denote  two  things — I'irst,  that  the  godly  did  constitute  select 
congreg.jtions  for  the  celebration  of  God*8  worship :  Secondly,  that 
from  that  time  they  tookc  up  the  name  of  the  worshippers  or  sods  of 
(tod,  which  they  used  till  the  next  defection.  Our  interpreters 
allow  both  Renees,  for  as  in  the  text  they  rend  it.  Then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  bo  in  the  margine  they  putt  in.  To 
cnll  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lordy  which  implies  that  they  se- 
peratcly  calld  upon  Gi»d  in  solemne  worship.  And  that  they  were 
called  by  hib  name,  worshippers  or  sons  of  God.  And  at  that  time 
this  was  the  only  way  of  reforming  the  church  that  was  left  them. 
Hoth  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  right  reason  itselfc  rc4uire  the* 
'■amc  course  to  be  taken,  when  a  muTtitude  corrupt  the  worship  of 
G(h1,  .ind  obstinately  persist  in  their  wicked  practises,  which  was 
the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  :  for  what  sliould  they  doc  who 
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Utftuc  to  prostrvtt  tliL'ir  consciencet  pure  and  blameleiae  in  tke  wor* 
Uup  of  God  i  ftball  they  luder  themselvea  to  be  mixed  with  and  oor- 
rupted  by  the  apoiitatc  route  ?  This  ftcems  to  be  contrary  to  their 
duty.  Shall  thev  cai»t  out  the  apostates,  and  extirpate  them  out  of 
tlie  bounds  of  tlie  church  ?  But  u  few  cannot  doe  this  to  many. 
There  u  then  no  way  left  for  the  giHlly  but  a  secession  and  collection 
into  seperate  assemblies,  and  these  words  of  the  Scripture  make  it 
apparent  this  course  w  as  then  taken.  For  the  name  of  God  was  not 
then  first  of  all  nrophand,  that  w'os  done  long  before  by  the  wicked 
C'ainisU.*  Neither,  sneaking  absolutely,  can  wee  say  that  men 
then  tir  st  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  God,  for  that  had  been 
done  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  all  the  godly  having  succes¬ 
sively  applied  to  his  worship.  But  worship  being  at  that  tine  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  multitude,  some  certcine  persons,  by  a  visible  sepera* 
tiou  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  solemnly  among  themselves  per- 

forme  the  worship  of  God. - The  pious  Sethites,  that  they  might 

preserve  themselves  free  from  the  common  defilement,  and  uphold 
the  worsliip  of  God  in  the  promisd  Mediator  pure,  withdrawing  from 
the  apostate  route,  and  setting  up  seperate  congregations,  were  called 
the  Sons  of  (lod.  And  here  first  the  church  of  Ood  stood  up  visibly 
and  spontaneously  seperate  from  the  world.  But  in  processe  of  time 
the  ungodly  Cainites,  and  those  Sethithes  from  whom  the  godly  sepe- 
rated  in  that  reformution  in  the  dayes  of  Enosh,  pretending  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  a  common  endeavour  of  peace,  were  admitted  into  the  fellow, 
aliiu  of  the  godly  by  intermarriages,  and  other  bonds  of  civill  society, 
anu  thereby  allmost  universally  confounded  all  things  both  devine  and 
humane.  Such  for  the  most  part  is  the  fatall  issue  of  corruption  re¬ 
admitted  into  a  church  after  reformation. - The  sons  of  God  were 

those  who,  from  the  dayes  of  Knoth,  sett  up  distinct  congregations 
for  the  true  worship  of  God,  professing  themselves  the  sons  of  God. 
lender  that  name  they  became  the  liate  and  scorne  of  the  world. 
Neither  ever  was  or  ever  w  ill  the  world  be  unlike  itselfe  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.*  p.  344i. 

T'he  nnine  of  Mr^.  lliifehinson  will  place  (his  volume  in  (he 
hainU  of  many  persons  who,  but  from  such  an  inducement, 
would  never  read  a  work  of  (he  kind  ;  of  many  who,  whatever 
(heir  other  ue(]uirements  may  he,  are  very  slenderly  infonned 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  very  ill  provided  with  those 
general  principles,  or  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  wliieh 
uiight  i^ualify  them  to  w«H'd  out  the  tares,  without  at  the  same 
time  plucking  up  (he  precious  wheat.  Now,  we  would  come  in 
upon  the  candid  moment  of  such  persons,  if  any  such  peruse 
our  pages,  and,  if  they  will  allow  us,  do  them  a  service. 
They  will  ha  ofleudtnl  v>ith  many  passages  in  this  volume: 
this  we  cannot  help.  With  some  few  expressions  they  will  be, 
wo  think,  justly  oflTendefl :  this  ofl'ence  we  would  endeavour 
to  remove.  We  know  they  will  be  disposed  to  place  the  whole 
togethei  under  the  ban  of  one  of  those  contumelious  epithets,  by 

•  The  soimc  put  u|H)n  the  words  by  some  commentators* 
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whkh  it  is  the  invariable  accident  of  true  rolipon  to  be  known  hi 
the  world  ;  and  thus  they  will  incur  a  hazard  of  which  a  man 
should  not  tliiuk  without  an  eiuotioli  of  the  most  serious 
alarm,  that  of  fortifyinq^  thcmHelvt^H  in  a  prejudice  against  the 
Tkc Til  of  CioD.  Wc  should  iiuletMl  feel  oui'selves  in  the  most 
wretched  of  all  situations,  that  of  heinir  the  objects  of  our  own 
eontrinpt,  were  we  constuotis  at  present  of  beiiut  actuated  by  an 
anxiety  for  the  honour  of  a  name,  or  the  interests  of  a  party  ; 
liUt  still  more  strongly  would  this  he  oureaso,  were  we  lobe 
iiuUiccd  by  the  fear  of  being  so  thought  of,  to  recede  from  the 
o(*casion.  Hut,  is  it  not  a  vain  altempl,  to  endeavour  to 
make  Bible  religion  other  than  an  object  of  railing  and  con¬ 
temptuous  animosity,  to  those  who  do  not  receive  it  ?  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  it  is.  It  is  still  the  *  hiiperHiitio  iiora  ei  malefica  ;* 
and  the  forms  of  it  are  tolerated  in  the  world  only  in  pro|)ortii>u 
as  its  true  glory  is  obscured.  Nevertheless, — we  should  rather 
suy — there/orey  let  the  more  scrupulous  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
unnecessary  otVence.  Hut  there  is  another  consideration  of 
great  weight  which  lu^ars  u(M)ii  our  iniiuls.  The  humble,  sincere, 
doubting,  distressed  impiirers,  as  they  arc  the  principal  objects 
of  hope,  shmihl  be  considered  us  the  peculiar  objects  of  in¬ 
struction.  These  are  the  persons  who  nkall  be  brouglit  into  the 
right  way  ;  and  these  are  exactly  they  whose  safety  and  comfort 
an'  (ilaccil  under  the  proti^tion  of  that  thrice  repeated  warning  : 
it  were  better  for  a  man  that  u  millstone  were  liaugecl  about 
bis  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  ollenil 
one  of  these  little  once.**  t)n  such  accounts,  we  would  not 
pass  an  occasion  on  which  we  observe  wbat  is  essentially  the 
truth,  placeil  in  an  unfavourable  aspect,  of  eiuleavouriug  to  re¬ 
store  to  those  lovely  features  the  day-ligiit  of  harmony  and 
consistency  :  still  rememlR'riiig  that  th<^  grand  obstruction  to  the 
l>erceptioQ  of  this  loveliness,  is  the  disorder  of  the  organ  of 
vision  ;  and  that  when  this  disorder  is  healed,  the  light  of  the 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days. 

That  we  may  not  unduly  extend  this  Article,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  ItUh  and  the  following  five  pages  of 
this  volume,  and  to  page  191,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
as  aifordiiig  the  grounds  of  the  remarks  we  have  to  make.  In 
these  and  a  few  other  places,  the  points  which  distiiiguitli  the 
system  called  Calvinistic,  are  stated  in  a  way  not  unusual  in¬ 
deed,  especially  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Ilutchiiiaoii  wrote,  but 
still  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  ourselvea,  and  in  terms  the 
most  likclv  to  occasion  a  stumbling  at  a  doctrine  ol  no  small  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Christian  system.  Now,  we  must  uot  be  oou- 
sidered  here  as  addressing  ourselves  to  our  well  iustnioteii  reli¬ 
gious  readers ;  wo  have  nothing  to  offer  on  the  present  occasion 
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which  is  not,  doiibtlcHs,  pcrfcM'lly  familiar  to  their  minds.  We 
hare  in  view  those  who  would  acknowledge  thrinselves  to  have 
thoui'ht  and  read  little  on  such  matters,  or  to  be  still  seeking  an 
opinion  u|K)n  them  ;  and  we  would  hope  at  least,  if  we  do  no 
more;  to  convince  such  persons,  that  there  is  something;  iu  the 
subject  hevond  what  may  be  appropriately  despatched  by  the 
caliiiic  of  u^ly  and  conteiiiptunuH  names. 

liCt  us  then  for  a  while  hanish  from  otir  minds  all  reference  to 
creeds  and  systems  ;  nay,  let  ns  cease  to  remember  any  of  the 
assiTtions  of  revelation ;  and  still  further,  we  will,  in  suppo¬ 
sition,  recede  as  far  baek  as  we  may  from  the.  centre  of  that 
sentiment  which  he<*omt's  ns  as  creatures,  till  we  stand  even 
upon  the  very  verpp'  of  that  bottomless  pit,  the  abyss  of  atheism. 
This  we  would  do,  ht'cause  it  is  our  most  clear  conviction,  that 
nut  a  sing;le  objection  lies  against  the  most  revolting;  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Scriptures,  understood  in  their  plain  gramma¬ 
tical  sense,  which  does  not,  with  exactly  equal  weight,  press 
every  hypothesis  lliat  may  he  assumed,  short  ot  that 
frightful  idea  which  ought  scarcely  tube  named.  When  there- 
tore  ohji^etiotis  of  the  kind  we  anticipate,  are  urge<l,  we  would 
not  otleiid  the  sacred  inclosiire  of  Christianity,  hy  the  noise  of 
a  contest  in  which  it  has  no  peculiar  eoncern  ;  we  would  lia\o 
our  op|M)nent  forth  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  there, 
abroad  upon  the  common  field  of  the  universe,  either  be  made  to 
ueknowleilge  that  there  is  no  truth,  no  resting  place  for  wretched 
man,  or  we  would  bring  him  down  in  the  dust  before  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High,  in  unanswering  acquiescence;  or,  if 
we  cH>uld  not  do  this,  wc  would  even  drive  him  fioin  stand  to 
stand,  into  the  very  anus  of  the  ghastly  phantoiii  whose  name 
has  just  eseapt'd  our  |>en.  Which  then  we  ask,  (let  it  he  with 
revenmee,)  whioli  of  his  attributes  is  it  that  we  must  deny  to 
the  Supreme  Arbiter,  the  (»ne  and  only  I'ause  of  ail  positive 
being?  Is  it  his  ahsoluU*  and  iid'ullihle  knowIcMige  of  all  exist¬ 
ence,  distinguished,  alone  in  our  narrow  thought,  into  past, 
present,  uitd  to  eotne  r  In  a  sane  mind,  though  uiiaeriistoined 
to  deal  with  abstractions,  the  reflection  of  a  moment  will  return 
all  the  answer  which  is  required  to  such  a  demand.  If  there  is,  or 
luuy  U*,  existence  of  which  (io<l  is  not  the  cause,  or  which 
stands  in  no  relation  to  Divine  causation,  which  is  unavoidably 
implied  in  its  UMiig  unknown,  then  we  have  a  second  indc}>eii- 
dent  Nfiireme,  floating — who  knows  where  ? — beyond  the  boiimls 
of  umuiMvicHce ;  and  which  may — who  shall  say  it  may  not  ? 
— one  du)  come  sweeping  across  the  system  of  things  known, 
with  incalculable  derangement,  or  ahboliite  destruction.  The 
distressing  absiiidily  of  such  sup|K)sitions,  causes  a  painful  recol- 
h'ciion  of  that  tiepravetl  darkness  of  the  human  mind,  which 
makes  it  sometimes  lUH’essary  to  give  them  an  utteraace. 
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Snell  stiiteiueiiU  can  have  place  only  in  thin  world  :  they  would 
l>6  alike  infinitely  impertinent  in  heaven,  or  in  hell.  Art*  we  then 
odeiided  with  the  claim  on  the  part  of  God,  of  bein^  the  source 
ul  all  ^ood  ;  that,  as  without  him  there  could  be  no  bein^,  ho, 
but  for  him,  there  could  be  no  welUbein^  ?  Hut  if  there  be 
any  independent  cause  of  positire  beiiii^,  or  manner  of  beiii^, 
other  than  Ciotl,  we  have  two  creators,  two  first  causes.  He- 
sid(*s,  there  is  danger  here  of  bein^  blinded  by  a  mere  metaphy¬ 
sical  artifice,  of  imai^inin^  the  real  separate  existence  of  that 
which  can  so  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Such  terras  as  ttood  or  well 
beiii^,  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  hut  for  the  necessity 
of  e.\prt*ssin^  tlie  absence  of  the  other  relative  mode  of  beini^, 
which  we  cull  evil,  (tood,  expresses  a  bein^N  relation  of  a|^ree- 
ment  with  an  ultimate  end ;  evil,  the  relation  of  disafi^reeraent. 
To  talk  of  God,  therefore,  as  the  author  of  beiiiff^,  abstract¬ 
edly  from  all  the  ^ood  which  belongs  to  its  essence,  is  a  logical 
sohvism. 

We  shall  however  come  nearer  to  the  point  of  the  objection 
ill  referring  to  the  Divine  apportionment  of  good :  let  us  then 
state  the  matter.  There  is  much  good  of  which  we  are  the 
iuvohintury  recipients;  unmeasured  good  is  presenteil  to  the 
pursuit  ofthe  will.  Hut  of  both  kinds  it  is  as  far  as  is  conceiv¬ 
able  from  being  true,  that  it  is  uniformly  distrihuteil,  or  equally 
ajiportioned  ;  and  if,  in  the  chilly  region  to  which  we  havo  al 
present  voluntarily  retired,  we  may  pronounce  the  name  of 
virtue^  ami  talk  of  it  as  the  highest  good,  we  beg  it  to  be  re- 
marketl,  that  in  the  possession  of  it,  there  is  a  vaster  «lifl[ercn6e 
among  men,  than  in  the  case  of  any  inferior  goml. .  We  repeat, 
there  is  no  room  to  say,  that  though,  in  its  lower  sources,  happi¬ 
ness  is  possessed  in  various  degrees,  the  Mummum  honum  is 
carefully  meted  into  equal  portions.  It  is  a  /act  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  testimony  of  revelation,  that  moral  well 
being  is  the  goo<l  of  a  few  :  it  would  be  mere  triHiiig  for  dispu¬ 
tation  sake,  or  afllectation,  to  deny  that  many,  very  many  are  ah* 
holuieljf  bad;  they  possess  none  of  that  happiness  which  is 
ilerived  from  virtue.  This  difterence  being  acknowledged,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  tlie  whole  quantum  ol' 
good  cast,  as  it  were,  U|K)n  the  winds,  and  are  they  the  sove* 
reign  disposers  of  each  creature’s  portion  ?  That  is  to  say,  QchI, 
though  the  cause  of  the  matter  of  good,  submits  to  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  chance  in  the  vastly  more  significant  affair  of  its  allot - 
tnent.  Or,  have  creatures  an  indepemlent  power  of  ajipropri- 
atiiig  to  themselves  various  portions  of  the  common  mass  }  It  so, 
wluMice  has  one  creature  so  much  more  of  this  power,  than  ano- 
th§r?  Is  ihiH  difference  from  chance?  If  not,  we  shall  be  to 
stH‘k  in  imjinitum  for  a  cause  of  the  difference,  or  bo  com|>elled 
to  acknowledge  that  it  has  none,  that  it  is  soiuetliiiig  iincattsed 
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another  first  cause.  If  none  of  these  suppositious  can  resist  a 
iii#nient*s  consideration,  to  what  are  we  brought  ?  What  is  our 
alteriiatire  hut  this,  Tiiat  God,  uncontrolled  by  any  consider¬ 
ation  out  of  hitiiself,  parcels  out  to  each  of  his  creatures,  all 
that  good  which  the  sum  of  its  ci^istence  is  to  contain,  and  this 
in  the  way  that  belongs  to  that  incoininunicahle  and  iucompre- 
liensihle  motle  of  his  being,  his  Eternity.  Now,  Ictus  trans¬ 
late  this  proposition  into  the  phraseology  of  Christianity,  adding 
to  it  nothing  that  will  be  thought  worth  a  dispute  if  the  pre¬ 
mia's  be  graiitetl.  ^  God  did,  before  the  foundation  ot  the 
^  world,  by  an  infallible  decree,  determine  the  eternal  salvation 
‘  of  all  who  slivdl  tinally  be  saved  ;  and  herein  included  all  that 
‘  grace  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  those  good  worK^t  which 
^  are  necessary  parts  of  this  salvation/ 

But  we  shall  he  remiiideil  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  has  ail  atlecting  reverse  :  Evil  is.  Yes,  and  under  wliat- 
ever  abstractions  it  may  be  attempted  to  disguise  the  fact,  we 
are  all  far  loo  well  acquaintcMl  with  the  thing ^  long  to  resist  tlu' 
rising  of  a  mournful  conteiii))t  for  such  subterfuges,  lii  the  first 
place,  then,  we  must  caution  our  supposed  op|>onent,  against 
a  practice  towards  which  we  have  very  freipieiitly  observetl  a 
disposition,  that  of  endeavouring  to  fasten  the  burden  of  ibis 
obnoxious  fact  upon  Christianity,  if  the  objector  be  a  professed 
infidel,  or,  upon  some  of  its  dociriiu's,  if  he  take  bis  stand 
within  its  pale.  But  with  what  justice  is  the  Bible  railed  at,  or 
is  Calvinism  railed  at,  Invaiise  man  is  everywhere  wicked,  and 
wretchetl  ^  As  well  charge  all  the  gioaniiigs  and  writliings  of 
am  hotpital  upon  the  physician  or  the  iitirses.  ilevciatioii  does  no- 
(King  mure  than  proffer  a  remetl^  to  an  acknowledged  existing 
disease  ;  with  the  atUiition  of  an  authentication  of  the  fearful  fore- 
bedings  of  the  guilty  conscience.  This  premised,  we  protest 
Against  the  implication  of  the  position  which  we  assert  as  Uic 
senoeof  Calvinism,  with  the  ceaseh^ss  controversy — t«9i>  to  nmuop ! 
ot  with  mure  mo<h‘rn  controversies,  relating  to  the  final  issue  of 
evil.  In  most  disputes,  beside  what  is  essential,  there  is  some- 
thing  aocidental.  Tlrat  which  is  essential  to  the  Calvintatic 
question,  relates  to  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  its  dispensation.  The  points  accidental  and  sepa¬ 
rate#,  refer  to  the  origin  and  issue  of  evil,  and  the  relation  in 
whiob  it  stands  to  the  Divine  agency.  Infidelity  allows  its  ex¬ 
istence,  the  widest  ereed  calleil  Christian  admits  its  awful  con¬ 
sequence  to  stretch  forward  into  the  future  state.  So  far  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  dispute.  Again  :  Tlie  objector  against  Cul-' 
vinitm  8|>ooifieally,  would,  we  stip|>ose,  declare  himself  loiidl) 
against  any  imagined  aspersion  of  the  Divine  character ;  anil 
Would  perhaps  profess  to  ground  his  dislike  to  the  system  on  its 
Mippos^  iacompatihiliiy  with  the  honour  of  God.  To  this 
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fe<^Unf  y  if  it  be  eonsitienty  we  Hball  be  tbe  Unt  to  object ;  tbis  H 
the  very  point  to  which  we  would  brinsr  the  btitdness  :  To  God 
be  ascribed  the  honour  of  all  ^ood  ;  to  the  creature,  the  shame  of 
all  evil ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  absolutelvy  hnallyy  cxclusiTely 
from  ourselves.  In  proportion  as  we  truly  Imte,  resist,  and 
overcome  evil,  will  be  the  strength  and  clearness  of  this  most 
salutary  conviction.  But  is  not  Calvinism  chargeable  with  the 
oiliousness  of  maintaining  a  Divine  predestination  of  guilt,  nnd 
conse<|Ucnt  punishment  ?  If  by  Calvinism  be  meant  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
most  distinctly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  special  and  infallible 
predestination  to  eternal  life,  we  are  ready,  freely  and  frankly 
to  avow  our  conviction;  that  many  tilings  have  been  advanced  by 
this  class  of  writers,  as  being  in  their  view  unavoidable  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  system,  which  are  alike  unauthorised  by  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  unsupported  by  philosophical  principles.  Feeling 
themselves  to  be  resting  upon  a  rock  that  shall  never  he  shaken, 
while  they  assert  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  all  things,  goo<l, 
and  evil,  and  the  Divine  causation  and  special  dispensation  of 
all  good,  it  is  but  a  few  of  them  who  have  been  at  all  successful 
ia  detecting  the  inconsequence  of  many  generally  received  infe¬ 
rences  relating  to  the  origin  and  issue  of  evil.  Assured  that  evil 
in  its  whole  extent  was  as  infallibly  known  as  good,  many  of 
tliese  writers  have  too  hastily  concluded  it  could  be  so  only 
as  the  subject  and  iTsult  of  decrees  and  appointment.  Nor 
have  they  sufficiently  observed  that  evil, .being  a  ttegaiifpe 
inoile,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  any  more  than  a 
instliematical  negation,  have  a  positive  cause  ;  (and  God  is  alone 
a  positive  cause  ;)  hut  that  yet,  while  evil  can  stand  relaiad  only 
to  the  determinations,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  the  acta,  of  him  who 
does  only  good,  having  a  proper  and  determinable  cause  in  the 
♦-*ssential  and  inseparable  negativeness  of  all  being  but  the  first 
cause,  it  nfibrds  exactly  as  solid  and  calculable  a  ground  of 
know  ledge,  as  the  Divine  ap^Muntment  of  good. 

Thus,  Mrs.  liiitchinson,  following  tlie  current  of  opinion  in 
her  time,  states  tbe  matter  under  all  this  confounding  of  things 
essentially  difierent ;  and  we  liavc  wished  to  siiggcnit  a  hint, 
(and  no  more  can  here  be  expected,)  whicli,  if  pursued,  may  ex¬ 
hibit  the  often  misrepresented!,  and  often  vilified  doctrine,  in  its 
simplicity  of  derivation  from  the  first  principle  of  natural  the¬ 
ology,.  and  its  cHmipIcte  iiide{»endence  of  those  positions  whmh 
have  afibrded  tlie  ground  of  the  only  plausible  objections  with 
whK*|i  it  has  ever  been  ubsailcfl. 
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\yfiFN  an  author  proposes  to  criticise  his  own  ^Tork,  it 
must  not  he  supposetl  that  he  is  really  to  let  the  public 
into  his  faults.  No  one  is  ohliijed  to  criminate  himseli  even 
indirectly  before  a  llriti^h  jury  ;  ami  it  would  he  hard  indeed 
if  a  poor  j>oct  or  novel-writer  liad  not  an  anulof^oiis  privilesjc  by 
which  to  shelter  himself  from  the  mortification  of  becoming  his 
own  accuser,  lint  one  reason  that  we  should  not  seek  to  the 
son  of  Parnassus  for  his  own  failiivgs,  (and  it  shall  stand 
instead  of  the  forty  we.  couhl  Cfive,)  is,  that  a  million  to 
one,  he  is  the  perstm  least  ac<piainted  with  them.  Why  then 
set  up  as  autocritic  ?  Wefr  uikly  confess  that  wc  think  the  task 
of  criticism  might  as  w  tdl  he  left  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  nil  criticism  is  not  vituperative,  as  the 
readers  of  our  very  lenient  pages  must  he  well  aware  ;  and  though 
ciTtainly  it  inight  not  he  the  thing  for  the  autocritic  to  allow 
himself  the  full  laudatory  strain*  in  which  wc  sometimes  indulge, 
yet  there  are  certain  gentle  hints  and  roundahout  implications 
of  praise  by  no  means  unhecoming  or  unusual,  the  which  he 
may  always  safely  employ,  especially  if  he  shew  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  praise  himself  by  a  contradictory  clause  of  modesty. 
'I'hus,  he  may  mention  the  very  high  opinion  which  /t/cik/#,  of 
unquestionable  discretion  in  such  matters,  have  formed  of  the 
work  ;  provided  he  hint,  however  unobtrusively,  that  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  a  friend  mag  he  biassed,  and  his  friends  may  pnnHihlg 
he  mistaken.  lie  may  even  give  his  own  opinion,  coiujiaratively, 
and  may  he  allowed  to  think  the  work  the  toast  untcorihg  of 
all  that  he  has  given  to  the  public  ;  or  he  may  speak  of  the 
time  and  opportunites  employed  upon  it,  filling  up,  however, 
the  unemphatic  part  of  the  sentence,  with  the  remark  that  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  always  proportional  to  diligence,  'riien,  diffRUil- 
ties  overcome  are  so  many  triumphs  ;  and  the  work  was  com- 
poseil  amid  numerous  interruptions  and  avocations,  under  the 
priwsure  of  ill  health,  as  a  mere  refuge  from  languor  and  low 
spirits,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  hooks  of  referenct*,  in  a  soli¬ 
tude  that  aflbrde<l  no  communication  with  others,  in  a  hustle 
that  alloweil  no  pause  for  thought,  in  a  hurry  necessarily 
arising  from  a  limitation  of  time,  in  short,  tinder  circum- 
stanei*s  every  way  unfitting  and  disheartening  ;  or  the  subject  is 
entirely  »vcw,  or  it  is  hackneyed  till  nothing  new  esn  be  said 
upon  it,  or  it  is  so  dry  as  not  to  admit  the  ornaments  of  com¬ 
position,  or,  in  fact,  it  is  something  which  it  ilisplays  an  inw- 
dible  genius  ever  to  have  attempted,  begun,  or  carried  into 
execution.  Another  method  of  the  autocritic  is  a  kind  of  re- 
Ju^io  ad  ab»mrdHm  :  to  shew  the  excellence  of  the  |K>cm  or 
the  novel,  he  fhewa  the  absurdity  of  any  one  who  can  find  or 
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t'aiicy  a  fault  in  it ;  aiul  to  shew  tills,  he  puts  into  his  critic’s 
iiioutli  some  objection  e^re^iously  frivolous. 

This  last  appears  to  be  Mr.  Moore's  melhofl  in  the  prose- 
interludes  of  the  poem  before  us  ; — we  should  suy  the  poems, 
the  work  hein^  a  collection  of  stories  sun:^  by  the  priuce  of 
Bucharia  to  his  betrothed  Lalla  Uookh,  the  daui^hter  of  Au- 
ruu^ehe,  as  he  conducts  her,  under  the  disg;uise  of  the  luiii- 
stnd  Feramorz,  from  Delhi  to  Cashmere.  Fadladeeu,  the 
critic,  is  of  the  princess's  party,  (a  kind  of  concentration,  we 
presume,  of  certain  P'adladoens  of  the  North,)  from  the  futi¬ 
lity  of  whose  objections  the  reader  is  certainly  leti  to  infer  the 
[RTfection  of  a  poem  which  can  furnish  no  better  amusement 
ibr  so  renowned  a  dissecter  of  tarts  and  ejiics. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  call  Mr.  Moore  the  most  elegant 
poet  of  the  age.  lie  has  not  the  pathos  of  Southey,  nor 
the  spiritedness  of  Scott,  nor  the  intense  fetding  of  Lord  Byron, 
nor  the  wayward  imaginings  of  Wordsworth,  nor  the  strange 
wildness  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ;  but  whatever  can  in  any 
manner  or  measure  contribute  to  perfect  elegance  and  |>olish,  he 
has  entirely  at  command  enough  of  natural  imagery,  enough 
of  sentiment,  enough  of  feeling,  for  this  end,  wiUi  a  fancy  in¬ 
exhaustible  in  pretty  combinations,  and  a  memory  full  fraught 
with  whatever  is  luscious  in  language  or  gentle  in  versification. 
No  thought  so  homely  but  he  can  dress  it  to  advantage  ;  none 
so  awkward  but  he  can  teach  it  some  graceful  turn. 

We  arc  aware  that  we  have  not  been  describing  a  poet  of  th« 
higher  order;  that  Mr.  Moore's  pretty  little  gilded  gondola  ia 
the  gayest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  Vauxhall  regatta,  or  a  Vene¬ 
tian  carnival,  but  that  it  could  not  hope  to  live  in  the  heave  and  the 
swell  of  the  mighty  ocean;  that,  when  its  sail  is  filled  with,  the 
^igh  of  the  zephyr  or  the  breath  of  fair  laily's  fan,  it  coasts 
merrily  by  sunny  islets  and  verdant  fields  ;  but  Unit,  when  the 
Waves  are  high  and  tlie  winds  are  abroad,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  there.  Still,  we  think  that  the  praise  we  have  given,  is 
distinctly  that  at  which  Mr.  Moore  has  always  aimed,  that 
his  greatest  admirers  cannot  he  hurt  at. our  refusing  him  any 
:lier. 

Even  this  praise,  however,  we  cannot  give  without  its  quali¬ 
fications, — such,  and  so  har<l,  arc  critics.  In  the  first  place, 
the  style  which  Mr.  Moore  has  chosen,  is  that  which  beyond 
any  other  is  liable  to  cloy.  Nature  is  infinite  ;  art,  we  know, 
finite;  and  though  nature  presents  herself  to  us  under 
tliousand.  forms,  still,  every  one  sees  these  under  a  very 
niirrow  set  of  impressious,  and  there  is  always  danger  lest 
the  poet,  unlimited  as  he  is  in  his  range,  thould,  like  the  bee, 
which,  from  a  whole  wilderness  of  flowers,  all  of  diflTerenl  scents 
VoL.  Vlll.  N.S.  flE 
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nn<!  propfTtip*,  extracts  ever  the  same  sweet  but  cloyins' 
honey,  tor  ever  present  ns  iinai^rs  and  feelina^s  ot‘  the  same 
complexion.  There  is  always  dunc^er  ut*  this,  but  abundantly 
more  in  the  elej^ant,  than  in  any  other  s|>ecies  ot*  composition. 
Klei^ance  implies  sch'ction,  and  in  proportion  as  the  hounds 
within  which  the  writer  confines  himself,  are  narrower,  must 
the  objects  with  which  he  is  conversant  be  fewer.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  frequently,  notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  fancy 
which  we  suppose  few  would  deny  the  Author,  how  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  same  images  recur  in  the  work  before  us.  We 
roust  not  be  frighted  from  justice,  even  though  we  are  anti¬ 
cipated  by  Fadladeen  himself  in  one  remark  upon  the  endless 
profusion  of  tlowers  and  birds  and  dews  and  gems  exhibited 
throughout  the  po**ms  of  Feramor/.  Here  are  roses, — roses  in 
every  page, — a  whole  haram  for  the  most  voluptuous  of  Fera- 
roorz's  biiihulM^  and  sunshine  on  the  waters  and  sunshine  on  the 
leav’es,  with  hrec/es  in  every  corner  and  oilours  in  every  breeze, 
and  lutes  and  langnishment,  lovers  and  whispers,  kisses  and 
4ighs, — smiles  of  all  meanings,  and  eyes  of  all  colours,  with 
tressis  to  correspond,  and  moonlight — we  have  be^m  so  sur¬ 
feited  with  moonlight,  that  how  long  it  may  he  before  we  enjoy 
a  walk  in  the  evening  again  we  cannot  venture  to  say.  As 
to  women, — verily,  it  is  nngalhnt,  but  we  are  perfectly  sick  of 

*  Young  Mirzida’s  blue  eyes, 

Whose  sleepy  lid  like  snow  on  violets  lies, 

Aronya’s  cheeks,'  &c.  kc. 

It  is  impossible  hy  quotations  to  give  the  f(»cling  that  arises 
from  the  tout-ensemhlc  of  these  elegant,  yet,  we  had  almost 
said,  palling  poems.  The  reader  may  imagine  the  effeet  likely 
to  be  protlnceil  by  a  succession  of  passages  like  the  following. 

•  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 

With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  gave, 

lu  temples,  and  grottos,  and  fountains  as  clear 

As  the  love-lighted  eyes  tlial  hang  over  their  wave  ? 

*  Oh !  to  see  it  at  sunset, — when  w  arm  o'er  the  Lake 
Its  splendour  ot  parting  a  summer  eve  throws, 

Like  a  bride,  full  of  blushes,  when  ling’ring  to  take 
A  last  look  of  her  mirror  at  nigiil  ere  she  goes  I — 

When  the  shrines  through  the  foliage  arc  gleaming  half 
shown, 

And  each  hallows  the  hour  by  some  rites  of  its  own. 

Here  the  music  of  pray'r  firom  a  minaret  swells, 

Here  the  Magian  his  urn  full  of  perfume  is  swinging, 

And  here,  at  the  altar,  a  zone  of  sweet  bells 
Round  the  waist  of  some  fair  Indian  dancer  is  ringing. 

Or  to  see  it  by  moonlight,— when  mellowly  shines 

The  light  o’er  iu  palaccti  gardens  and  shrines ; 
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When  the  wnter-fnlU  p^leam  like  a  quii  k  fall  of  ttnrs, 

Aiul  the  ni^htin^^alcs  hymn  irom  the  itie  of  Chenars 
Is  broken  by  ljuuhs  and  li^it  echoes  of  fret 
From  the  cool,  sliining  walks  where  the  young  (people 
meet.— 

Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes  { 

A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slonly  ii  breaks, 

Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  call'd  forth  every  one 
Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  of  tiie  Sua. 

•  When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day, 

From  his  Haram  of  night-dowers  stealing  away ; 

And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos  like  a  lover 
The  young  aspen-trees  till  they  tremlile  all  over. 

When  the  East  is  as  w’arni  as  tne  light  of  first  hope's, 

And  DaVf  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurl'cl, 

Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  portal  that  opes. 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  o!  bliss  to  the  world  !*  , 

,  ’  pp’.  295— ‘207. 

Another  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Moore’s  style  is,  that  it  is  so 
easily  counterfeited.  Ciiandciir  of  mien  and  beauty  of  coun¬ 
tenance, — grace  in  the  steps  and  hea>en  in  the  eye;— these  arc 
things  not  to  be  imitateil,  spite  of  heels  and  cprsolsi  rouge  ami 
pearl-powder  ;  but  when  the  attraction  of  tin*  muse  is  to  consist  in 
her  dress  and  onminenta,  then  we  all  kuoW  that  paste  is  chen|)cr 
than  diamonds,  and  glass  beads  than  pearls,  ai^d  in  unskiHnl 
eyes  the  lady  may  pass  for  a  fashionable  belle,  in  cotton  voiveks 
and  gilded  chains.  Whether  all  of  even  31r.  Moorc*s  diaiuoinU 
are  hrilliants  we  shall  presently  see.  , 

Figures,  as  we  hinted  above,  are  crowded  almost  beyond  ali 
)>reeedent  in  the  presemt  volume.  Some  of  tliese  will  doubt- 
l»‘ss  he  thought  exceedingly  i>eautiful.  , 

*  “  Poor  race  of  Men  !’*  said  the  pitying  Spirit, 

“  Dearly  yc  pay  for  your  primal  fall— 

Some  How  rots  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit,  *  ‘ 

“  but  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  all!”  '  p.  I  lf. 

*  lUit  nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri ; 

Her  soul  is  Siid—  her  w  ings  are  weary — 

Joyless  she  sees  tlie  sun  look  down  ‘ 

On  that  great  Temple,  once  his  own, 

Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  tlieir  shadows  from  on  high, 

Like  d^s,  which  the  wizard,  Time,  ^ 

Had  rais’d  to  count  his  ages  by  P  p.  153.  . 

*  Alas — how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  t 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  liad  tried. 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  .tied :  , 

9K‘5  • 
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That  stood  the  storm,  when  wetcs  were  rough. 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships,  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  heav'n  was  all  tranquillity  !’  pp.  304—305. 

‘  Oh  grief,  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  lov’d  to  live  or  fear’d  to  die 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute,  that  ne’er  hath  spoken 
Since  the  sad  day  its  master>chord  was  broken !'  p.  22. 

*  Too  happy  days !  when,  if  he  touch’d  a  flower 
Or  gem  of  thine,  ’twas  sacred  from  that  hour  ; 

When  thou  didst  study  him,  till  every  tone 
And  gesture  and  dear  look  became  thy  own, — 

Thy  voice  like  his,  the  changes  of  his  face 
In  thine  reflected  with  still  lovelier  grace, 

Like  echo,  sending  hack  sweet  music,  fraught 
W’ith  twice  th’  aerial  sweetness  it  had  brought!’  p.  20. 

*  Many  a  fair  bark  that,  all  the  day. 

Had  lurk’d  in  sheltering  creek  or  bay. 

Now  bounded  on  and  gave  their  sails, 

Yet  dripping,  to  the  evening  gales ; 

Like  eagles,  when  the  storm  is  done, 

Spreading  their  wet  wings  in  the  sun.'  p.  254. 

^fr.  Moore  is  not  always,  indeed,  so  happy  ;  though  we  have 
no  doubt  many  a  fair  critic  of  seventeen  has  thought  the  fol- 
lowing  prettinesses  the  sweetest  things  imaginable. 

*  There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs. 

And  each  a  different  perfume  bears, — 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
FI ad  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  w'atch  and  wait  on  them  alone, 

And  wall  no  other  breath  than  theirs !’  p.  234. 

•  Yes — for  a  spirit,  pure  as  hers. 

Is  always  pure,  ev'n  while  it  errs; 

As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill, 

Though  turn’d  astray,  is  sunshine  still!! !’  p.  230. 

This  we  take  to  be  as  remote  from  common  sense,  as  from 
orlboilo\y,  and  as  far  from  being  |>oetry  as  from  either  :  but  it  is 
a  iwcet  pretty  image  I ! 

*  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 

And  mine  are  the  murmuring,  dying  notes. 

That  fail  os  soil  as  snow  on  the  sea. 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly !’  p.  318. 

How  coDvcnieiit  for  Uie  |H>et  this  same  word  melt  !  Again  : 

With  sudden  start  he  turn’d 
«  And  pointed  to  tlie  distant  wave. 
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Where  ltghu»  like  charnel  meteors,  bum*d '  ' 

Rluely,  as  o*er  some  seaman's  grave ; 

And  tiery  darts,  at  intervals. 

Flew  up  all  sparkling  from  the  main. 

As  if  each  star  that  nightly  falls, 

Were  shooting  back  to  heaven  again.*  pp.  .195. 

l^urely  this  is  childish  work.  But  we  must  in  fairness  proceed. 

*  Rut  now  that  Shape,  which  had  appall'd  her  view, 

That  Semblance— oil  how  terrible,  it  true  !— 

Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  career 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold,  deep,  severs, 

As  when,  in  northern  seas,  at  midnight  dark. 

An  isle  of  ice  encounters  some  swill  bark. 

And,  startling  all  its  wretches  from  their  sleep, 

By  one  cold  impulse  hurls  them  to  the  deep.’  p.  32. 

*  And  amply  Selim  ouafhi  of  each. 

And  seems  resolv'd  the  floods  shall  reach 
His  inward  heart,— shedding  around 
A  genial  deluge,  as  they  run, 

That  soon  shall  leave  no  spot  undrown'd. 

For  Love  to  rest  his  wings  upon. 

He  little  knew  how  well  the  hoy 
Can  float  upon  a  goblet's  streams, 

Lighting  them  with  his  smile  of  joy 

As  bards  have  seen  him,  in  their  dreams, 

Down  the  blue  Ganges  laughing  glide 
Upon  a  rosy  lotus  wreath, 

Catening  new  lustre  from  the  tide 

That  with  his  image  shone  beneath.'  pp.  326—327. 

*  The  beauteous  clouds,  though  daylight's  Star 
Hud  sunk  behind  the  hills  of  Lar,  « 

Were  still  with  lingering  glories  bright, — 

As  if,  to  grace  the  gorgeous  West, 

The  Spirit  of  departing  Light 
That  eve  had  lefl  his  sunny  vest 

Behind  him,  ere  he  wing’d  his  flight. 

Never  was  scene  so  form'd  for  love ! 

Beneath  them,  waves  of  crystal  move 

In  silent  swell— heav'n  glows  above,  ' 

And  their  pure  hearts,  to  transport  given, 

Swell  like  the  wave,  and  glow  like  heav’n  !'  p.  254'.  ^ 

But  we  (piotc  no  more  of  these  Della  Cruscaii  graces,  these 
untranslatable  turns  that  hinge  upon  the  twofold  sense  of  a  word, 
these  pretty  nothings.  The  atwve  may  suffice,  we  tbiok,  to 
shew  that  all  Mr.  Moore's  glitter  is  not  gohl ;  and  we  are  the 
more  earnest  in  exposing  the  counterfeit,  on  the  principle  that 
the  law  always  punishes  with  greater  severity  a  crime  of  easier 
commission.  They  who  cannot  give  us  Mr.  Moore’s  beauties, 
will  give  us  his  faults,  and  the  beauties  and  the  faults  together 
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are  of  so  seductive  a  kind,  that  we  sliall  be  inundated  with 
roses  and  had  taste,  1  Vila’s  sweet  smiles  and  the  poet’s  simper¬ 
ing  nonsense. 

The  first  poem  is,  ‘  The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan.’  I'his 
prophet  Mokaniia  was  an  impostor,  purportinj;  to  he  a  successor 
of  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet.  Ilis  face  is  always  shrouded 
from  the  eyes  of  even  his  e^reatest  favourites,  hy  a  silver  veil,  to 
eemceal,  osU*nsihly,  the  splendours  whieli  his  followers  were 
yet  neither  worthy  to  behold  nor  able  to  tolerate  ;  in  reality, 
hideousness  of  feature  unhecomius:  not  only  a  prophet,  hut  a  man. 
Like  (’atherine  of  Medici,  Mt>kanna  always  eacries  with  him  a 
cnrlajv.  of  yoiin*^  twirls, — >Vhiit  could  our  poet  do  without  them  ? 
— the  victims  of  his  own  lust,  and  the  decov-hirds  by  which  to 
attract  devotees.  Amon^  the  rest  is  mie,  Ztdiea,  who  had  been 

betrothed  to  a  fond  and  youthlul  lover  that  war  had  torn  from 

% 

her  arms,  and  of  whose  death  she  had  since  heard. 

‘  Such  was  the  mood  In  which  that  mission  found 
Younp  /eliea, — that  mission,  which  around 
I'he  Eastern  world,  in  every  region  blest 
With  woman’s  smile,  sought  out  its  loveliest. 

To  grace  that  galaxy  of  lips  and  eyes. 

Which  the  VeiTd  Prophet  destin'd  for  the  skies  ! — 

And  such  quick  welcome  as  a  spark  receives 
Dropp’d  on  abed  of  autumn’s  wither’d  leaves, 

Did  every  tale  of  these  enthusiasts  find 
Jn  the  wild  maiden’s  sorrow-blighted  mind. 

All  Hrc  at  once  the  mmld’ning  zeal  she  caught: — 

Elect  of  I’uradisc  !  blest,  rapturous  thought ; 

Predestin’d  bride,  in  heaven's  eternal  dome. 

Of  some  brave  youth — ha  !  duVst  they  say  “  of  somcT* 

No— of  the  one,  one  only  object.*  pp. 

The  poi  in  opens  with  a  strand  pageant,  planned  for  the  pur- 
|)Ose  of  reeeiving  young  Azim, 

‘  a  proselyte  worth  hordes 
Of  cooler  spirits  and  less  practis’d  swords. — 

I'he  prophet  speaks,  his  followers  applaud,  his  mistresses  peep 
from  tliiir  curtained  huram,  and  in  the  youth  Zelica  recognises 
her  own  Azim.  Such  are  the  materials  of  the  story:  we  shall 
not  follow  it  out.  It  is  much  too  m(  lodrdmafic  ior  our  taste; 
all  pndiahility  or  consisteucy  is  sacriticetl  for  a  stare  and  a 
start  lu  proof  of  this,  we  slpall  give  the  means  which  Mo- 
kanna  adopts  for  hiudiiig  Zelica  irrevocably  his. 

*  lie  hurried  her  away,  yet  brea tiling  hi isg. 

To  the  dim-charnel-house  ; — through  all  its  steams 
Of  thimp  and  death,  led  only  by  tliose  gleams 
Which  foul  Corruption  lights,  as  with  design 
To  show  the  gay  and  proud  she  too  can  shine  ! — 
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And,  passing  on  through  upright  ranks  of  Dead, 

Which  to  the  maiden,  doubly  craz’d  by  dread, 

Seem'd,  through  the  bluish  dcathdight  round  the|ncast» 

'I'o  move  their  lips  in  mutter ings  us  she  pass’d — 

There,  in  that  awful  place,  when  each  haa  Quaff’d 
And  pledg’d  in  silence  such  a  fearful  draught. 

Such — oh  !  the  look  and  tiiste  of  that  red  bowl 
Will  haunt  her  till  she  dies — he  bound  her  soul 
l^Y  n  dark  oath,  in  hell’s  own  language  fram’d. 

Never,  while  earth  his  mystic  pitsence  claim’d, 

While  the  blue  arch  of  day  hung  o’erthem  botli, 

Never,  by  that  all  imprecating  oath. 

In  joy  or  sorrow  from  his  side  to  sever.— 

She  swore,  and  the  wide  charnel  echoed,  “  never,  never !”  ' 

pp.  ‘26 — 137. 

In  (he  same  htriking  st}le  is  the  death  ot' Zeliea.  The  pro- 
jdiet  is  defeated,  and  Hies  to  Neksheb,  taking  with  him  this 
poor  vietiiii  and  the  few  of  his  followers  that  still  remain  to 
him.  Here  they  hold  out  for  sometime;  but  at  length 

‘  Mokanna  sees  the  world  is  his  no  more 
One  sting  at  parting,  and  his  grasp  is  o’er.’ 

He  invites  his  followers  to  a  hanquet,  poisons  them,  and  being, 
(hough  ‘  cruel  yet  merciful,’  and  not  wishing  them  *  to  linger,* 
lifts  his  veil  and  frightens  them  to  death,  tlieii  plunger  into  a 
vessel  of  ‘  huruing  drugs,’  and  leaves  Zeliea  the  only  living  thing 
within  the  walls.  What  becomes  of  her  let  the  j)oet  tell. 
'I'lie  next  morning  the  city  is  stormed,  a  breacK  cfTecicd,  and  the 
besiegers  enter,  Azim,  of  course,  first. 

*  Just  then,  a  figure,  with  slow  step,  advanc’d 
Forth  from  the  ruin’d  walls ;  and,  as  there  glanc’d 
A  sunbeam  over  it,  all  eyes  could  see 

The  well-known  Silver  VT*il! — “’'Fislle,  ’tis  He, 

**  Mokanna,  and  alone !”  they  shout  around  ; 

Y'oung  Azim  from  his  steed  springs  to  the  ground — 

**  Mine,  Holy  Caliph!  mine,*"  he  cries,  **  the  task 
“  To  crush  yon  daring  wretch — ’tis  all  I  ask.” 

Eager  he  darts  to  meet  the  demon  foe. 

Who  still  across  wide  heaps  of  ruin  slow 
And  falteringly  comes,  till  they  arc  near; 

Then,  with  a  bound,  rushes  on  Azim’s  spear, 

And,  casting  off  the  Veil  in  falling,  shows — 

Oh.!— *tii  his Zeiica’s life-blood  that  Hows  !’  pp.  lid— 1^. 

Azim  is  another  instance  in  point,  and  the  poet  hat  described 
him  so  well  that  we  shall  not  attempt  any  ilescription  of  our 
own. 

*  Though  few  his  years,  ibe  West  already  knows 
Y’oung  Azim’s  fame  beyond  tb’  Olympian  snows, 
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Erf  manhood  darken’d  o’er  his  downy  cheek, 

O'erwhvlm’d  in  tight  and  captive  to  Uie  Greek, 

He  linger’d  there,  till  peace  dissolv’d  his  chains ; — 

Oh  !  who  could,  ev'n  in  bondage,  tread  the  plains 
Of  glorious  Greece,  nor  feel  his  spirit  rise 
Kindling  within  him  ?  who,  with  heart  and  eyes, 

Could  walk  wlierc  Liberty  had  been,  nor  see  . 

The  shining  fool-prints  of  her  Deity, 

Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  m  the  air, 

Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  hail  been  there  ? 

Not  he,  that  youthful  warrior, — no,  too  well 
For  his  soul’s  quiet  work’d  th*  awakening  spell ; 

And  now,  returning  to  his  own  dear  land, 

Full  of  those  dreams  of  good  that,  vainly  grand. 

Haunt  the  young  heart; — proud  views  of  human- kind, 

Of  men  to  gods  exalted  and  refin’d ; — 

False  views,  like.thut  horizon’s  fair  deceit. 

Where  earth  and  heav’n  but  srcwi,  alas,  to  meet ! — 

Soon  us  he  heard  an  Arm  Divine  was  rais’d 
To  right  the  nations,  and  beheld,  emblaz’d 
On  the  while  flag  Mokanna’s  host  unfurl’d. 

Those  words  of  sunshine,  “  Freedom  to  the  World,” 

At  once  his  faith,  his  sword,  his  soul  obey’d 
Th’  inspiring  summons ;  every  chosen  blade. 

That  fought  beneath  that  banner’s  sacred  text. 

Seem’d  doubly  edg’d,  for  this  world  and  the  next; 

And  ne’er  did  Faith  with  her  smooth  bandage  bind 
Eyes  more  devoutly  willing  to  be  blind. 

In  virtue’s  cause  ; — never  was  soul  inspir’d 
With  livelier  trust  in  what  it  most  desir’d. 

Than  his,  th’  enthusiast  there,  who  kneeling,  pale 
With  pious  awe,  before  that  SiUer  Veil, 

Believes  the  form,  to  which  he  bends  his  knee, 

Some  pure,  redeeming  angel,  sent  to  free 
This  fetter’d  world  from  every  bond  and  stain. 

And  bring  its  primal  glories  back  again!’  pp.  18 — 15. 

Now,  what  was  the  method  most  likely  to  confirm  a  young 
and  burning  proselyte  like  this  ?  Surely  ]\lokauna  hits  upon  the 
worst,  when  he  introduces  him,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  so¬ 
lemnity,  into  :i  haram  glowing  with  voluptuousness,  into  the 
very  centre  of  ‘  rings  and  plumes  and  pearls,*  ‘  illuminated 
‘  halls,’  and  ‘  fragrant  waters.*  But  if  the  scene  does  not  suit 
Azim,  it  does  Mr.  ^loore ;  he  is  quite  at  home,  while  the  hero 
‘  roams  bewildered.’ 

We  have  not  scrupled  to  express  our  undisguised  opinion  of 
‘  the  Veiled  Prophet' :  it  is  not  a  pmun  to  our  taste,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  heaiiliful  passages  nevertheless.  The  reminiscences  of  the 
girls  of  Mokaniia’s  haram  are  very  touching. 

* - — "■■■  Some  younger  girls 

Arc  gone  by  moonlight  to  the  garden  beds. 
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To  gather  fresh,  cool  chaplets  for  their  heads ; 

Gay  creatures  !  sweet,  though  mournful,  *tis  to  see 
How  each  prefers  a  garland  from  that  tree 
Which  brings  to  mind  her  childhood’s  innocent  day, 

And  the  dear  fields  and  friendships  far  away. 

The  maid  of  India,  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  the  Champac’s  leaves  of  gold. 

Thinks  of  the  time  when,  by  the  Ganges’  flood, 

Her  little  play-mates  scatter’d  many  a  bud 
Upon  her  long  black  hair,  with  glossy  gleam 
Just  dripping  from  the  consecrated  stream  ; 

While  the  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smell 
Of  her  own  mountain  flowers,  as  by  a  spell, — 

'1  he  sweet  Elcaya,  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  hows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy-— 

Sees,  call’d  up  round  her  by  these  magic  scents, 

The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father’s  tents ; 

Sighs  for  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain. 

And  wishes  ev’n  its  sorrows  hack  again  !’  pp.  51 — 5'J. 

Sir  John  Stevenson  must  do  his  best  for  the  following  sung. 

‘  There’s  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer’s  stream, 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long; 

I  In  the  time  of  my  childhood  ’tw'ns  like  a  sweet  dream, 

'fo  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird’s  song. 

'fhat  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

But  oft  when  ahme,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 

1  think — is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 

Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  culm  iWndcmcer? 

‘  No,  the  roses  soon  wither’d  that  hung  o’er  the  wave. 

But  some  blossoms  were  gather’d,  while  freshly  they  shone, 
And  a  dew  was  distill’d  from  their  flowers,  that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer,  when  summer  was  gone. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight,  ere  it  dies, 

An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year  ; 

Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  ‘twas  then  to  my  eyes. 

Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendemcer  1’  p,  611. 

‘  Paradise  and  the  Perl*  is  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful,  hut, 
in  onr  (‘oneeption,  a  iiuicli  liup)>ier  eflort  of  the  Author.  It 
not  without  his  usual  tuwdriiiess  ;  hut  we  think  there  is  no  reader, 
not  even  a  critic  by  profession,  but  muat  be  pleased  with  it. 

‘  One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Rdcn  stood,  disconsolate ; 

And  ns  she  listen’d  to  the  Springs 
Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 

And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 
Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 

She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e’er  have  lost  that  glorious  place  1 

*•  **  How  happy,”  exclaim'd  this  child  of  air,  _ 

**  Are  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there. 
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**  Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall; 

“  Though  noine  are  the  gardens  of  eartli  and  sea, 

“  And  tlie  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 

“  One  blossom  of  Heaven  out-blooms  them  all  !***  p. 

*  I'hc  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping 
'1  he  gates  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping  : 

And,  as  he  nearer  drew'  and  listen'd 
To  her  sud  M)ng,  a  tear«drop  glisten'd 
\\  ithin  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 
From  Eden's  fountain,  when  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flow'r,  w  hich — Druinins  say — 

Blooms  no  where  but  in  Faradise! 

“  Nymph  of  a  fair,  but  erring  line  !” 

(lently  he  said — “  One  hope  is  thine. 

*'ris  written  in  the  Look  of  Fate, 

“  'I  he  Peri  yet  may  he  jorgiven 
H'ho  hriitf^Ji  to  this  Eternal  Gate 
“  ’1  he  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven  ! 

Go,  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  ; — 

“  *Tis  sw  eet  to  let  the  FardonM  in  !*’  ’  pp.  134* — 135. 

The  poem  consists  of  llie  three  dilVerent  attempts  nnule  b> 
the  IVri  after  this  gift  ‘  most  clear  to  Heaven.*  \V*e  shall  lea\c 
tliese  to  the  gut'ss  of  wur  readers,  contenting  ourselves  with  two 
4{notutions  from  this  pleasing  little  poem.  The  first  is  an 
Kgyptian  scene. 

‘  Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted, 

Now  among  Afric’s  I.unar  Meuntains, 

F»*ir  to  the  South,  the  Peri  liglited; 

And  sleek’d  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide, — whose  birth 
Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth, 

Deep  in  those  solitary  woods,  ' 

Where  oil  the  (lenii  of  the  Floods 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile, 

And  hail  the  new -horn  Giant’s  wmiile  ! 

Thence,  over  Egypt’s  palmy  groves. 

Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Kings, 

The  exil’d  Spirit  signing  roves; 

And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  warm  Ilosetta’s  vole — now  loves 
To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  culm  of  Maoris’  Lake. 

’Tw'as  a  fair  tccne — a  Land  more  bright 
Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  ! 

Who  could  have  Uiought,  Uiat  saw*  this  night 
Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  heav’n’s  serenest  light ; — 

Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bending 
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Languidly  their  leaf>crown’d  heads, 

Like  youthtul  uiaids,  when  sleep  de^icendiog 
Warns  them  to  their  sUktMi  beds ; — 

Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 
Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake. 

That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright. 

When  their  beloved  Sun’s  awake 
Those  ruin’d  shrines  and  towers  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream; 

Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought  but  the  lap-wing's  cry  is  heard. 

Nought  seen  but  (when  tlie  shadows,  flitting 
Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam) 

Some  purple  wing'd  Sultana  sitting 
Upon  a  column,  motionless 
And  glittering,  like  an  idol-bird  !’  pp.  140 — 14f. 

‘  Who  could  have  thought,*  anaid  this  lovely  scene,  the  plague 
W  iia  busy  ? 

*  Just  then  beneath  some  orange  trees. 

Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  the  breeze 
WVre  wantoning  together,  free, 

Like  age  nt  play  with  infancy^— 

Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  bower. 

Close  by  the  Lake,  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  one  who,  at  this  silent  hour, 

Had  thither  stol'n  to  die  alone. 

One  who  in  life,  where'er  he  mov'd. 

Drew  aflcr  him  the  hearts  of  many  ; 

Yet  now,  as  though  he  ne’er  were  lov'd, 

Dies  •here,,  unseen,  unwept  by  any!’  pp.  144—145. 

— Not  ‘  uinvept  hy  any  one  follows  liiiu  to  weep  4br  him  and 
die  hy  him  ; — it  is  his  own  betrothed  bride. 

Oh  !  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

“  The  blessed  air,  that’s  breath'd  by  thee, 

**  And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 
**  Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me  ! 

“  There, — drink  my  tears,  while  yet  they  fall,* 

**  Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  oalm. 

And,  well  thou  know’*st.  I  d  shed  it  all, 

**  To  give  thy  brow  one  minute’s  calm. 

**  Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face — 

“Ami  not  thine — thy  own  lov’d  bride — 

“  The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place 
“  In  life  or  death  is  hy  tliy  side  ! 

“  Think'st  thou  that  she,  whose  only  light, 

“  In  this  dim  world,  from  thee  hath  shone, 

“  Could  bear  tlic  long,  the  cheerless  night, 

That  must  be  hers,  when  thou  art  gone  ? 
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**  That  I  can  live,  and  let  thee  go* 

“  Who  art  my  life  itself? — No,  no — 

“  When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
**  Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too! 

“  Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love  turn, 

“  Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  burn  ; 

“  C'ling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
“  The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there 
She  fails— she  sinks'- as  dies  tlie  lamp 
In  eharntl  airs  or  cavern-damp, 

So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ! 

One  struggle — and  his  pain  is  past — 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living  ! 

One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last 
Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving!*  pp.  147—148. 

T'he  *  Fire-worshippers*  is  not  very  original  in  fable :  A  young 
fire-liearted,  fire-worshipping  Persian  is  in  love  with  the  daughter' 
of  the  oppressor  and  persecutor  of  his  nation  and  religion,  the 
Arab  satrap  Al  llassan.  \Ve  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for 
an  analysis  of  the  story,  short  in  comparison  of  the  number  of 
lines  which  Mr.  Moore  has  spent  upon  it,  as  that  analysis  would 
he.  The  pcK'in  is  too  wordy. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  pretty  fantastic  song  from 
the  *  Li^ht  of  the  llarain.* 

*  1  know  where  the  winged  visions  dwell 

That  around  the  night-bed  play  ; 

I  know  each  herb  and  flowret's  bell. 

Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 

.  Then  hasten  wc,  maid, 

To  tw  ine  our  braid,  .  •  *  * 

ro-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

*  'rhe  image  of  love,  that  nightly  flies 

To  visit  the  bashful  maid, 

Steals  from  the  jasmine  flower,  that  sighs 
Its  soul,  like  her,  in  the  shade. 

The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  ft  happier  hour 
That  alights  on  misery's  brow, 

Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond-flower, 

That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough. 

Then  hasten  w*e,  maid. 

To  twine  our  braid, 

'ro-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

'  I'he  visions,  that  oft  to  worldly  eyes 
The  glitter  of  mines  unfold, 

Inhabit  the  mountain-herb,  that  dyes 
The  tootli  of  the  fawn  like  gold. 

The  phantom  shapes— oh  tou^  not  them— 

That  appal  the  murderer's  sight, 
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Lurk  in  the  fleshly  mandrake's  stem, 

That  shrieks,  when  torn  at  night ! 

Then  hasten  we,  maid, 

To  twine  our  braid, 

To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowxrs  will  fade. 

*  The  dream  of  the  injur'd,  patient  mind. 

That  smiles  at  the  wrongs  of  men. 

Is  found  in  the  bruis'd  and  wounded  rind 
Of  the  cinnamon,  sweetest  then  ! 

Then  hasten  we,  maid. 

To  twine  our  braid, 

To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade.’ 

pp.  S14— 316. 

Two  words  with  Mr,  J^Ioore  at  parting.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  not  only  we,  but  every  person  of  correct  moral 
feelings,  turned  with  disgust  and  abhorrence  from  a  volume  of 
{)Oems  *  that  blurrM  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty,’  and, 
veiling  all  that  was  licentious  in  thought  under  the  utmost 
grace  and  sweetness  of  language,  shewed  more  hostility  to 
"virtue,  than  the  grossest  indecency  or  most  undisguised  pro- 
faneness.^  Since  then,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  Mr.  Moore’s  muse 
has  somewhat  improved  in  her  morals,  though*  she  has  rather 
gone  off  in  her  personal  charms.  Still,  we  confess,  we  have  a 
higher  and  more  sacred  idea  awakened  by  tlie  name  of  poet, 
than  he  seems  to  have  ;  and  were  all  poets  like  him,  we  could 
nut  hut  concur  with  Plato  in  banishing  them  from  the  state. 
It  is  an  old  quotation  :  ‘  Aut  prodessc  volunt  ;*  and  assuredly 
never  understood  by  its  author  in  its  highest  and  best  and 
sublimest  meaning.  It  is  not  by  grave  saws  and  sleepy  pre¬ 
cepts  that  a  poet  is  to  attempt  or  expect  to  profit  his  readers ; 
it  is  hy  the  examples  he  portrays,  by  the  feelings  he  inspires, 
by  those  high  and  severe  imaginings  of  more  than  human 
excellence,  those  holy  aspirings,  those  ‘  immortal  longings’ 
after  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  iu  our  nature.  The  lamp 
of  the  soul  too  often  burns  dim  in  the  thick  atmosphere  of 
earth.  She  repairs  to  the  altars  of  poetry  to  replenish  it  with 
light  from  those  fires  which,  like  the  vestal  flames,  should 
be  never  kindled  but  from  Heaven.  Nothing  should  be  here  to 
soften  or  enervate  ;  nothing  loose,  nothing  voluptuous  ;  nothing 
but  what  plumes  the  soul’s  *  all-too  ruflSed’  wings,  and  imps  it 
for  its  native  skies.  Such  a  poet  is  a  good  jioet,  and  a  good 
citizen.  Is  Mr.  Moore  such  a  one  ? 
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( Cautiuucd  from  210.^' 

a  vi«*\v  of  the  niag’nitudi*  of  llie  ('roalioii  shows  the  in- 
^  oonooivahle  insignificance  of  this  our  world  ;  insomuch, 
that,  according  to  oiir  AuttioCs  simile,  its  total  annihilation 
would  he  no  more  sensihle  a  lot  s  to  the  Cnivers(‘,  than  the  fallini; 
of  u  h*af  into  a  streain  which  carries  it  away,  with  t  destruction 
of  nil  its  multitude  of  microscopic  unimalcuhe,  would  be  to  an 
amnle  fon*st.  Such  is  the  importance  in  the  1" inverse,  of  the 
globe  which  appears  so  wide  a  scene  to  its  intelligent  inlu- 
bitants,  hatlling  by  its  long  succession  of  re  gion  after  region,  the 
reali/ing  power  of  their  imagination  -the  globe,  of  which  the 
most  protracted  journeying  life  would  suflice  hut  for  the  survey 
of  a  very  small  portion  ; — for  the  ascendency  over  narrow  sec¬ 
tions  of  which,  opposed  millions  have,  tlirough  every  age,  been 
intiamed  to  mutual  bloodshed  and  extermination  ; — for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  little  specks  of  whiih,  in  an  appropriation  through  a 
few  tleeting  years,  innumerable  individuals  arc  at  all  time.s 
toiling  with  an  ardour  which  merges  all  other  interests  ; — of 
which,  in  short,  its  transient  Inhabitants  are  seeking  to  juake  a 
lleavtMi  and  a  (iod.  Such,  relatively  to  the  grand  whole,  is 
the  importance  of  this  orb,  and  of  the  creatures  to  whom  it  ap¬ 
pears  so  immense  and  interesting  an  object.  ’I'ruly,  it  was  re- 
serveil  for  the  .Modern  Astronomy  to  supply  an  adequate  com¬ 
mentary  on  our  Au(hor\s  text  :  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou 

art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?'* 
But  here,  instead  of  an  humhlo  and  adoring  gratitude  that  the 
Almighty  (/ock,  nevertheless,  visit  man,  in  ways  of  marvellous 
condescension  and  benignity,  tliere  comes  in  the  malignant 
suggestion,  that  our  worhl  being  so  trivial  an  object  in  the  Cre¬ 
ation,  il  is  ahsnid  to  imagine  that  the  Being  who  presides  over 
it  ail  should  give  sueh  attention  to  this  atom  of  existence,  as  the 
Christian  religion  represents  him  to  do,  and  therefore  tlic  reli¬ 
gion  that  so  represents  cannot  be  true. 

*  Is  it  likely,  says  the  Intidel,  that  (vod  would  send  his  eternal  Son, 
to  die  for  tiie  puny  occupiers  of  so  insigniticant  a  province  in  the 
mighty  held  of  his  creation  ?  Are  we  the  betilting  objects  of  so  great 
and  so  s'gnal  an  inicrposition  ?  Docs  not  the  largeness  of  that  field 
which  astronomy  lays  open  to  the  view  of  modern  science,  throw  a 
suspicion  over  the  trutli  of  the  (iospel  history ;  and  how  shall  we 
reconcile  the  greatness  of  that  w’onderful  movement  which  was  made 
in  heaven  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  with  the  comparative 
meanness  and  obscurity  of  our  species  ? 
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*  Such  a  humble  portion  of  the  universe  as  ours,  coukl  never  have 
been  the  object  of  such  high  and  distinguishing  attentions  as 
Christianity  has  assigned  to  it.  Ciod  would  not  have  manifested  him¬ 
self  in  the  Hesh  for  the  salvation  of  so  paltry  a  world.  The  monarch 
of  a  whole  continent  would  never  move  from  his  capital,  and  lay 
aside  the  splendour  of  royalty ;  and  subject  himself  for  months,  or 
for  years,  to  perils  and  poverty,  and  persecution  ;  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  some  small  islet  of  his  dominions,  which,  though  swallowed 
by  an  carthnuake,  could  not  be  missed  amid  the  glories  of  so  wide  an 
empire ;  and  all  this  to  gain  the  lost  alFections  of  a  few  families  upon 
its  surface.* 

How  little  n|)pre!ionsioii  our  Author,  as  a  (Christian  advocate, 
felt  at  meeting  this  objection,  appears  from  the  ambitious  de¬ 
light  with  which  he  lias  dilated  the  view  of  that  grandeur  of  the 
Tniverse,  on  which  the  ohjeetiou  is  founded,  lie  proceeds  to 
the  argument  for  silencing  it,  in  the  Second  Discourse,  which 
commences  with  some  striking  ohscTvations  on  the  imperfect 
community  of  feeling  and  of  intcdleclual  perception  between 
human  beings.  These  are  made  to  bear  on  tlie  character  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  \vay  of  representing  that  the  generality 
of  even  cultivated  men  are  perfectly  unajiprized  of,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  ade(|uately  estimating,  some  of  the  most  important  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  llie  agency  of  that  pliilosophcr’s  mind.  They 
look  at  liis  brilliant  discoveries,  and  admire,  in  a  general  way, 
the  mighty  force  of  genius  and  intellect  so  obviously  inanifesteil 
in  them  ;  hut  have  no  comprelieusion,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  can  have  none,  of  that  absolutely  sublime  self-command 
and  self-df'nial  which  accompanied,  in  continual  exercise,  the 
process  which  resiiltctl  in  so  vast  an  extension  of  the  dotniDioti 
of  science.  They  cannot  ho  awtijc  what  a  course  and  what  a 
magnitude  of  achievement  it  was,  of  solf-emancination  from  all 
prc-occupying  systems  and  notions  ;  of  calm  endurance  of  tho 
hostility  of  those  who  could  not  lie  so  emauci|)ated  ;  of  repression 
of  all  temerity  of  speculation  that  might  have  sprung  from  con¬ 
scious  power  and  success  ;  of  invincible  coolness  and  perse¬ 
vering  labour  amid  the  dazzling  disclosure  of  magiiificeiit 
novelty  ;  of  resistance  to  all  the  beguilemenl  of  the  splendid 
plausibilities  which  must  often  have  {indented  tlieir  auddeii 
fascinations  to  such  a  mind  in  such  a  career  ;  in  short,  of  in¬ 
corruptible  reason,  which  never  lost  sight  of  the  tests  of  truth, 
nor  failed  to  acknowledge  submissively  the  limits  to  the  range 
of  the  human  intellect.  An  entire  exemption  from  arrogance 
and  prts^umption,  and  an  invariable,  inviolable  fidelity  to  the 
principle  of  admitting  nothing  but  solid  evidence  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  part  of  his  theories,  arc  described  as  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  what  may  be  called  the  moral  government  of  New¬ 
ton’s  intellectual  powers  and  operations.  Witlj  just  indignatioo 
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therefore  our  Author  repreheiuls  the  ignorant  arro^^^ance  of  |»re 
tenders  to  philosophy,  who,  eoine  into  iiosstMisioii  of  Newton’s 
p*and  (liscoveries,  with  an  ease  which  mi^ht  have  precluded,  but 
does  not  preclude,  any  indul<^ence  of  such  an  impertinent  feeling 
as  pride,  avail  themselves  in  the  prosecutiiin  of  other  specula, 
lions,  of  these  ii^reat  conquests  of  science,  in  a  spirit  |HTfectlv 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  mighty  thinker  who  made  them  :  of 
which  anti’philosophical,  and  anti-Newtonian  spirit,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  samples  is  this  argument  against  Christianity. 

l>r.  C .  ex|H)ses,  with  great  force  of  aggravating  illustrations,  the 
total  bastdessness  and  extravagant  arrogance  of  the  assumption 
that  the  tlispt  nsation  of  the  IMessiali  does  in  no  manner  involve  or 
ad’ect  any  other  tribes  of  beings  than  the  human  race,  it  must 
be  confesseil  that  the  matter  is  carried  somewhat  to  the  extreme  in 
sup[>osing,  as  u  parallel  c use,  such  a  hardly  |>ossible  absurdity  as 
that  of  a  man’s  gravely  iielineating,  on  the  ground  of  assump¬ 
tions  drawn  from  some  general  analogies  among  the  planetary 
worlds,  a  scheme  of  a  department  of  the  natural  history, — of  the 
botany,  for  instance,  of  some  of  the  planets,  and  proceeding  to 
the  length  of  theorizing  on  the  moral  temperament  of  their  in¬ 
habitants.  There  is  some  trifle  less  temerity  in  hazarding 
negative  general  assertions,  than  in  hazarding  positive  s}>eciflc 
statements,  resp(*cting  the  unknown  economy  of  other  worlds. 
The  parallel  holds,  however,  in  the  essential  point  of  absolute 
want  of  all  evidence,  and  therefore  of  all  reasonable  ground  for 
the  assertions. 

*  How  do  infidels  know  that  Christianity  is  set  up  for  the  single 
benefit  of  this  earth  and  iu  inhabitants  ?  How  are  they  able  to  tell  us 
that  if  you  go  to  other  planets  the  person  and  the  religion  of  Jesus 
are  there  unknown  ?  \Ve  challenge  them  to  the  proof  of  this  said 
positive  announcement  of  theirs.  We  see  in  this  objection  a  glaring 
transgression  on  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  of  that  very  philosophy 
which  they  profess  to  idolize.  They  have  made  their  argument 
against  us  out  of  an  assertion  which  has  positively  no  feet  to  rest 
upon— — an  assertion  which  they  have  no  means  wnatcvfer  of  verify¬ 
ing  an  assertion,  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  which  can  only  be 
gathered  out  of  some  su(>ernatural  message,  for  it  lies  completely  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  human  observation.’ 

Those  who  raised  the  objection  were  aware  that,  to  give  it 
full  etVect  it  was  necessary  the  religion  itself  should  be  made 
accessary  to  its  own  intended  humiliation  ;  tli.it  the  Rook  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  a  coinpreliensive  revelation  of  its  constitution, 
abould  be  understood  to  avow,  or  most  decidedly  imply,  that 
the  prettiidcd  mediatorial  economy  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  limited 
exclusively  to  the  human  race.  It  was  obvious  that,  unless  this 
were  uiulcrstooii,  the  hostile  argument  must,  in  every  way,  and 
every  part,  be  founded  on  a  pure  assumption.  Rut  it  is  curious 
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to  obwnre,  how  easily  and  uncereinoniousiy  this  prt-re<)uiaila 
fact  was  taken  for  i^^anted  ;  and  without,  probably,  one  lioiir^a 
inipartial  inquiry  how  tho  Hible  does  actually  represent  tbo 
matter,  it  was  confidently  afhrintHl,  ns  a  thinq:  liable  to  no  quea- 
tioQ,  that  the  pretended  dis|>enMation  of  the  Messiah  is  by  the 
import  of  its  own  declaration  restricted  from  any  wider  sphere 
than  that  of  man  and  his  interests. 

Now,  it  is  |M>8itive1y  denied  that  the  Si'riptnres  make  any  such 
representation ;  it  is  next  asserttHi  without  ootitradiotion,  that 
no  such  information  has  come  by  any  other  superhuman  cominu* 
iiication  ;  and  when  it  is  adde<i  that  there  is  noibins:  in  the  na* 
ture  of  the  case  to  justify  or  countenance  any  siicii  assumption, 
tho  infiders  asserted  fact,  from  which  he  infers  that  Cliristiuiiity 
is  an  imposture,  is  exploded  away.  *riie  argument  is  the  sim* 
pk'st  and  the  shortest  possible ;  hut  it  is  ampiliied  with  threat 
force  of  imagination  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  a  series  of  hold 
i^tions  of  what  ma^  be  true,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Chrtsiiau 
economy,  for  any  thint^the  intidel  can  know  to  the  contrary. 

‘  For  any  thinpj  be  can  tell’  [and  with  this  precise  phrase  are 
pointed  a  whole  quiver  of  assailant  sentences, — no  less  than  ten  in 
unmediate  succession]  *  sin  has  found  its  way  into  other  worlds.  For 
iny  thing  he  can  tell,  their  people  have  banished  themselves  from 
communion  with  God.  For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  many  a  visit  has  been 
made  to  each  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  our  cointnon  Chriitionlty,  by 
commissioned  messengers  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  See.  &c.  Stc,* 

And  is  it  not  about  as  silly  as  it  is  arrogant,  in  these  inlidelat 
to  affect  to  dictate  to  religion  what  theg  choose  it  shall  bcf 
Uiat  they  may  have  the  greater  advantage  against  it  ?  It  seems 
much  of  a  piece  with  that  memorable  proceeding  of  certain  of 
the  fraternity,  the  decri‘eing  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep,— 
which  .made  just  no  difference  at  all  in  the  real  attributes  of 
death,  and  made  a  difterence  but  so  much  for  the  worse  in  the 
feelings  of  whoever  could,  in  such  self-bctruyiiig  folly  and  pre- 
sumjition,  advance  the  more  carelessly  and  confidently  to  tho 
encounter  with  that  formidable  power.  Neither  death  nor  re¬ 
ligion  will  consent  to  forego  its  qualities  in  obsequiousness  to 
the  arbitrary  definitions  of  man  ;  nor  submit  to  the  circumscrip¬ 
tion  which  it  might  be  commodious  to  him  to  impose. 

The  advocate  of  Christianity,  then,  confidently  repels  the 
assumption  of  its  enemies  as  to  the  limit.'ition  of  its  sphere  ;  hut 
at  the  same  lirae  he  is  hardly  less  confident  in  the  assurance 
that,  even  were  the  assumption  conceded  to  them,  and  were  H 
avowed  by  the  Christian  revelation  that  the  economy  tliereio 
declared,  in  terms  importing  so  marvellous  an  intervention  of 
Deity,  does  really  concentrate  all  these  glories  of  grace  and 
power  on  roan  exclusively,— even  then  It  could  easily  be  shewn 
that  the  notion*  of  this  being  so  immeasurably  out  of  all  pfopor* 
VoL.  Vlll.N.  S.  2F 
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tion  to  Uie  despicable  insi^nificauce  of  ibis  spot  of  ^rth  and  its 
inliabitaiiis,  Uiat  it  is  irrational  to  believe  it,  is  a  notion  be« 
trayin^  threat  narrowness  of  mind, — proud  as  its  entertainers  are 
of  this  fancied  elevation  of  thought. 

On  this  lower  {ground  Dr.  C.  jiowerfully  maintains  the  ars^« 
ment  in  the  third  Discourse,  ^  On  the  Extent  of  the  Divine 
‘  Condescension.’  ‘  Let  us,’  he  says,  ‘  admit  the  assertion  [of 
‘  the  confined  scope  of  the  Christian  economy]  and  take  a  view 
*  of  the  reasoning  which  has  has  becnconstructed  upon  it.*  The 
exposure  of  this  reasoning  begins  with  the  remark,  (which 
expresses  the  essential  principle  and  force  of  the  whole  refuta¬ 
tion,)  that  this  doctrine  of  disbelief  arises  entirely  from  the  com¬ 
bined  feebleness  and  arrogance  of  the  conception  entertained  of 
the  Deity.  It  is  a  conception  which  presumes  to  limit  the 
powers  of  that  Being,  and  which  takes  its  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  very  fact  of  the  demonstrated  immensity  of  Ihost^ 
powers.  By  practically  demonstrating  his.  ability  to  make  and 
sustain  a  system  so  amazingly  vast,  he  has  demonslruted  his  iii- 
ability  to  give  a  distinct  and  perfect  attention  to  each  pai  t.  We 
cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the  combination  or  union  of 
this  immense  generality,  and  this  absolutely  perfect  particularity, 
of  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  power, — and  tlicreforc  it  is 
impossible,  even  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  In  other  words,  that 
Mind  has  been  too  ambitions  of  being  the  (iod  of  an  indefinite 
multitude  of  worlds  and  races,  to  be  a  God,  in  the  fulness  and 
perfect  exercise  of  the  Divine  attributes,  to  any  one  of  them  in 
particular.  The  exceedingly  monstrous  absurdity,  as  well  as 
])resumption,  of  thus  inferring  littleness  from  greatness,  and  on 
the  very  ground  that  that  greatness  is  proved  to  be  infinitely 
transcendent,  is  exhibited  in  its  just  character,  and  with  just 
reprobation,  in  several  powerful  and  eloipiont  [lassages,  too  long 
to  bo  transcribed.  Who  can  think  of  the  subject  without  being 
confounded  at  the  dire  |)erversity  of  the  human  mind,  that 
thus,  instead  of  following  forth  the  plain,  rational  indication 
aflorded  hy  the  fact  of  infinite  perfection  evinced  in  one  mode, 
to  the  delightful,  and  subHine,  and  adoring  elfect  of  attributing 
perfection  in  all  modes,  wuuhl  choose  to  violate  the  clearest 
rules  of  sense  in  order  to  degrade  and  eclipse  the  glorious  idea 
of  the  Divine  Nature  ; — as  if  to  indemnify  and  avenge  itself  for 
the  iiisignitieance  of  its  own  1 — (iod  shall  not  in  every  way  iuii« 
nicely  surpass  man,  and  defy  his  comprehension.  This  is  the 
principle,  Dr.  C.  says,  of  tlie  kind  of  iididellty  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

*  To  bring  God  to  the  level  of  our  comprelicnsion,  we  would 
clothe  him  in  the  impotency  of  a  man.  We  would  transfer  to  bis 
wonderful  mind  all  tiie  imperfection  of  our  own  faculties.  When  as 
/ire  taught  oy  astronomy  tnat  he  has  millions  of  wurliU  to  look  after, 
and  thus  add  in  one  direction  to  the  glories  of  his  character,  we  take 
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iway, /rom  them  in  another,  by  saying  that  each  of  these  worlds  nniat 

locked  aflcT  imperfectly.  The  use  tliat  wc  make  of  a  diaeovery 
tlut  should  heighteu  our  every  conception  of  God,  and  liutnbic  ua 
(nto  the  sentiment  tliat  a  Being  of  such  mysterious  elevation  is  to  us 
unfathomable,  is  to  sit  in  judgment  over  him,  aye,  and  to  pronounco 
such  a  judgment  as  degrades  him,  and  keeps  him  down  to  the  stand* 
ard  of  our  own  paltry  imagination !  We  arc  introduced  by  modern 
icience  to  a  multitude  of  other  suns  and  other  systems ;  and  the 
perverse  inter|)rctation  \ec  put  upon  the  fact  that  God  ettn  dilTcse  the 
Dcnc-fita  of  his  power  and  his  goooness  over  such  a  variety  of  Ids,  is, 
that  he  cannot,  or  w’ill  not  bestow  so  much  goodness  on  one  of  those' 
worlds,  as  a  professed  revelation  from  Heaven  has  announced  to 
us.*  t  ..  . 

The  argument  might  he  authoritatively  insisted  uj)on,  a^Vd 
without  fear  of  rational  contradiction,  that  tlie  exercise  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  power  manifested  to  <temonstration  in  maintaining 
the  system  of  the  amazing  whole,  does  necenHanl^  include  a 
distinct  attention  to  all  tlie  constituent  parts^  down  to  the  ini- 
imtest.’  For,  in  the  most  general  and  tlie  simplest  notion  pos¬ 
sible  of  that  comprehensive  exercise,  wc  make  it  take  distinct 
account  of  the  great  leading  and  immediate  constituents  or 
components  of  the  system,  with  their  relations  and  adap¬ 
tations  ;  but  these  have  also  their  constituents,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  what  they  are  in  themselves,  und 
what  they  are  relatively  to  the  whole  system  ;  and  then  these 
again,  these  subordinates,  have  their  constituents  also,  with 
their  relations  and  adaptations  ;  and  so  downward  in  an  inde¬ 
finite  gradation.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  throughout  this  re¬ 
tiring  series,  the  state  or  constitution  of  things  at  each  further 
remove,  must  depend  on  the  state  or  constiliition  of  things  at 
the  next  remoter  condition  of  their  existence;  and  so  onward,  to 
that  state  of  things,  whatever  it  is,  in  which  created  existence 
has  its  essence  and  its  primary  constitution  ;  so  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  state  of  things,  ns  appearing  in  a  perfectly  constituted 
Universe,  depends,  through  a  long  and  continuously  dependent 
gradation,  on  the  nature  and  adaptations  of  (heir  primary  con¬ 
stituents.  And  how,  therefore,  can  a  given  state  of  things  in 
their  ultimate  constitution,  he  secured  without  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  being  maintained  in  the  primary  mode  of  their 
existtMicc  P  And  how  can  (his  be  without  the  Divine  ins|>ection 
and  power  being  constantly  exerted  on  them  all  in  that,  their 
original  mode  ? 

Huf  not  to  swk  the  aid  of  these  subtleties: — It  is  imme¬ 
diately  obvious  that  an  incomparably  more  glorious  idea  is  enter- 
taineil  of  the  Divinity,  by  conceiving  of  him  os  |>ossessing  ii 
wiwiom  and  a  |>ower  competent,  without  an  effort,  to  maintain 
an  infiiHtely  perfect  inspection  and  regulation,  distinctly,  of  all 
tubsistencm,  even  the  minutest,  comprehended  in  the  Universe, 
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them  by  coiiccivinfic  biin  an  only  maiiiUiDiiig  soiim  kind  af 
gentrai  siiporinlendaiice  of  Uie  syaiem^r^only  p^nernl,  bimunem 
perfert  attiHitioii  to  all  existences  iiidivi<Uially  would  lie  too 
much,  it  is  <let‘med,  for  the  capacity  of  CTcn  the  Supremo 
Mind.  And  for  the  very  reason  that  tins  nould  be  the  moat 
glorious  idea  of  him,  it  must  he  the  true  one.  To  say  that 
we  can,  in  the  abstract,  conceive  of  a  magnitude  of  iutelligenoo 
and  power  which  would  constitute  the  l)cityi  t/*  he  p<t§9e$sed 
itf  a  more  glorious  and  adorable  Being  than  be  a^uolly  in, 
could  be  nothing  less  than  tlagrant  impiety. 

Oil  even  such  general  and  d  priori  groitnds  the  Preacher  hi 
authorizctl  to  meet  the  infidei  objection  by  the  following  posi 
tioii : 

‘  That  God,  in  addition  to  the  bare  faculty  of  dwelling  on  a  multi* 
plicity  of  objects  at  one  and  the  same  time,  hat  Uiis  faculty  in  sneh 
wonderful  |>erfection,  that  he  can  attend  as  fully,  and  provide  at 
richly,  and  roaxiifcstall  his  attributes  as  illustriously,  on  every  one  ef 
these  objects,  as  if  the  rest  had  no  existence,  aud  no  place  whatever  in 
his  government  or  his  thoughts.’ 

But,  he  insists  chictly  and  wisely  on  Uie  strong  and  aoco 
mulated  proofs  of  fact^  that  the  Divine  iiitelligeucc  and  energy 
are  tlius  all-|>ervuding  and  aU-distinguishing.  He  appeals,  in 
the  first  ))laee,  to  the  pei*soual  history  of  each  of  his  hearers,  and 
of  .each  individual  of  the  H}>ccies,  as  most  simple  and  perfeet 
evidence  that  God  is  maintaining,  literally  without  the  smallest 
moment^  intermission,  an  exercise  of  attention  and  {K>wer  in- 
cuiiceivahly  minute,  and  complex,  and  as  it  were  concentrated, 
on  each  unit.  Eacli  is  conscious  of  a  lieiiig  totally  distinct  from 
all  the  rest ;  as  ahsohitely  sclf'Centereti  and  circumscribed  an 
individual  as  if  there  were  no  oilier  such  lieiug  on  earth.  And 
liius  distinct  is  each  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  attention,  which 
in  a  |ierfcct  manner  recognises  the  infinite  and  U»  us  mysterious 
ditlerence  between  the  greatest  possible  likeness  and  identity. 
But  think  of  the  prmligious  multitude  of  these  se|>arate  beiugs, 
each  reiiuiring  and  monopolizing  a  regard  and  action  of  the  ' 
Divine  Spirit  |)erhH^tly  distinct  from  that  which  each  of  all  the 
others  rc(piires  and  engages.  A  mere  perception  of  avery  one 
uf  the  |MThups  thousand  millions  of  human  beings, — a  {^rception 
that  should  simply  keep  in  view  through  every  moment  each  in¬ 
dividual  ns  a  separate  object,  and  wiUiout  distinguishing  any 
particulars  in  the  being  or  circumstances  of  that  object,— 
would  evince  a  magnitude  and  mode  of  intelligence  quite  over- 
wrheliuing  to  retlect  upon.  But  then  consider,  that  each  one  of 
these  distinct  objects  is  itself  what  may  justly  be  denominatesk  a 
system,  combined  of  matter  and  spirit,  comprising  a  vast  com¬ 
plexity  of  principles,  elements,  mechanism,  capacilieM,  nfO- 
ceases,  liabiiuics,  and  necessities.  What  aii  inconceivabie  Liod 
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Wi4  mcMure,  or  rtiUer  magnituclo  beyond  all  intaaure^.  iof  saga* 
eity,  and  power,  and  vigilance,  are  required  to  preaeve  one  such 
being  in  a  elate  of  earety,  and  health,  and  intellectual  sanity, 
Bnt  then,  while  the  fact  is  before  us,  that  so  many  millions  ana 
every  moment  so  preserved,  and  that  during  thousands  of  years 
the  same  economy  has  been  maintained,  and  that  not  a  mortal 
has  the  smallest  surmise  but  that  it  can,  with  perfect  ease,  be 
maintained  for  ages  to  come, — the  suggestion  that  all  this  is 
too  tnuck  for  the  Almighty,  never  once  obtruding  itself  to  disturb 
any  man's  tranquillity — while  there  is  before  us  the  practical 
illustration  of  a  power  combining  such  immense  comprehension 
with  sudi  exqnisite  discrimination,  how  well  it  becomes  our  In* 
tellect  and  our  humility  to  take  upon  us  to  decide  what  measure 
and  manifestations  of  his  attention  such  a  Being  may  or  may 
not  confer  upon  one  world,  in  a  consistency  of  proportion  with  the 
attention  which  is  to  be  perfect  in  its  exercise  on  eadi  and  all ! 

'I'ho  argument  from  the  demon strateil  perfect  and  continuous 
attention  of  the  Divine  Mind  to  objects  comparatively  insigni* 
hcant,  becomes  indeflnitely  stronger  when  carried  down  to  those 
forms  of  life  which  are  brouglit  to  our  knowledge  by  the  ut» 
most  powers  of  the  microsoojie.  A  doctrine  or  a  disbelief 
(buad^  on  inference  from  one  view  of  the  works  of  God,  must, 
to  be  rational,  oom{>ort  witli  tlie  just  inferences  from  every  otlier. 
Yet  those  who  justify  their  infidelity  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
telescope,  seem  to  have  chosen  to  forget  that  there  is  another 
tnslniinent,  which  has  made  liardly  less  wonderful  discoveries  in 
an  opposite  direction  ;  discoveries  authorizing  an  inference  com^ 
pletcly  destructive  of  that  made  from  the  astronomical  magm* 
tudes.  And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  lofty  assumptions 
drawn,  in  a  spirit  as  unpliilosophical  as  irreligious,  from  re* 
mote  systems  and  the  immensity  of  the  Universe,  and  advanced 
against  Christianity  with  an  air  of  irresistible  authority, — to  see 
them  encountered  and  annihilated  by  evidences  sent  forth  from 
tribes  and  races  of  beings,  of  whicli  innumerable  millions  might 
pass  under  the  intensest  look  of  the  human  eye  iinperceptiblo 
as  empty  space.  No  need,  for  the  discomfiture  of  these  assail* 
ants  making  war  in  the  pomp  of  tuns  and  systems,  of  any 
thing  even  *  so  gross  aa  beetles,*  or  as  the  hornets,  locusts,  and 
files,  which  were  arrayed  against  the  pagans  of  former  ages 
and  other  regions.  In  all  their  pride  they  are  ‘  crushed  liefore* 
less  than  ^  the  moth,*  beyond  all  conception  less,  lodeetl  tlio 
dimiitutivenesB  of  the  victorious  confronters  of  infidel  arro^nce, 
'is  the  grand  |irinciple  o4*  their  power  ;  insomuch  that  tiie  toriher 
they  decKne  in  an  attenuation  apparently  toward  nothing,  the 
greater  is  tlieir  efficiency  for  this  controversy ;  and  a  might  ml* 
tsm>ther  incalculable  and  unliroittd,  for  Ibis  holy  service,  re** 
'sides  in  those  bemgs'of  twhlch  it  m  no  absurdity  nor  temerky  to 
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ftssunifl  iUnt  myriaiU  hiay  inhabit  an  atovi^.  itself  too  subiilo  for 
the  perception  of  the -eye  of  :niun.  .  r  <  : 

.  1:^1  a  .rcdective  itiaiiy  vihen  ho  stands  in  a  crarden,  or  a  inea- 
dow,  or  a  forest,  or  on  the.  inarii^iiv  of  a  pool,  consider,  what 
there  is  within  the  eirenit  of  a  very  few  feeti  around  him,  and 
that  too  ex|M:§ed  to  theli^ht,  and  with  no  V(nl?for  concealment 
from  his  sisrht,’hnt  nevertheless  invisiblcito  him. i:. it  is  certain 
that  within  that  little  sj)ac<^  there  are  orscanizeil  beinj|^s,.each  of 
marvellous  construction,  iwlependent  of  the  rest,!  and  ^endowed 
with  the  mysterious  principle  of  vitality,  to  the.  amount  of  a 
inmiber  wliich  could  not  liavc  been  told  by  units  if  tbere  could 
have  1)1*011  a  man  so  nnployed  from  the  time  of  AiUiiiito  tbii 
hour.  Let  him  iiidni^e  for  a  moment  the  idea  o1'  Hueh  a  )H*rfcct 
transioriimtiun  oi  his  fiicuUies  as  that  all  tliis  population  should 
become  visible  to  him,  each  and  any  individual  bt'in^^  presented 
to  bis  perception  us  a  distinct  object  of  which  bo  could  take  tliQ 
same  full  coi^nisance  as  he  now  can  of  the  larjje  livinj^  creatures 
around  him.  What  a  perfeetly  new  . world  I*  VMiat  astupcinlou^ 
crowd  ')f  sentient  agents!  What  an  ultcf* solitude,  in, .compa¬ 
rison,  that  world  of  living  beings  of  wliich  alone  his 
hat!  been  competent  to  take  any  clear  aecouut  before  !  And  then 
let  him  consider,  whether  it  be  in  bis  power,  without  plujQi^iug 
into  c:ross  absurdity,  to  form  any  other  idea  oi  the  c4*eaiion  and 
separate  subsistence  of  tiiesc  beings,  than  that  each  of 
the  distinct  object  of  the  attention  and  the  power  of.  thalX).nf 
Spirit  in  wbicli  all  thing's  subsist.  Let  him,  lastly,  extt^udtthc 
view  to  the  width  of  the  .whole  terrestrial  held,  of  our  mundane 
system,  of  tlie  l'niversr,f^witli  the  addixi  thought  how  long 
such  a  creation  has  existed,  and  is.to  exist  1 

And  now,  witii  sucli  a  view  of  what  that  Spirit  is  doing, 
has  been  doing  through  an  unimaginable  iupsi*,  of  ages,  and  may 
do  through  an  unbounded  futurity, — is  it  within  the  ))Ossibilitics 
of  human  presumption  and  absurdity,  vast  ns  they  are,  to  do 
any  thing  more  presum))tuoiis  and  absurd,  than  to  pretend  to 
decide  beforeliami  wliat  is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  power, 
or  out  of  prf>{>ortion  for  the  benevolence  of  that  Spirit }  \  es,  it 
If  within  those  possibilities  ;  for  the  presiimptiun  and  absurdity 
may  Ik;  inconceivably  aggravated  by  that  decision  being  made 
in  express  and  intentional  contradiction  to  a  powerful  combi¬ 
nation  of  evidence,  that  be  actually  has  done  a  given  work  of 
signal  nier(*v  to  the  liiimun  race. 

The  topic  of  (he  iubnite  multitude  of  lieings  impalpable  and 
invisible  from  their  minuteness,  attesting,  in  every  s^mt  of.  the 
earth,  a  Divine  care  and  energy  indefutigably  acting  on  each,  js 
vigorously  illustrated  and  ajiplied  by  our  Author,  who  considers 
the  intidel  objection  as  by  this  time  fairly  disposed  of.  It 
hardly  necessary  to  rfx^|>ilulate but  the  argument  stands  briefly 
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:  No  infercucc  dra>vu  from  the  stuueiidous  extent  aiul  ma^« 
ulficeiicc  of  the  whole  creation,  is  or  the  slightest  authority^ 
unless  it.  consists  with  the  inl'erences  justly  to  he  cirawn  from 
what  we  know  of  particular  parts ;  the  anlichristiaii  inference 
drawn  from  that  ma'^nilicent  whole  is  decisively  contradicted  by 
tlic  known  facts  in  this  particular  part  that  we  inhabit,  which 
^ive  such  a  demonstration  of  infinite  greatness  fixed  in  benevo¬ 
lent  attention  on  indefinite  littleness,  while  superintending  the 
mighty  nggregatc  of  all  things,  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  a  pre- 
sniuption  that  such  an  interposition  us  that  atlirmed  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  implies  too  great  a  measure  of  Divine  uttentibii  and 
action  toward  man,  to  be  believed  :  therefore  it  may  be  be¬ 
lieved,  and  authoritatively  demands  to  be  believed,  if  it  comes 
ttiih  due  evidence  of  its  own.  The  whole  object  of  the  argu- 
luont  is  to  shew  that  the  ground  is  perfectly  clear  for  that  evi¬ 
dence  to  come  with  its  full  appropriate  force :  the  statement  of 
tluit  evidence  was  no  part  of  the  Author's  object. 

At  the  close  of  this  argunient,  one  or  two  considerations  may 
deserve  to  be  brietly  adverted  to.  The  infidels  whose  objection 
the  Doctor  is  resisting,  would  never  have  thought  of  raising 
that  ohjection  as  against  that  theory  of  Christianity  which  hasiu 
recent  times  assumed  to  itself,  as  its  exclusive  right,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  ^  rational.'  And  to  professors  of  that  system  our 
Author's  whole  effort  of  argument  and  eloquence  appears,  with 
tlie  exception  of  the  display  of  the  Modern  Astronomy,  little 
better  than  a  piece  of  splendid  impertinence ;  since  there  could 
he  nothing  very  wonderful  or  mysterious  in  the  circumstance  of 
God's  appointing  and  qualifying,  among  any  race  of  his  rational 
hut  fallible  creatures,  a  succession  of  individuals,  of  the  mere 
nature  of  that  race,  to  be  teachers  of  truth  and  patterns  of 
mural  excellence  to  the  rest,  and  in  distinguishing  one  of  them 
by  the  eiulowment  of  a  larger  portion  of  light  and  virtue  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  only  against  what  we  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  denominate  the  Evangelic  theory,  which  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  incarnation  and  an  atoning  sacriiice, 
that  the  objection  in  question  can  be  advanced  with  any  serious 
force. 

And  this  suggests  another  consideration.  This  being  assumed 
as  the  true  theory,  a  doubt  may  perhaps  be  raised,  whether  the 
Preacher's  argument  from  the  astonishing  extent  and  distinct¬ 
ness  of  the  attention  and  care  exercised  by  the  Deity  on  this 
must  inconsiderable  of  his  creatures,  be  avail  ihle  or  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable;  whether  there  he  any  thing  so  analogous  helweeii  ttie 
natural  and  providential  economy  and  a  dUpeiisation  so  signally 
peculiar  as  that  of  redemption,  as  to  admit  of  an  argument  from 
the  evidence  of  the  one  to  the  probability  of  the  other.  The 
Doctor  fully  assumes  this  analogy. 
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For  our  feeble  ]»oweni  of  contemplating  the  a^oveniment  of 
ihe  Aimi^lity,  and  for  facility  of  |H)pular  inMructiou,  there  may 
be  uii  advaiilai^  in  our  usual  mode  of  ^iimin^  that  ft^vernuient 
aa  diHtini'uished  into  neparate  departmeiita,  as  of  nature,  pro* 
vidence,  and  ^race.  Hut  we  should  greatly  doubt  whether,  in 
a  higher  contemplation,  this  notion  of  separate  departments 
would  not  \aniMh  away.  F«)r  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  endea* 
irour  to  elevate  our  thou(rhts  to  the  Divine  Nature,  in  contem* 
platiiui  of  any  of  the  attributes, — the  power,  for  instance,  or  the 
i;oiMluess, —  we  cannot  conceive  of  that  attribute  in  any  other  way 
than  as  a  {terfectly  simple  (luality,  than,  if  we  may  presume  to 
apply  such  an  e\)»ression,  a  homot^eneous  element ;  capable  of  an 
infinite  diversity  of  modes  of  o|)erution  and  de&;ree8  of  manifes¬ 
tation,  hut  not  consistint^  of  a  combination  of  several  distin¬ 
guishable  moiies  of  the  quality,  each  specifically  applicable  to  a 
distinct  departnu'iit  of  the  Divine  government. 

If,  ill  the  next  place,  we  descend  to  the  view  of  this  world  as 
a  scene  of  that  government,  we  may,  on  a  slight  general  in¬ 
spection,  seem  to  distinguish  several  departments  so  dissimilar 
to  one  another,  ns  to  have  but  a  very  partial  relation  or  mutual 
da|>eudence ;  each  existing  as  if  cbicily  for  itself,  and  each  requir¬ 
ing  not  only  an  appropriate  mode  of  (he  operation  of  the  Divine 
power  or  gofnliuss,  but  an  appropriate  modification  in  the 
attributes  tlremselv(‘s ;  and  we  shall  s|H»ak  accordingly,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nature,  IVovidence,  and  (jrace.  But,  if  we 
think  long,  ami  comprehensively,  and  det'ply,  these  artificial 
and  arbitrary  lines  of  tli marcation  will  gradually  melt  from 
aiglit ;  while  inste;ul  of  them  there  will  become  visible  the  grand 
lines  of  one  v  >sl  system,  lines  running  tliroiiglioiit  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  evincing  a  perfect  relation*  ihtoiigli  all  that  we  bad  re- 
gaiah'd  as  uimost  inde{  endt^nt  parts  ;  or  rather  evincing  a 
uni/i/ of  ecotioiiiy,  ooiisistiiig  of  an  infinity  of  particulars  coin- 
bineu  witli  Divine  Art.  And  tlierclore,  thotigb  some  of  these 
paiticniars  will  appear  prominent,  by  u  richer  luster  of  the 
Divine  g(K>4lness,  tin  y  will  still  staiul  in  an  inseparable  relation  to 
all  the  ott»er  particulars  in  which  that  goodness  is  manifested, 
while  all  these  other  particulars  stand  in  u  contribativc  connex¬ 
ion,  and  a  relative  value,  to  those  richc'st  and  l>est. 

It  must  follow,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  absurd  to  say,  that 
the  striking  luanifestations  of  llie  Divine  power  and  goodness 
ill  a  ilejwrimcnt  of  what  we  call  the  world  of  nature,  are  of  an 
order  so  pi  rfoctly  foreign  to  the  principle  of  a  ct^rtain  other  and 
far  greater  ulfiriiicd  munifi  station  of  those  attributes,  as  to  fur¬ 
nish  nt)  an  ilogy  by  which  to  combat  the  objected  improbability 
of  that  greater  manifestation. 

Blit  *uqq>o8e  we  place  out  of  the  argument,  the  marvetlouf 
ovidtmci*s,  revealed  by  the  microscope,  of  the  determination  of 
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the  aitribttleft  of  tiie  Infinite  Spirit  to  Uio  most  diminatiTe>  ob¬ 
jects,  and  consider  only  the  ex(|uiMt(*  miniiteiieM  of  Uisir  unre- 
milted  cxerciso  towards  Man.  He,  at  ittiiat,  is  a  in 

»bich  each  part  and  circumstance  is  in  ntriot  relation  to  ah  the 
other  parts  and  circumstances.  Uotli  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  from  numberless  illustrations  of  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
tlie  apparently  slik^liiesl  circiunstunces  of  bis  boini^  and  condition 
may  have  a  vital  connexion  with  the  most  important.  'I'bere  is 
DO  dissevering  the  human  indivulu.d  hito  independent  portions, 
to  be  the  subjects,  respectively,  of  iiiicoiiuected  economies  of 
Divine  ^vcrnmeiit.  It  may  be  assumed  that  God  does  nothing 
for  biin  purely  and  exclusively  a#  an  animal^  but  that  bis  whole 
combined  nature  is  kept  in  view  in  the  Divine  manai^pinent. 
The  natural  providence,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  the  moral 
vrniment,  must  be  inseparably  combined  in  one  proireas,  wbich 
cauiiol  leave  untouched  the  spiritual  part.  But  then,  it  cannot 
be  alleged  tliut  tlie  astonishingly  condescending  and  minute  at- 
leiuion,  which  we  see  to  lie  exercised  by  the  Divine  Being  upon 
n  tliousaiul  small  particulars  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man, 
IS  an  agency  so  foreign  to  the  interests  of  his  soul,  that  no  in¬ 
ference  can  be  drawn  from  it  relative  to  the  probability  of  the 
highest  possible  expedient  adopted  for  those  interests  by  that 
Being. 

While,  however,  we  think  our  Author  is  perfectly  warmnted 
in  thecoui*sc  of  argument  he  has  pursued,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  a  few  instances  he  has,  inadvertently,  fallen  into  expres¬ 
sions  wbich  do  injustice  to  the  surpassing  detjree  and  tlie  tran- 
scendant  mode  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  goodness  as 
given  in  the  great  expedient  of  redemption.  The  relation  pre¬ 
vailing  through  all  the  agencies  of  the  Divine  goo<liiess,  com¬ 
ports,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  with  a  stupendous  sn|ieriority  of 
degree  in  which  that  goodness  is  manifested  in  some  parts  of 
the  government  of  the  Almighty.  One  of  the  expressions  ws 
allude  to  occurs  in  the  following  passage  : 

*  Let  such  a  Revelation  tell  me  as  much  as  it  may  of  God  letting 
liiinself  down/  (this  refers  to  tlie  economy  of  Mediation,)  *  for  tht 
benefit  of  one  single  province  of  his  dominions,  this  it  no  more  thmi 
what  I  see  scattered^  in  numberless  examples^  before  me  ;  and  run¬ 
ning  through  Uie  whole  line  of  my  recollections ;  and  meeting  me  in 
every  xwUc  of  observation  to  which  1  can  betake  myself;  and,  now  that 
the  microscope  has  unveiled  the  wonders  of  another  region,  I  see 
strewed  around  me,  with  u  profusion  which,  baffles  iiiy  every  attempt 
to  comprehend  it,  tlie  evidence  that  there  is  no  one  portion  of ^he  ani- 
ver2»e  of  God  too  minute  for  his  notice,  or  too  huoible  for  the  visita¬ 
tions  of  his  care.’  p.  116. 

We  have  justly  ascribed  such  expressions  to  *  inadvertency,* 
for  the  Doctor  loses  bo  occasion  for  enforcing  the  glorious  tu- 
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INremacy  of  the  liispensatioD  of  Christ  over  the  other  illutlrt* 
lions  of  tlie  Divine  benignity  ;  nor  can  any  terms  be  more  ani-. 
mateii  than  those  which  lie  has  employed  to  this  eftect,  in  some 
passafc^  of  the  discourse  on  the  argument  of  which  we  have  so 
very  disproportionately  enlarged. 

The  direct  and  conclusive  argument  against  the  infidel  objec¬ 
tion  closes  here.  It  rests  its  strenc^th  on  indisputable  matters  of 
fact.  And  it  leaves  the  infidel  literally  not  an  atom  to  stand 
upon  ;  for  it  animates  even  atoms  to  an  implacable  hostility 
a^aiust  him. 

in  several  succeeding  Discourses  the  eloquent  Advocate  pur¬ 
sues  his  career  over  a  much  ampler  but  less  solid  ground.  A 
very  brief  sketcl/of  his  interesting  course  must  be  deferred  to 
close  this  too-protracted  Article  in  our  next  Number.  • 

Art.  V.  Harmonies  of  Nature^  By  J.  B.  H.  de  St.  Pierre ;  being  a 
Sequel  to  bis  Studies  of  Nature.  Translated  by  \V.  Meeston, 
A.M.  In  three  Volumes.  With  a  Portrait.  8vo.  pp.  xxi,  1430. 
Price  11.  IGs.  Baldwin  and  Co.  London.  1815. 

^T.  PlERRPi  has  added  another  name  to  the  long  list  of  men 
of  t.dent  and  acquisition,  who  have  rendered  their  abilities 
and  attainments  nearly  useless,  by  mistaking  their  proper  range, 
lie  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Nature;  and  if  he  could  have 
been  satisfied  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  precursors,  to  have  veri¬ 
fied  their  observations,  and  added  to  their  store,  he  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  essential  service  to  science,  and  ranked  high  among  Natural 
Historians.  Hut  the  rage  of  systematizing,  the  allectation  of 
originality,  and  an  absuril  propensity  to  sentimentalize  where 
sentiment  is  perfectly  out  of  place,  have  degraded  him  from  the 
station  which  he  might  have  claimed  among  scientific  observers, 
to  the  far  lower  tenet  of  a  picturesque  describer  and  an  agreeable 
writer.  The  pursuits  of  science  are  with  him  never  truly  scienti¬ 
fic.  We  always  feel  that  he  is  giving  way  to  his  impusles  instead 
of  chastising  them  to  sobriety  :  he  is  the  very  sensualist  of  na- 
turt',  giving  himself  up  to  enjoyment,  instead  of  calmly  calcu* 
lating  the  safest  and  most  economical  modes  of  arranging  and 
perpetuating  the  feast. 

Thtre  is  in  St.  Pierre  a  large  proportion  of  cntliusiasm,  with 
a  very  slender  mixture  of  that  sound  and  discreet  exercise  of  tha 
reasoning  faculty,  which  alone  merits  the  name  of  philosophy. 
His  eye  is  keen  in  its  glance  and  rapid  in  its  movements,  and  he 
paints  in  rich  and  glowing  tints  the  objects  which  come  within 
its  range  ;  but  he  errs  both  from  defect  and  in  excess.  He 
marks,  it  is  true,  many  a  minute  and  delicate  quality  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  be  neglects  perhaps  another  which  is  far  more  impor- 
taut  and  distinctive.  He  is  led  into  this  error  of  defect,  by  some 
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mffttertoiis  ami  fanciful  analoi^y,  invisible  to  all  eyes  hut  his  d\Tn« 
anil*  perfectly  inaccessible  to  the  limited  pou>ersof  sober  and  in* 
telli^ble  description,  lienee,  he  is  carried  further,  and  passes 
forward  from  this  deficiency  ofinforraation,  to  excessive  liixuri* 
anct*  of  paintinu: ;  he  discovers  and  describes  incxistent  tiling 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  they  were  of  every-day  occurrence; 
he  traces  out  ‘  contrasts’  and  ‘  harmonies,’  soinetimc^s,  wc  ad«* 
niit,  with  great  feeling  and  beauty,  but  too  often  with  a  readU 
nf^s  ami  confidence,  precisely  in  the'  inverse  ratio  of  reality. 
To  all  this  must  he  addeil  a  very  large  proportion  of  common- 
plaiH?,  to  which  he  occasionally  contrives  to  give  the  air  of  no¬ 
velty,  by  mere  dint  of  twisting  and  distorting,  to  make  it  fit 
bome  vacant  corner  of  his  hypothesis, 
rllis  Tales  are,  we  confess,  very  little  to  onr  taste.  The 
Chautftiere  IndiennOy'  with  some  good  painting,  is,  in  all 
besides,  full  of  allectation  and  maukisUness,  and  is  wiihall 
very  absurdly  satirical,  and  of  injurious  tendency.  “  Etnp-. 
study  un  Episode  or  DialoijHey  illuHtrative  of  Human 
‘‘  /lannoniesy*  appended  to  these  volumes,  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dull,  and  its  illustrative  qualities  have  altogether  cs.^ 
raped  us.  We  guess,  however,- that  there  is  some  mysterious 
*  liannony’  between  the  wild,  liorcc,  and  relentless  hero  of  the 
tale,  and  the  arid  soil  bn  w  hich  he  pursues  the  chase,  and  some 
further  ednnoxion  between  his  character  and  the  physical  con¬ 
dition' and'  aspect  of  his  favourite  haunt,  the  City  of  Lions,' 
oiice  populous  and  magnificent,  but  now  deserted  except  by 
wild  beasts.  It  is  byway  of  ‘  contrast,*  wc  presume,  but  ths 
(Effect  ' is  inexpressibly  unpleasant,  that  the  excellent  Antony 
Beno/ct  is  introduced  among  these  fictitious  personages,  ram¬ 
bling  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  regulating  his  travels  over  the 
world  ‘  by  the  course  of  the  sun.’  Paid  and  Virginia  is  in 
a  better  taste:' there  is  much  beauty  in  the  scenery,  and  an 
innocence  ahd  simplicity  in  the  unfortunate  lovers,  that,  in  tho 
absence  of  higher  quantities,  have  made  their  story  popular. 

Of  the  work  before  us  our  notice  must  he  brief  and  desul¬ 
tory  ;  it  woidd  not  be  practicable  without  a  sacrifice  of  space 
and  laboar,  for  which  our  readers  would  be  but  little  indebted  to 
us,  to  follow  St.  Pierre  analytically  through  the  various  appli¬ 
cations  of  his  fantastic  “  Harmonics;”  we  shall  therefore  suffer 
him  to  dcscril>e  bis  own  system  without  presuming  to  make  any 
comment  upon  what  wc  are  not  always  acute  enough  to  under¬ 
hand,  and  which,  when  we  are  able  to  snatch  a  gliiniiseof  some- 
dilng  like  meaning,  appears  to  us  to  he  ‘  neither  rich  nor  rare.* 

;  The  vegetable  kingdom  presents,  like  the  other  departments  of 
l^aturc,  what  may  be  called  thirteen  liannonical  relation.s:  the  first  is 
celestial  or  soli-funar;  six  are  physical;  and  six  moral.  I  use  tho^ 
of  soli-lunar,  because  the  moon  here  exercises  an  influence  in 
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conjunction  with  the  sun.  Of  the  m  physical  harmonies,’  thrst  mat 
b«  called  elementary,  %'iz.  tho  aerial,  the  aduatlc,  and  the  tenrestrisfi 
while  three  may  be  called  organized,  Damely,  the  tegetable,  the  ani. 
mal,  and  the  iiumao.  In  the  moral  harmonies,  wc  hnd  likewiia 
tliree  that  are  elementary,  the  fraternal,  the  conjugal,  and  the  ma¬ 
ternal  ;  while  three  arc  organized  or  social,  vi/.  tho  specific,  tht 
generic,  and  the  spheric. 

*  These  harmonies  arc  marked  by  a  progression  In  point  of  power, 
the  second  conibining  and  augmenting  the  faculties  of  the  first ;  the 
third,  in  like  manner,  those  of  the  second,  and  so  on  till  wc  arrite  at 
the  spherical ;  which  is  not  only  compost'd  of  the  various  faculties  of 
species  and  genera,  but  has,  by  its  revolution,  an  incessant  tendency 
towards  infinity**  pp«  17 — 18. 

The  plant  which  he  selects  for  the  exemplification  of  his 
theory,  is  Com,  which  is  placed  in  ‘  harmonic  relation  to  the 

*  sun*  hv  the  reflection  of  heat  on  the  stalk  *  by  means  of  small 

•  • 

*  leaves,*  and  ‘  by  the  reflection  of  the  ground  around  its 

*  base.* 

*  Wc  may  trace  likewise  lunar  harmonics  in  tho  knots  which  se¬ 
parate  the  straw  from  the  corn,  and  which  are  equal,  in  point  of 
number,  to  the  lunar  montlis  during  which  the  grow  th  has  been  going 
on  until  the  formation  of  the  car.' 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  wc  should  transcribe  any  more  of 
these  dull  reveries  ;  and  although  we  might  extract  many  beau¬ 
tiful  passages  of  detail  tolerably  free  from  such  whimsical  spe¬ 
culations,  yet,  as  these  arc  scattered  throughout  the  volumes, 
and  would  afford  very  little  interest  in  a  detached  form,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to  the  original.  In 
some  superficial  remarks  on  the  respective  powers  and  provincei 
of  Poetiy  and  Painting,  We.  find  the  foUowiug  passage  of  incom¬ 
parable  uhsurtlity. 

*  If  painting  ig  inferiof  to  poetry,  it  may  proceed  from  our  being 
obliged  to  look  out  for  tlie  harmonies  of  the  dificrent  objects  intro- 
duced  into  it ;  w  bile  poetry  places  tlicm  in  a  manner  before  our  eyes. 
Painting,  moreover,  gives  only  the  exhibition  of  a  single  event,  or 
a  single  point  of  view ;  but  ptK'lry  displays  various  scenes  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  scenes  calculated  to  procfucc  lively  and  durable  impressions. 
This  is  the  reason  that  no  painting  of  Poussin  has  called  forth  those 
tears  which  flow  at  tlie  verses  of  Racine.  Sculptnre,  although  exhi¬ 
biting  tlie  relievo  tif  objects,  labours  under  a  similar  disadvantage. 
1  he  description  of  l^aocoon  in  Virgil  is  unquestionably  more  affecting 
than  tho  admirahic  piece  of  art  which  represents  the  unhappy  father 
grouped  along  with  the  serpents  who  are  devouring  his  childreD. 
Still  It  is  undoubted  that  more  time  and  labour  w'cre  required  to  make 
the  painting  of  tlie  Deluge,  than  the  most  pathetic  scene  of  Andro- 
maque ;  or  to  sculpture  the  group  of  Laocodn,  than  to  compose  th% 
verses  of  Virgik  Poetry  is  indebted  for  its  advantages  over  paint*, 
log,  to  the  harmonies  of  objects  which  it  is  enabled  to  exhibit  mac# 
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feelingly»  by  detaching  them  and  expressing  their  modulations  ia 
succession.*  pp.  ^61 — 

We  are  quite  unable  to  make  srtise  of  this.  We  are  not  ex- 
tctly  acquainted  ^ith  those  passages  of  Racine  which  *  call 
<  forth  tears/  and  whatever  aamiration  we  may  have  felt  tor  his 
exquisite  versification  and  his  dramatic  purity  and  skill,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  as  yet  been  aide  to  discover  in  his  pro¬ 
ductions  either  pathos  or  sublimity  in  their  highest  sense.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  sentiments  respecting  Kacine,  we  cannot 
repress  our  astonishment  at  the  cousumiuate,  ignorance  or  un¬ 
fairness  which  could  for  one  single  moment  refer  to  Poussin  as 
a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  Painting  to  Poetry  in  tlie  expression 
of  the  Pathetic.  Severe,  cold,  classical,  lofty,  Poussin,  so  far 

our  acquaintance  with  his  productions  extends,  has  never 
lucecedcd  in  touching  the  feelings  ;  and  pathos  seems  to  ut  in 
perfect  contrast  with  the  principles  of  his  style.  The  Laoco5n 
is  a  better  cliosen  illnstration  ;  but  even  there  the  sensation  pro¬ 
duced  is  rather  horror  than  sympathy,  although  both  are  excited 
ill  a  very  higli  degree  ;  liigli  enough  indeed  to  stand  the  com- 
)>arison  with  VirgiFs  description,  and  judging  from  our  own 
feelings,  to  hear  away  the  palm.  Illustrious  names  of  artists 
might  be  cited,  who  have  produced  effects  fully  equal  to  thoss 
of  the  most  powerful  poetry  ;  and  we  should  not  do  justice  to 
our  own  feelings,  if  wc  did  not  mention,  in  complete  refuta¬ 
tion  of  St.  Pierre's  criticism,  (chantry's  exquisite  monumental 
composition  in  the  present  year’s  Exhibition.  What  others  may 
have  felt,  wc  know  not ;  hut  for  ourselves,  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  (hose  lovely  infants,  in  their  touching  simplicity  and 
truth  of  forin»  attitude,  and  feature,  witliout  a  pang,  equalling  if 
nut  surpassing  any  that  we  ever  felt  from  tlie  most  higlilj 
wrought  sceiio  of  poetical  distress. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work,  we  meet  with  soino 
remarks  on  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana^  and  in  connexion 
with  them,  the  following  magiiiriccnt  description,  which,  as  it 
is  entirely  unconnected  with  hypothesis,  we  shall  quote  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  St.  Pierre's  talent  for  painting. 

*  One  evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  suDset,  the  touth*eMt 
trade  wind  begun  to  fall,  as  generally  happens  at  that  time  of  day. 
The  clouds  which  it  drives  before  it  in  the  sky,  aft  a  distance  as  regu* 
lar  Sft  its  own  breeze,  became  thinner,  while  those  to  the  westward 
collected  into  groups  in  the  manner  of  a  landscape.  They  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  an  extensive  region  consisting  of  high  mountains, 
•eparated  by  deep  valleys  and  surmounted  by  pyramidical  rocks.  On 
their  tops  and  sides  appeared  detached  mists,  similar  to  those  which 
arise  round  a  real  land.  A  kmg  river  seemed  to  wind  throng  the 
^lejrs^  and  to  fall  here  and  there  in  cataracts;  and  the  imagmetion 
^  even  led  to  conceive  it  to  have  at  one  place  a  great  brid^  com« 
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postil  of  hah'  fallen  arches.  Grorea'of  coCoa-trees,  witli  habicaiiom 
inicmpersed,  seemed  to  rise  on  various  spots  of  this  aerial*  isltmd; 
These  diA'crent  objects»  however,  were  not  adorned  with  the  jricii  tmu 
of  purple,  yellow,  or  emerald,  so  common  at  sun-set  in  these  re- 
gions ;  this  landscape  w'as  not  a  coloured  painting,  biit  a  plaui  esi- 
graving,  uniting  the  harmonies  of  light  and  shade.  It  exhibited 
country  enlightened,  not  by  the  solar  rays  striking  in  front,  but  by 
their  reflection  from  behind.  Yet  so  soon  as  the  orb  of  day  had 
sunk  behind  this  aerial  landscape,  some  of  its  decomposed  ’  r?lj^  were 
perceived  to  lighten  the  half  transparent  arches 'of  the  bridge  with  i 
scarlet  tint,  and  to  display  their  renections  in  the  valleys  and  on ‘the 
summit  of  the  rocks.  Flooils  of  light  covered  the  contour  tif.the 
landscape  with  beautiful  yellow,  and  diverged  in  rays  towards  the 
upper  sKy  ;  but  the  body  of  the  clouds  remained  under  a  dark  ludf 
tint,  while  we  saw  around  tlie  sides  of  this  landscape  the  flash  . of  liglu- 
iiing,  and  heard  from  afar  the  rolling  of  thunder.  So  strong  was  the 
deception,  that  the  spectator  could  not  forbear  believing  that  it  was 
n  real  land,  at  the  probable  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  It  might 
indeed  have  been  a  reverberation  in  the  sky  of  a  very  di.vtant  island,  the 
shape  of  which  might  be  exhibited  to  us  by  the  reflection  of  the 
clouds.  Experienceil  seamen  have  repeatedly  assured  me  that  they 
had  been  deceived  by  similar  appearances.  Be  that  gs  it  may,  all 
this  fantastic  display  of  magnificence  and  terror,  these  mountains 
crowded  with  palm-trees,  the  storms  raging  on  their  summits,  the 
river,  the  bridge,  all  melted  oway  and  disappeared  at  night-fall,  as 
tlie  illusions  of  Uic  world  vanish  at  the  approach  of  death.  The  orb 
of  night,  the  triple  Hecate,  which  repeats  by  milder  harmonies 
Uiose  of  the  orb  of  day,  .rose  on  the  horizon,  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  light,  and  substituted  that  of  shade.  Soon  did  w'C  see 
a  multitude  of  stars  of  perpetual  brightness  sliinc  in  the  bosom  of 
darkness.  Oh !  if  day  itself  i^  Init  an  image  of  life ;  if  the  rapid 
hours  of  the  dawn,  of  morning,  of  mid-day,  and  of  evening,  repre¬ 
sent  the  transient  epochs  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age; 
death  maybe  expected  to  exhibit  to  our  view,  like  night,  a  new 
sky  and  a  new’  world.  j>j>  22— ^?4'. 

ITnder  tlic  head  ‘  Terrestrial  Harmonies,’  we  find  some  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  respecting  mountains,  hut,  as  usual,  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  elassification  at  once  uiiscieiilitie  and  useless. 
There  are,  it  seems,  acconling  to  this  nomenclature,  Paranol 
mountains,  and  mountains  Keverberating,  II vernal,  Voleaiuc, 
Kolian,  Hydraulic,  and  l/ittoral.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
tliat  a  very  valuable  and  popular  publication  might  he  con¬ 
structed  by  a  judicious  selection  from  the  works  of  St.  Pierre; 
some  original  facts  and  striking  passages  might  he  found  for  this 
purpose  ill  the  work  before  us,  and  many  more  in  his  Etuden  (U 
la  Nature.  The  Planetary  ‘  Harmonics’  atVord  St.  Pierre  an 
op|>ortunity  of  at  once  sporting  his  wildest  theories  and  display¬ 
ing  his  riclitrst  powers  of  description.  'I'hcir  produce,  their  in- 
habiiantf ,  and  almost  llieir  history,  seem  as  fauiiliar  to  him  as 
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if  he  had  navi^ateil  tUe  olhereal  void,  and  louchni  at  overj 
•tar :  in  this  his  adveiiturttus  course  we  dare  not  follow  him. 
The  translation  is  executed  with  sudirieiit  care,  anti  u(>|>emrs,  ho 
fur  as  we  can  judge  williout  reference,  to  he  faithful  to  the 
original. 


Art.  VT.  Annals  of  the  Rri<pt  of  Kin^  George  the  Third  ;  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Year  1760,  to  the  General  Peace  in  tlie 
Year  1815.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
Price  ll.  os.  London.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

The  investigation  of  events  long  past,  is  necessarily  involved 
in  much  ]>erplexity,  arising  in  the  greater  number  of  in  • 
stances,  from  defective  evidence  or  mutilated  rccorils.  It  sel¬ 
dom  happens  that  the  historian  of  rei'eded  ages,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  check  the  errors  of  one  statement,  by  the  sii|H»rior  pre¬ 
cision  of  another  ;  to  balance  the  deficiencies  or  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  an  alien  or  a  partial  testimony,  by  any  just  contemjiorary 
scale  ;  or  to  follow  with  firm  and  contiding  step,  the  leading  of 
some  living  witness  uniniltienced  by  party,  passion,  or  vindictive 
fet'ling.  Under  these  circumstances  it  bwomes  necessary  for 
him  to  net  upon  an  extended  plan,  to  enlarge  his  inquiries, 
to  pursue  long  and  laborious  trains  of  investigation,  to  discuss 
ditficult  problems,  to  sift  evidence,  to  balance  probabilities,  and 
to  state  clearly  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers,  thc-reasons 
which  have  determined  his  conclusions. 

Hut  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  events  to  Ik*  narrated  are 
n'cent,  covered  by  no  veil  excepting  that  of  prejudice,  open  to 
every  eye,  and  accessible  to  every  judgement,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  of  this  labour  may  be  spared,  both  as  uuiie<!cssary,  and 
as  hazardous.  Perhaps  none  of  us  view  immediate  events 
with  an  impartial  s))irit ;  vve  look  at  them  not  in  the  broad  and 
fair  light,  by  which  au  unprejudiced  observer  would  inspect 
them,  hut  we  use  contrivance's,  set  them  as  an  artist  ilocs  the 
Figure,  in  a  particular  attitude  and  in  managed  light,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  occupy  some  convenient  place  in  our  own  system, 
and  to  groupe  with  our  own  hypotheses.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  fairest  narrator  of  recent  transactions  would  incur 
from  both  sides  the  imputation  of  partiality ;  and  unless  he  be 
strong  in  his  conviction  of  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  well 
•killed  to  maintain  the  rectitude  of  his  decisions,  he  will  do 
wisely  to  decline  the  doubtful  honours  of  the  historian,  and  to 
rest  content  with  the  humbler  hut  surer  fame  of  the  annalist. 
Indeed,  if  all  history  had  hcon  written  in  the  form  of  annals, 
much  as  we  should  lose  by  the  disa)))>earance  of  some  of  the 
hrigiitest  illustrations  of  the  range  and  power  of  the  liunian 
intellect,  we  are  yet  persuaded  that  much  would  be  gained  in 
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point  of  rermeity  and  reaUty,  oTen  in  tKoae  inatanecn  where  wa 
are  ueually  furthest  from  suspectinf  their  absence. 

Here  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  remark,  without  ex* 
|x>sinf^  ouraelres  to  reproof  for  waiiciertn^  from  our  aubjeet,  that 
It  has  happened  only  in  one  instance,  and  in  one  particular  cliain 
of  events,  that  a  staiulani  has  been  eatablisInMl,  by  wluaie  iiiierriH^- 
rectitude  all  other  histories  may  be  safely  tried.  And  it  is  re* 
markable  that  the  Sacred  W ritin|!^,  to  which  of  course  we  ahnil 
be  understood  to  refer,  afford  a  solitary  example  of  the  union,  in 
one  record,  of  two  opposite  modes  a(  writinp^  history.  They 
blend  the  deepest  and  richest  ptiilosophy  of  history,  with  the  | 

simplicity  of  othcial  documents.  The  motive  is  always  illustrate<l  j 

by  the  act,  and  the  action  invariably  referred  to  the  true  and 
tj^uidin^  impulse.  Brief  and  succinct  as  the  narrative  may  be,  ^ 
yet,  in  the  utmost  compression  and  rapidity  of  its  current,  it 
maintains  a  depth  and  boc/y,  never  lessimed,  never  diverted, 
never  varying  from  tin'  true  direction  of  its  course.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  boini^  coui|>elled  to 
attention  and  thous^ht.  inde}>endently  of  the  stupendous  pro¬ 
digies  by  which  they  at  once  quell  and  excite  the  imagination, 
there  is  in  them  a  richness,  a  pregnancy,  a  power,  which  keep 
the  intellect  in  a  state  of  continual  and  intense  exercise.  The 
book  of  Genesis,  in  particular,  has  always  ap|)eared  to  us  a 
model  of  interesting  narrative.  The  magnificence  of  its  open¬ 
ing,  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  its  details,  the  inimitable 
b^uty  of  its  representations  and  descriptions,  the  importance 
and  distinctness  of  its  incidental  elncidatiuns,  together  with  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  events  which  it  unfolds,  combino 
to  place  it  in  the  higlicst  order  of  compositions. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  composition  of  annals  ap]>ear8  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  convince  us,  that  it 
is  very  much  the  reverse,  it  re^quires  no  mean  skill  and  no  in-* 
considerable  practice,  to  make  such  a  selection  both  of  marking 
and  minor  facts,  as  to  produce  at  once  harmony  and  effec't.  It  is 
exceedingly  difhcult  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  arrangement  and 
inU'rsectioii  of  events,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  exertion  of 
talent  at  once  to  present  transactions  unbroken,  and  to  maintain 
chronological  sequence.  Under  these  impressions,  we  felt  con¬ 
siderable  gratification  at  finding  the  respectable  name  of  Dr. 
Aikin  at  the  head  of  these  volumes ;  and  without  meaning  to 
affinn  tlieir  |>erfect  accuracy,  and  admitting  the  possibility  that 
we  may,  among  the  number  of  events  here  brought  into  such 
*  restricted  limits,  have  passed  over  statements  which  a  closer 
survey  might  give  room  to  question,  we  may  venture,  in  gene- 
ral,  to  recommend  these  volumes,  as  well  written,  judiciously 
selected  and  arrange<l,  and  as  altogether  affording  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  view  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  The  follow  ing 
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Hitraeiy  ii  will  be  seen,  accoriU  our  prcviuiit  viow,  and  m  n 
part  of  Dr.  Aikin’s  prefatory  ex|>oMiiou  of  bis  luotives  for  Uio 
conipiUtioii  of  the  present  work. 

*  It  will  he  manifest  that  the  cotnpaas  of  these  pages  could  not 
a£ii*d  scope  for  entering  into  those  conjectures  relative  to  the  secrets 
of  cabinets,  or  those  discussions  concerning  the  plans  of  policy,  that 
may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  sovereigns  or  their  ministers, 
which  usually  occupy  a  large  space  in  professed  histories.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  utility  of  u  historical  narrative  is  not  materially  impaired 
by  such  an  omission.  Were  it  possible  to  attain  more  certbinty  with 
respect  to  such  topics,  than  can  come  w  ithin  the  reach  of  u  private 
person,  what,  in  cenerol,  would  be  gained,  except  a  nearer  insight 
into  a  drama  of  life  representing  the  play  of  ordinary  motives  upon 
ordinary  minds — a  view  of  the  secondary  movements  of  o  mochme, 
the  main-springs  of  which  arc  acting  according  to  knowm  and  obvious 
laws  ?  In  reality,  the  great  series  of  human  affairs  is  directed  by  a 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  of  much  superior  potency  to  the  efforts  of 
individuals  in  any  station,  who,  for  the  most  part,  arc  rather  the  sub¬ 
jects,  than  the  rulers,  of  events.  While  men,  in  continued  succession, 
under  a  variety  of  characters,  probably  at  all  times  existing  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  arc  pursuing  a  course  influenced  by  their  passions 
and  interests,  changes  are  operating  in  the  large  masses  of  mankind, 
the  result  of  combinations  of  circumstances  which  the  flux  of  ngea 
has  been  requisite  to  produce.  It  is  from  the  observation  of  these, 
and  not  from  an  acquaintance  with  court  intrigues  and  party  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  that  the  true  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  deduced  ;  and  the 
impartial  record  of  leaning  facts  is  the  grand  desideratum  for  obtain¬ 
ing  this  important  addition  to  human  wisdom.  Of  such  incidents, 
the  period  which  the  present  work  comprehends  has  been  singularly 
fertile ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  of  drawing  inferences 
from  them,  which  will  have  more  value  as  the  product  of  his'  own 
reflections,  than  as  the  promptings*  of  a  w'riter.* 


It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  make  any  further  extracts 
from  a  work  of  this  Kind,  nor  that  we  should  analyse  that  which 
is  itself  an  analysis.  Fidelity,  distinctness,  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  are  the  main  requisites  of  annals,  and  tlie  present  publica- 
ti(m  will  be  found  to  possess  these  qualities  in  a  very  respectable 
degree. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Benuiy  and  Glory  of  the  Primititr  Church.  *  A 
Sermon  delivered  di  Salterns  Hall,  at  a  Monthly  Association  of 
Ministers  and  Churches.  By  George  Burder,  Author  of  Village 
Sermons.  Bvo.  Price  Is.  Black  and  Co.  1817. 

2.  The  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  Sense  of  the 
Scriptures :  delivered  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Ministers  and 
Churches.  By  Henry  Foster  Burder,  M.A.  8vo.  Price  ls.*6d. 
Condor.  1816. 

5.  Voluntary  Suitjection  to  God^  the  genuine  Liberty  of  a  Rational 
Creature :  the  Substance  of  a  Sermon.  By  James  Knight.  8vo. 
Price  Is.  6d.  Condor.  1816. 

Wf  K  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  Sermons  preached 
before  this  Monthly  Association,  as  being  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  this  class  of  publications :  the  above  form  a  va¬ 
luable  addition  to  the  series. 

The  first,  by  the  venerable  Author  of  the  Village  Sermons, 
is  a  plain  but  judicious  and  manly  comment  on  the  account 
given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  of  ‘  the  faith,  the  J>iety, 

*  the  love,  the  itinucncc,  and  the  increase’  of  the  first  Christian 
church.  We  subjoin  the  introductory  paragraph. 

*  That  there  is  much  beauty  and  glory  in  that  sy&tcm  of  religion 
which  we  term  Christianity,  will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  bear 
the  Christian  name ;  and  that  w’c  may  expect  to  hnd  its  greatest  glory 
in  the  primitive  church,  will  be  as  easily  admitted  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Through  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  that  depravity,  the  best  institutions  among  men  arc  apt  to 
degenerate  :  and  their  Iricnds  are  frequently  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
records  of  their  6rst  estahlishment,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  tlieir 
pristine  purity  and  usefulness.  It  is  not,  tlien,  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  grossest  corruptions  should  be  found  to  liave  vitiated  and  dis¬ 
graced  the  holy  religion  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  religion  was  de¬ 
signed  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  counteract  all  those 
moral  evils  which  he  was  the  instiuinent  of  introducing  into  our 
world ;  to  deteriorate  therefore  that  Divine  renuMly,  and  to  render  h 
inefficient,  is  precisely  that  policy  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
great  Deceiver  and  Destroyer.’ 

T'he.  second  Sermon,  by  the  Uev.  lienry  Hiirder,  is  founded 
upon  John  v.  30.  “  Search  tin;  Scriptures,”  v^e.  After  illus¬ 

trating  the  duty  of  diligi'ntly  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preacher  |)roceeds  to  sijecify 
as  the  direct  mvana  to  be  tMiiployed  for  this  purpose, — *  the 
‘  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were 

*  originally  written  ‘  the  study  of  the  entire  volume  of  Reve- 
*'  lation,  ami  a  comparison  of  its  various  parts  *  an  attentive 

*  consideration  of  the  oircumstauors  under  which  the  several 

*  hooks  of  Scripture  were  written  a  judicious  use  of  works  in¬ 
cidentally  illustrative  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  ;  a  diligent  in¬ 
vestigation  of  ‘  ihescopt'  and  couneetion  of  Scripture  ;  and,  lastly, 

*  a  carvful  adherence  to  the  just  laws  of  interpretation  where  there 
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<  seems  reason  to  suppose  tlist  tbe  lani^nai^e  of  Scripture  is  fis^u- 
*  rative,  or  tlie  meaning  alleororical/  These  hints  are  highly 
,  important,  ami  they  are  enforceil  with  neatness  and  perspicuity. 
Should  the  Sermon  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  persons  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  academical  institutions  uinon^^  the  Frotesant 
Dissenters,  it  may  he  serviceable  as  shewinc^,  that  the  unanimity 
and  zeal  the  Dissenters  have  manifested  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  is  fur  from  being  connected 
with  any  opinions  tending  to  tiisparage  the  use  of  every  possible 
means  of  elucidating  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Mr.  Knight's  Sermon  is  a  practical  illustration  of  those  words 
of  our  Lord :  “  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  moke  you  free,  ye 
**  shuli  be  free  indeed."  There  is  a  singular  conciseness  in 
the  style,  but  the  remarks  are  what,  to  use  a  quaint  term,  may 
be  termed  very  pithy,  and  hear  tlie  impress  of  deep  reflection. 

‘  We  prize  the  Gospel  as  a  dispensation  liberty :  we  have  much 
reason  to  do  so,  if  we  really  know  and  experience  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel.  To  make  us  free  was  certainly  the  design  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  his  glory  is  eminently  that  of  a  Uedeemer. 

*■  Hut  tliere  are  professors  who  not  only  seem  to  conflne  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  of  forgiveness,  and  the  blessedness  connected 
with  it,  but,  virtually,  to  deny  that  more  is  comprehended  in  the 
bbei^'  of  the  Gospel ! 

^  Tiiey  strangely  overlook,  or  culpably  refuse  to  regard,  those  nu¬ 
merous  portions  of  Scripture,  in  which  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
cordial  delight  in  God’s  commandments,  are  conjointly  set  before  us, 
as  forming  that  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  much  less  do  these 
professors  assign  to  forgiveness  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  scrip¬ 
ture,  ns  a  blessing  subordinate  to  the  grace  of  our  sanctification. 

*  The  most  evangelical  introduction  and  enforcement  of  practice 
godliness  is  too  evidently  a  strain  of  preaching  not  grateful  to  their 
hearts.  Their  countenance  falls,  when  some  texts  are  announced, 
and  looks  are  exchanged  expressive  of  dissatisfied  feelings.  They 
anticipate  nothing  but  duty  and  bondage^  which,  with  them  are  almost 
convertible  terms. 

*  But  arc  these  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  Of  Him  who  delivered  the 
berinon  on  tlie  mount  ?  Is  it  to  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  this,  that 
men  are  redeemed  with  the  lilood  of  the  Lamb  I  Can  Scriptural 
charity  believe  that  characters  like  these  are  **  one  spirit”  with  Him 
who  said,  **  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me 

*  Let  no  roan  deceive  you*  with  vain  words,  with  clear  viewt^  strong 
faiths  or  rapturmis  experience, 

‘  As  many  as  are  led  of  the  spirit  of  God,  are  led  into  tbe  way  of 
Uis  statutes  and  judgments.  They  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man ;  and,  conscious  of  the  captivity  of  remaining  dark¬ 
ness  and  corruption,  tliry  rejoice  to  be  instructed,  admonished,  re¬ 
proved,  and  exhorted,  that  they  may  grow  in  grace,  and  abound  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.’  pjp'.  25 — 26. 

We  cauno^  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  pf  transcriliing,  the 
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Preacher’s  closini^  address  on  th^  duty  of  Chiistians  to  approve 
theiiisidves  the  subjects  uf  the  Most  Hi^h,  and  the  siibstaotial 
frienrh  of  their  specien^  by  making  it  the  business  of  their  lives 
to  promote  the  diffoniun  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  its  ejfec- 
iire  operation^  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  opportunities, 
means,  and  intliience. 

•  The  world  is  cnslnvcncd  by  sin,  by  guilt,  bv  corruption,  by  tyran. 

nicnl  lusts  an<l  passions,  nefective  and  transient,  scarce  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  that  liberty  which  is  beneath  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
To  make*  men  free  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of  God:  we  shall  do 
notliing.  if  His  uaine  be  lightly  esteemed,  if  liis  counsels  and  com* 
maniU  be  disregarded ;  nothing — except  we  be  strong  in  the  grace 
whicli  is  ia  Christ  desus.  p 

*  I  mean  nut  to  say  that  the  statesman  should  sleep  at  his  post,  oi 

be  negligv-ut  in  his  sphere  ;  happy  and  honourable  are  they  who  have 
laboured,  or  are  lahoni  ing  for  tlie  cmanci[uition  of  the  degraded  and 
oppresstnl ;  happy  aho\e  the  rest  of  their  order  in  society,  whose 
time,  whose  talents,  and  whose  political  influence  are  employed  in 
loosing  the  bonds  and  breaking  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
domination.  '  *  * 

‘  I  mean  not  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  that  apostolic  advice  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  imlividiials  or  communities — “  If  thou  mnyest  be  maue 
free  use  it  rather,*’ 

*  But  this  1  would  say  ;  “  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness*'  for  yourstdf  ami  for  others:  anticipate  no  great  or 
lasting  results  from  the  systems  of  philosophers,  the  eflbrts  of  seua* 
tors  and  rulers,  or  the  combined  exertions  of  a  people,  if  that  ifutru* 
pient  be  slighted,  M-hicli  is  the  jmvrr  of  God  unto  salvation, 

•  Men  will  not  cea^e  to  hurt  and  destroy,  to  enslave  their  neigh* 
hours,  or  to  wear  the  chains  of  slavery  themselves,  till  the  knowledge 
of  Jehovah  and  of  his  Cbiist  shall  cover  the  earth. 

‘  Finally,  let  the  seed  of  Messiah  be  refreshed  amidst  their  labours 
and  discouragements  in  bis  service,  by  the  prophttic  discoveries  of 

Him  who  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient 
times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  my  counsel  shall  sUmd, 
and  1  will  do  till  my  pleasure."  pp.  29 — fll. 


Art.  VUI.  Ihe  Scotch  Cheap  Repository  Tracts  ;  containing  Moral 
Talcs  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Young.  By  a  Society  of  Clergy* 
men  in  Dumfrics-shire.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  and  greatly 
enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  46  E  Price  {,^s.  Oliphant  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

I ESE  Tracts  arc  written  iu  prolcssml  imitation  of  Mrs. 

More's  mlmirahle  Cheap  Repository  TracU  ;  but  they  are 
adaptinl  tor  a  higher  class  of  peasantry  in  point  of  iiitelligeace 
tnd  religious  knowledge,  being  pnmarilv  inlendetl  by  their  Au¬ 
thors,  to  subserve  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  their 
own  parishioners.  ’Fhe  standard  by  which  their  general  com* 
|>osit*ton  may  bo  judged  of,  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Mrs.  Hainil- 
toi/s  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,"  who  contributed  to  the  pre- 
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sent  ToUinie,  *  Tbe  History  of  Jean  Morton.’  ‘  The  Hiatory  of 
<  Maitland  Smith,’  was  first  published,  in  a  M|)ai*ate  iorin^  itt 
1807,  with  the  view  of  raisin^i^  a  sum  to  assist  in  supporting  tlio 
unhappy  family  of  the  criminal  whose  life  it  faithfully  reoonfs  : 
it  is  well  known,  we  presume,  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  it  has 
obtained  a  very  extensive  sale.  All  the  tracts  contained  in  this 
volume,  have  undergone  the  careful  revision  of  the  respective 
writers,  and  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
longest  talc  in  tlie  Collection.  *  The  Cottage  Fire-side,’  writ¬ 
ten,  we  believe,  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Duncan.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  little  narrative  occupies  400  pages  of  the  volume,  and 
will  be  found  instructive  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 
The  characters  are  admirably  sustained  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  the  incidents,  though  of  that  every-day  description 
which  Miss  Edgewortli  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  se¬ 
lect  as  the  basis  of  a  tale,  succeed  in  keeping  alive  the  reader’s 
interest  *,  some  of  the  scenes,  indeed,  exhibit  considerable  powers 
of  moral  painting.  Our  first  extract  is  simply  illustrative  of  tho 
best  (quality  of  a  Tract — its  usefulness. 

*  As  we  walked  along,  the  lively  hue  of  some  wild  fiowers  which 
grew  by  the  side  of  our  path,  attracted  tvee  Jockos  attention,  and 
breaking  from  me  he  ran  eagerly  to  pu'  a  posey^  as  he  called  iu 
Having  collected  a  large  bunch,  he  returned  with  great  exultation, 
and  held  them  up  for  me  to  admire.  I  took  one  of  them  in  my  hand, 
and,  after  directing  the  attention  of  my  little  companions  to  its  more 
minute  beauties.  1  gravely  said.  **  Do  you  know,  John,  wlio  made 
this  pretty  flower  “  No**'  replied  he,  “  but  it  was  may-be  daddy, 
for  it's  on  his  groan*.**  “  ()  Jock  !  what  nonsense !”  stiid  his  sister 
laughing,  **  how  could  daddy  make  it  ?  It  just  grew  there.’*  Did 
it  make  itself  then  said  1.  With  this  question  Janet  was  evidently 
puzzled.  It  was  quite  new  to  her,  and  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  very 
serious  reflections.  She  therefore  continued  silent  and  thoughtful, 
for  some  time.  In  the  mean  while,  little  John,  delighted  with  his 
new  employment,  ran  on  before  us,  pulling  every  flower  that  came  in 
his  way,  till  he  hod  filled  liis  lap,  and  then,  with  tliat  fickleness  which 
is  so  natural  to  childhood,  he  flung  them  all  into  a  little  stream,  and 
pleased  himself  with  seeing  them  carried  down  by  the  current.  Janet 
suli  held  my  hand,  without  8|)eaking  ;  and,  as  1  did  not  chusc  to  in¬ 
terrupt  her  meditations,  we  walked  slowly  on,  till  we  came  to  a  stile, 
within  a  few  yards  of  her  fathers  door,  when,  suddenly  stoppings 
she  said  witli  timidity,  Tell  me,  uncle,  does  any  body  inak’  the 
flowers  grow  ?**  This  was  exactly  wiiat  1  wished.  I  now  found,  tliat 
I  had  roused  my  little  niece’s  curiosity  and  interested  her  heart,  and 
tliat  her  mind  was  in  a  proper  state  for  receiving  a  first  practical  iesMn 
in  religion.  But  1  thought  it  better  to  prolong  her  suspense,  as  I- 
hoped,  thus,  to  give  moi'e  solemnity  and  eflect  to  the  iinpre>iion  I 
proposed  to  make  on  her  mind.  Taking  her,  tlierefore,  in  my  urtiis„ 
and  kisiing  her  atfectioDately,  **  My  dearest  child,*'  1  said,  I  aiui 
glad  you  have  been  thiaking  about  this,  bince  you  wish  to  kaowi  JL 
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will  tell  you  something  that  I'm  sure  you1l  be  both  pleased  and  sur* 
prised  to  hear.  But  we  will  go  in  just  now. — Ask  me  about  it  alter 
orcakfasL” 

*  I  met  my  brother  at  the  door,  in  the  act  of  coming  to  seek  me, 
and,  on  going  In,  1  found  my  sister-in-law  bustling  to  prepare  break* 
fust.  As  soon  as  we  were  oiiietly  seated  round  the  table,  I  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  delightful  walk  1  had  taken,  whilst  they  had 
been  dozing  away  their  time  in  bed.  Ah,  George!”  said  my 
brother,  wisning  to  justify  himself,  “  It  is  easy  for  you  to  rise  on  % 
Sabbath  morning;  for  you  hae  nae hard  work  to  tire  you  through  the 
week.  For  my  part.  I'm  glad  o*  rest  when  I  can  get  it ;  and  ye  ken 
the  Sabbath  was  made  to  gie  rest  to  man  and  beast.”  “  True, 
brother, »»  replied  I,  “  it  was  so;  but,  you  will  find  nothing,  I  suspect, 
in  all  the  Bible,  that  gives  the  smallest  countenance  to  laziness  on  any 
day  of  the  week  ;  much  less,  on  the  day  which  God  hat  choosen  for 
his  own  peculiar  service.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  sloth  and  rest ;  or,  do  you  suppose  a  strong  healthy  man,  like 
you,  requires  to  lie  so  late  in  bed,  in  order  to  recruit  his  strength  ?  O 
John  !  1  fear  it  is  only  those  who  find  *  the  Sahhuth  a  uvariness,'  that 
can  make  such  u  supposition.”  **  Indeed  and  atweel!”  said  my  sister 
with  some  heat,  “  1  ni  sure  naebody  can  say  that  we  think  the  Sabbath 
a  weariness.  There’s  nae  better  gangers  to  the  kirk,  though  1  sayt, 
within  twenty  miles,  than  John  Ferguson  and  me.  Neither  o'  us  caa 
bear  to  stay  awa’  frac’t ;  the  day’s  ay  sae  lang  and  dreary,  whan 
wc>e  obliged  to  stay  at  hame,  without  ought  to  do.  But  ye  wad  na 
bne  u.s  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  travel  about  the  hale  country  sidef 
W’ad  ye  ?  ’Deed,  1  think  ye  wad  hue  been  better  in  your  bed  yourseb, 
for  a’  the  good  ye  hao  done.”  “  My  dearest  sister,”  returned  I 
mildly,  “  I’ln  sure  you  would  not  have  made  that  observation,  if  you 
knew  how  I  was  employed.”  “  And  so,  ye  think  it’s  right,”  replied 
she,  to  gang  staring  about,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  spying  ferliesi 
That  may  be  your  religion,  but,  I’m  sure,  it's  no  mine.  1  was  never 
learnt  sic  gates.  If  yc  had  been  staying  at  hame,  reading  your  Bible, 
and  saying  your  prayers,  yon  might  hae  had  some  reason  to  speak  ) 
but  I  like  nano  o’  your  stravagers  on  the  Sabbath  day.’’  **  1  agree 
with  you,  sister,”  said  I,  taking  no  notice  of  the  angry  tone  in  which 
ihc  spoke,  **  that  it  is  idle,  and  even  sinful,  to  go  abroad  merely  for 
the  purpose  ot'  spytne^  ftrlies  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  1  fear  there  are 
too  many  guilty  of  t)iis  sin,  not  only  when  walking  in  the  fields,  but 
even  when  they  assemble  in  the  church  of  God.  1  would  wisli  you, 
however,  to  make  a  proper  distinction  in  this  matter.  The  mere  act 
of  walking  cannot  Ik*  w  ickctl  in  itself,  and  its  propriety  or  impropriety 
must  depend,  on  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  seuti* 
roents  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Can  you  not  suppose,  that  the  mind 
may  be  a.<»  w'ell  employed,  in  a  solitary  walk  amongst  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  the  creation,  as  when  shut  up  within  the  w’ulls  of  a  house/’ 

But  has  na  our  Saviour  said,  ‘  when  ye  pray^  enter  your  closet^  and 
shut  the  door,'  and  is  na  this  a  proof  that  the  house  is  tlie  proper 
place  for  private  worship.”  “  No,”  answered  1,  “  our  Saviour  cer¬ 
tainly  never  mcimt  to  coniine  our  private  devotions  to  the  house.  If 
you  look  at  the  passage,  you  will  see  that  his  only  view'  was  tq 
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fonjeinn  the  public  and  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  Phariscea 
offered. up  their  petitions,  in  the  synagogues  and  corners  of  Hie  streets. 
Did  not  he,  himself,  set  us  an  example  of. private  prayer  to  God  in 
the  o(>en  air  ?  Did  he  not,  during  the  solemn  silence  of  night,  when  all 
the  busy  thoughts  of  other  men  were  sunk  in  sleep,  oflen  withdraw 
from  the  company  of  his  disciples,  to  the  lonely  mountain  or  the  re* 
tired  valley,  and  there,  whilst  the  moon  and  stars  were  moving  in 
brightness,  at  once  the  proofs  and  emblems  of  the  great  Creator’s 
power  and  glory,  did  he  not  hold  communion  with  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  pour  out  his  soul,  before  the  broad  eye  of  Oniniscience« 
in  secret  fervent  prayer?*’  As  I  spoke  these  words,  1  felt  my  heart 
burn  within  me,  and  both  my  brotlier  and  sister  seemed  struck  with 
astonishment,  at  the  animation  of  my  look  and  gestures,  and  the 
warmtli  of  my  language.’  pp.  226—228. 

The  conversation  about  the  flower  is  not  forgotten.  ‘Wee 
*  Jock*  soon  after  enters  the  room  with  a  flower  in  his  hand,  and 
running  up  to  his  father,  cries  “  Daddy,  did  you  make  this  ?’* 

*  You  little  foolish  boy,  what  puts  that  into  your  head  ?’’  replied 
my  brother.  Wha  made  it  then  ?’»  said  the  child.  “  Gang  to 
uncle  George,  and  he’ll  tell  you,”  answered  the  father,  unwilling  to 
engage  with  a  subject  on  which  he  distrusted  his  own  judgment. 
Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on,  my  little  Janet  had  slipped 
quietly  behind  my  chair,  and  reminded  me,  in  a  whbper,  of  my  promise* 
**  Listen,”  said  1,  **  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  your  brotlier.”  Then  tak* 
ing  Jock  on  my  knee,  1  said,  **  Do  you  know  that  besides  tfiis  daddy, 
you  have  another  father,  who  is  the  fatlier  of  every  body  ?”— ♦*  What  ?” 
replied  my  little  nephew,  **  is  he  daddy’s  father  too,  and  mammy’s 
and  yoiir’s,  and  Jock  Rabson’s  and  a’.”  Yes,”  said  I,  **  and  II 
was  he  that  made  that  pretty  flower,  for  he  made  not  only  every  body, 
but  every  thing  too  in  all  the  world.”  “  Where  does  he  live  then  ?” 
asked  he,  ”  for  I’m  sure  1  never  s.iw  him.”  **  You  never  saw  him, 
my  love,”  returned  I,  “  but  he  sees  you,  and  knows  every  thing  you 
do,  and  say,  and  think.”  But  he  does  not  see  me  c’nnow,  I’m 
sure,”  replied  he,  looking  anxiously  round  the  room,  **  for  he’s  no 
here.*’  **  You  need  not  look  for  him,’’  said  1,  smiling,  ”  for  nobody 
can  sec  him  ;  but  if  he  were  not  just  now  in  this  very  room,  do  you 
know  that  we  would  all  die,  for  he  keeps  us  alive  every  moment.  He 
goes  with  us  wherever  we  go,  and  he  stays  with  us  wherever  we  stay. 
And  he  is  so  good  1  I  cannot  tell  you  how  good  he  is.*’  The  little 
boy  was  evidently  bewildered  and  confounded  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
had  never  heard  of  God  before,  or,  at  least,  he  had  never  heard  him 
spoken  of,  in  a  manner  that  he  could  at  all  understand,  and  the  idea 
was  new  and  wonderful  to  him.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the 
impression  wore  off,  and  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with  as  much  thought¬ 
lessness  and  unconcern  as  ever.  But  the  case  was  different  with 
my  little  niece.  She  listened  to  every  word  I  spoke,  with  the  roost 
eager  and  serious  attention.  **  Did  that  father  make  me  too,  uncle?” 
•aid  she,  after  a  pause,  ”  I  thought  God  made  me,  for  the  (^rkchies 
•ayssae.’’  **  Yes,  Janet,*'  answeredi,**  your  catechism  says  true,  God 
did  make  you  and  every  body,  for  God  is  this  very  Father  that  1  am 
talking  about,”  **  But  maniiDy  saysi”  returned  she,  that  God  lives 
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in  heaven,  far  aboou  the  ikiet.  How  can  he  be  here  too,  keeping 
ua  olive,  and  how  con  he  mak’  the  flowers  grow,  and  how  can  he  see 
us  when  we  dtnna  see  him  V*  **  AH  this  is  very  wonderful,  Janet,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  give  you  is,  that  it  is  very  true,  (iod  ii  here, 
and  at  your  grandmothers,  and  among  the  stars*  and  in  heaven  far 
above  the  skies,  all  in  one  inomenu— This  Bible,  that  you  soinetimea 
see  your  father  and  mother  reading,  tells  us  all  about  him,  and  wa 
are  sure  that  what  it  tells  us  is  true,  for  it  was  God  himself  that  made 
good  men  write  it,  and  informed  them  what  to  say."  **  O  then  I 
wish  1  could  read  it,’*  said  Junct,  eagerly,  **  for  I  would  like  to  ken 
about  him  ;  hut  you  U  may -be  tell  me  ;  will  you,  uncle  Most  wil* 
lingly,  my  dear  girl,”  returned  1 ;  **  but  you  will  soon  learn  to  read 
it  for  yourself.  In  the  mean  time  w  e  are  going  to  prayers,  and  roust 
make  ready  for  church;  so  I  wiU  not  tire  you  any  more  just  now.** 
“  But  I  am  not  tired,”  answered  the  sweet  girl,  “  when  will  you  tell 
me  mure  ?'*  **  Put  me  in  mind,”  said  I,  **  the  first  time  you  see  I 

am  not  busy.”  p.  231. 

The  following  is  in  u  higher  style. 

•  “  Does  liis  first  name  begin  with  an  R  ?’*  said  I.  **  Yes,**  he 
answered,  ‘*  they  call  him  Robert  !**  I  made  no  reply,  but  could 
not  help  thinking  on  the  letters  scratched  on  the  handle  of  the 
fatal  knife.  From  this  time  1  kept  my  eye  on  the  fellow  as  much 
os  1  could  He  was  a  short  stout-built  man,  w  ith  red  hair  and  a  ruddy 
complexion ;  but  there  was  a  fierceness  in  his  eye,  and  a  dark  cunning 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  W'hich  marked  him  to  be  **  nt 
for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  wars.’*  He  evidently  wished  to  be 
thought  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  with  this  design  he  Calked  when 
every  otner  person  was  inclined  to  be  silent  and  serious.  Hut  I 
thought  he  over-acted  his  part,  and  I  saw  that  his  conduct  attracted 
the*  notice  of  more  people  than  myself,  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Johnston,  though  they  maue  no  observations. 
Wine  was  now  handed  round,  but  nobody  tasted  it  excq)t  Stewart, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  drunken  companions,  who  emptied  their 
glasses  with  an  air  of  triumph.  To  account  for  the  conduct  of  these 
individuals,  it  may  be  pri>per  to  mention,  that  some  of  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  pari.shioncrs  agreed  with  Isaac  in  disapproving  of  the  funeral 
regulations ;  and  being  headstrong  and  violent  tempered  men,  had 
formed  u  party  against  their  introduction.  Amongst  this  number 
were  all  the  loose  characters  w  ho  liked  idleness  and  drunkenness. 

*  The  procession  at  length  moved  forward  to  the  church-yard. 
AMicn  the  ceremony  of  interment  was  over,  and  before  any  person 
began  to  retire,  Mr.  Thomson,  standing  on  a  grave-stone,  informed 
the  company,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  sheriff,  that  no  peraon 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  church  yard,  till  an  examinolion  had 
taken  place,  which  might  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  this  dark  and 
horrid  business.  •*  Hurra !”  cried  Rob  Stewart,  “  that’s  right !  I’M 
guard  the  yett  and  let  nanc  out.**  *'  You  are  saved  thaa  trouble, 

a  man,**  replied  Mr  Thomson,  for  there  are  conkablea 
y  posted  at  the  gate,  and  none  need  attempt  to  escape.  I  mutt 
request  every  person,**  continued  he,  *•  to  sit  aowm  on  the  grass  in 
the  vacant  space  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  arranged  as  nearly 
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Tjitn  as  po.v.ible.  That  voti  may  not  think  this  ret|Uc8t  tnitJcreS- 
wry,  I  will  explain  to  you  tfie  reason  of  it.  The  murder^,  whOOteh* 
he  was,  left  the  impre^ioii  of  his  shoe  on  some  ncif  dng  grootid  heifr 
the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed.  An  accurate  drawirtg  df 
the  form  and  dinKOfions  of  that  impression  has  been  taken  by 
friend  Mr.  Johnston  and  is  now  in  my  hand.  Onr  intention  is  b> 
examine  the  feet  of  all  who  are  present,  and  compare  their  shoes  with 
this  draught,  in  hopes  that  this  measure  may  tend  to  detect  the 
tiiilty  jierson.’*.  My  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on  Hob  Stewart  during 
this  speech,  and  I  observed  his  face  turn  pale  and  red  by  turns. 
The  marks  of  guilt  were  visible  I  thought  on  his  countenance  3  hut 
when  Mr.  Thompson  ceased  speaking,  he  had  recovered  hirtTSch* 
suificienlly  to  exclaim,  *•  What  good  ’ill  that  do  ?  A  hander  folk 
may  hae  shoon  o’  the  same  size,  and  niay-be  o’  the  same  shape  tod. 
It  may  mak  innocent  folk  suspected,  and  sae  for  my  nairt  I  winna 
consent  till’ll.  Come  let  us  be  oiF,  lads.”  As  he  spoke  he  pulled 
some  of  his  companions  by  the  arm,  and  turned  towards  the  gate 
witli  ilie  intention  of  making  his  escape.  “  The  first  man  that  leaves 
the  church-yard  before  he  is  examined,’’  cried  Mr.  .lohnston,  will 
be  taken  up  as  a  suspected  person,  and  committed  to  jail.  1  Ivave 
die  authority  of  the  sherifi'  for  saying  so.”  A  murmur  of  approbatioii 
succeeded  this  s|>eech,  and  Stewart  turned  back  intimi^ted,,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  grave-stone  at  a  little  distance,  folding  fiis  artua 
across  his  breast,  and  kicking  his  heels  against  one  of  the  feet  of  tfid 
rtonc,  that  he  might  appear  very  much  at  his  case.  As  soon  as 
silence  was  obtained,  Mr.  Tliomson,  in  a  few  simple  words,  refuted 
.Stewart’s  objections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  held  up  to  public. view 
Mr.  Johnston’s  drawing  of  the  footstep,  to  convince  the  people  that 
there  was  something  so  remarkably  peculiar  in  its  shape,  thero 
could  be  little  doubt  of  finding  out  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
l>j'  the  means  proposed.  Every  one  seemed  now  eager  to  liavO 
his  shoes  examined,  and  hastened  to  scat  himself  on  the  grasg. 
Two  shoemakers  were  employed  lo  take  the  measurement,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  accompanied  tnein  with  the  drawing  in  his  hand. 
Stewart  had  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  I  saW 
him  make  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  shift  his  seat,  so  as  to 
escape  examination.  When  at  last  his  turn  camc,  his  colour  sud¬ 
denly  changed  to  a  deadly  pale,  and  with  a  horrid  groan  he  full 
I'Cnseless  on  the  ground.  He  waa  restored  by  the  application  of 
some  water  which  was  quickly  procured,  and  looking  wildly  round 
him  he  exclaimed,  “  You  cannot  say  that  I  did  it!  It  was  dark — 
who  saw'  me  “  God  Almighty  saw  you,  unhappy  young  man  !•' 
said  Mr.  Johnston,  in  a  tone  which  thrilled  through  my  heart;  for 
he  had  now  taken  the  dimensions  of  Stewart’s  shoe,  and  found  that 
it  corresponded  in  every  particular  to  the  cony  he  had  drawn. 
The  murderer,  for  I  had  now  no  doubt  that  this  was  he,  Imvlng 
rcMvered  his  strength,  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  drawing  a  sharp 
pointed  knife  from  his  pocket,  threatened  to  stab  to  the  heart  (htf 
first  man  that  laid  hands  on  him*  He  then  made  a  desperate  spring, 
ud  before  an^  person  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  prevent 
kim,  readied  the  church  yard  wall,  which  he  cleared  witbuot*  dl0-* 
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culty,  but  loiing  bis  balance  when  he  reached  the  other  8ide»  he 
•tumbled  forward,  and  fell  on  the  point  of  the  knife.  He  was  now 
•ecured,  and  as  he  was  losing  much  blootl,  he  w'as  conveyed  to  the 
manse,  which  happened  to  be  the  nearest  house ;  the  sur^^eon  who 
was  present,  attending  him  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  his  wound. 
The  knife  had  entered  the  bowels  and  had  made  a  dangerous  wound, 
which  the  surgeon  immediately  pronounced  likely  to  prove  mortal. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  overheard  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  and 
cried  out  witli  a  savage  joy,  which  filled  every  person  present  with 
horror,  “  Then  1*11  disappoint  the  law  yet — If  I  could  na  mak  nay 
escape  ae  way,  1*11  do  it  in  another.  Sleep  !  sleep  !  they  say  it’s  a 
sleep.*’  **  Alas '  young  man,*'  said  Mr.  Thomson,  shuddering  as 
he  spoke,  **  in  that  sleep  there  are  awful  dreams  to  the  wicked. 
Dreams  !  do  I  say  ?  they  are  horrible  realities.  Ciod  grant  that  you 

may  not  find - *’  “  It’s  a  lie!”  interrupted  he  with  a  dreadful  oath, 

**  rll  no  believe  it — sae  ye  need  na  preach  to  me.*’  Mr.  Thomson 
hndin,:;  he  could  do  no  good  by  continuing  the  conversation  left  the 
room.’  pp.  270 — 273. 

The  following  domestic  scene  will  supply  hints  to  many  who 
are  above  the  condition  of  George  Ferguson  and  his  Jean,  but 
whose cliildren  are  ‘  ahoon  their  foot.’ 

“  ‘  My  brother,  finding  his  voice  begin  to  fauUcr,  abruptly  ended 
the  prayer,  and  sent  the  young  ones  to  bed.  “  Your  voice  and  man 
ner  in  prayer  arc  so  like  our  father’s,*’  said  I,  when  I  had  a  little  re 
covered  myself.  Ah  ?”  replied  he,  “  I  w  ish  1  were  like  him  in 
other  respects.  I  often  blush,  my  dear  George,  to  think  how  ill  1 
fill  his  place.  Every  thing  gacd  on  like  clock  wark  wi'  liim,  and  he 
was  never  hurried,  nor  put  out  o*  his  way.  Even  his  very  bairns 
ken*d  their  ain  place  without  being  toll’d,  and  watched  his  looks  to 
see  w’hathe  wanted.  Alas!  I’ll  never  bo  like  him.  1  am  sure, 
added  he,  after  a  pause,  you  will  thiiik  my  bairns  an  unruly  set, 
You  and  I,  George,  durst  nac  mair  hae  behaved  to  our  father  as  the 
do  tome — They’ll  scarcely  do  ought  that  I  bid  them.  I  hae  to  speal 
to  them  ten  times  before  they’ll  move  a  step  ;  and  I’m  sure  they 
canna  say  it’s  because  1  use  them  ill.”  “  Ka,  but  John,”  said  his 
wife,  with  some  heat,  “  ye  maunna  talk  in  that  way.  Our  bairns, 
poor  things,  are  nac  war  than  their  neighbours.  Indeed  and  atweci ! 
what  can  ye  expect  o’  young  w'itlcss  things  ?  Ye  wad  na  hae  an  auld 
head  on  young  shoulders,  wad  ye?”  But,  my  dear  Jean,”  said  my 
brother,  “  it  was  sae  different  in  our  father’s  time  wi*  George  and 
roe.  We  wad  as  soon  hae  put  our  head  in  the  hre,  as  hae  said  so 
much  as  xvhat  for,  when  he  bade  us  do  any  thing.  I  never  thought 
sae  mcikle  about  it  till  this  moment.  There  maun  be  something 
wrang.”  **  Well !  well !”  exclaimed  I,  rejoiced  to  find  my  brother 
in  this  humour,  hut  not  wishing  to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  his 
wife,**  should  there  be  any  thing  wrong,  it  is  not  yet,  I  hope,  too  late 
to  correct  it.*’ 

1**^  But  roy  bairns/  said  the  fond  fatlier;  ”  I  doubt  what  I  said 
about  them  yesternight,  will  mak*  you  think  them  unco  mislc^r’d. 
But  they  re  no  sac  iu  os  I  sakl.  To  be  sure  they’re  no  sae  fcar*d^ 


Scofch  Repo fiiior^  Tracis, 

<hr  me,  as  we  used  to  be  for  our  father ;  but  where  will  you  meet  wi* 
bairns  broufrht  up  sae  weel  ns  we  wtre  ?”  •*  Where*  indeed  !“  re¬ 

turned  I,  whilst  I  felt  the  tear  of  gratitude  and  filial  affection  starting 
into  my  eye;  “  but,  John,  I  don  t  think  you  do  our  father  justice 
when  you  say  we  used  to  be  afraid  of  him.  He  was  not  a  tyrant 
that  we  should  have  feared  him;  he  was  our  friend,  our  instructor,  and 
onr  guide.  lie  did  not  drive  us  with  the  Lish  of  authority;  he 
gently  drew’  us  by  the  cords  of  love;  and  you  know  perfect  love  cast* 
eth  nut  fear,"  “  Very  true.’’  answered  iny  brother ;  “  I  was  wrang 
when  I  said  w’e  were  fear’d  for  our  father,  for  I  never  ken  p  ony  bod  y 
I  liked  half  sae  weel,  except  niy  wife,  nor  ony  body  I  could  tell  a* 
the  thoughts  o’  my  mind  sae  easily  to  ;  hut  still  there  was  somethings 
I  ken  na  what,  that  made  me  rin  whenever  he  bade  me,  and  like  to 
do  whatever  he  wished,  though  1  had  never  sue  great  an  aversion  to 
it  naturally.”  “You  have  exactly  expressed  my  feelings,’’ replied 
I  ;  ‘‘  and  these  are  the  sentiments  that  every  child  will  nave  for  his 
parents,  if  there  is  not  some  fault  in  his  education.  “  I  dinna  ken** 
said  be ;  1  think  there's  a  ditfercnce  in  the  nature  o*  bairns*’* 

’  Nobody  can  deny  that,'  said  I,  “  but  all  children  cun  be  managed.** 
“  1  wish  you  would  tak’  an’  manage  mine  then,”  replied  he,  half 
angry  and  half  in  earnest,  “  for  I  m  sure  they  re  aboon  ray  foot.** 

*•  Let  me  first  observe  their  dispositions,”  answered  I,  “  and  the  way 
you  treat  them,  and  I  will  try  wliateun  be  done.” 

The  distress  of  the  poor  mother  when  her  son  George  is 
brought  home  apparently  drowned,  is  finely — we  were  going  to 
^ay  imagined,  hut  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind  is,  that 
the  Author  lius  no  other  merit  than  that  of  relating  wliat  actually 
took  place  within  his  observation. 

‘  Finding  the  door  locked,  how’ever,  “  He  is  dead !  he  is  dead  1” 
exclaimed  my  sister  with  a  shriek  of  despair ;  “  ye  need  na  try 
to  hide  it :  1  ken  the  warst  I  Open  the  (loor,  O  open  the  door,, 
and  let  me  see  my  poor  drowned  boy  ance  mair.”  “  O,  Mrs  Fer* 
gtison,”  cried  the  minister,  for  I  was  too  much  affected  to  speak, 
“  do  endeavour  to  command  yourself.  We  have  hopes  of  your  son’i 
recovery  ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  egme  in  ju.st  now,  otlicrwise  you  will 
spoil  all,  and  may  have  to  reproach  yourself  with  bein^  the  cause  of 
his  death.  Go  into  the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  and  your  brother 
will  let  you  know,  the  moment  any  alteration  takes  place.’’  My 
brother !”  said  she,  “  where  is  my  brother  ?  what  for  does  he  no* 
speak!  If  he  speaks  1  will  believe  him.”  O  George,’"  cried  my 
brother,  “  speak  for  mercy  s  sake  !  arc  you  sure  he  is  nn  dead  !  are 
you  sure  he’ll  live  ?”  “  My  dearest  brother,’  replied  1,  commanding 
myself  as  well  as  I  was  able,  “  lam  here  doing  every  thing  1  can  for 
your  poor  boy,  and,  1  trust  in  God,  all  will  yet  be  well ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  save  him  do  not  disturb  us,  for  this  is  a  critical  moment/*  **  O 
I  am  calm  !  1  am  perfectly  calm !”  said  my  sister,  in  a  tone  of  voice’ 
which  made  me  tremble  for  her  reason,  “  but  make  baste, ^  for  my 
hrain  is  turning  round.”  These  words  were  succeeded  by  a  faint 
scream,  aud  immediately  after,  I  heard  her  stagger  backwards,  nnd^l 
fall  to  the  ground.  “  O  God!”  exclaimed  my  brother  wildly ;  ••  must 
I  lose  her  too  !  this  is  too  much.”  ’  p.  2i2. 
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Tbe  means  used  for  \us  resuscitation,  (which,  with  ^*eat  yiro 
priety  are  specihed  with  the  inoftt  accurate  miiiutenesh,  aqroeahW 
to  the  directions  of  Dr.  (Sullen,)  are  at  lene^th  siiccf'ssful.  I'het 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  mother  from  remniniti!^  uitti  him  in 
present  exhausted  state.  She  hursts  out  in  pas^ioiiate  emotion, 
throwing  herself  at  the  same  time  on  the  hed  : 

‘  “  How  can  1  leave  you,  my  darling  buy.  They  shall  not  tear  tue 
from  you — Ml  sit  by  your  bed  as  you  sleep,  and  hearken  to  every 
breath  you  draw.  Kue  body  can  watch  like  n  mother  ;  1  ha’o  ufteu 
watched  by  youj  cradle,  when  you  were  owre  young  to  thank  me, 
and  w’ha  shall  prevent  me  now.  You  wad  na  wish  me  to  leave  you, 
my  dear  bairn  ?  wad  he?”  “  O  no  mother,”  replied  George  feebly, 

•*  ill  sleep  better  if youTe  ncitr  me.’’  “  1  kent  it!  I  was  sure  o’t!’' 

exclaimed  my  sister,  whilst  tears  fur  the  ilrst  time  found  a  piissage 
dow  n  her  cheeks.’  p.  24^6. 

We  arc  glad  to  hear  that  this  tale  is  separately  published.  The 
length  of  the  extracts  which  we  have  been  led  to  make,  from 
this  portion  of  the  volume,  precludes  our  entering  upon  any  ))iir 
(ieular  aecount  of  its  reinaining  contents.  All  further  recom 
mendation  of  this  interesting  volume  would  In*  superfluous 

Art.  IX.  Algha  and  Omega;  or  a  Minister's  closing  Address  i 
Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stafford,  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  .Slst,  1817«  By  the  Bcv.  Joseph  Maude,  XI. A. 
Assistant  Preacher,  at  St.  Mary’s  Staftbrd,  and  late  of  Queen’t 
College.  Oxford,  8vo.  Price  Is.  bd.  1817. 

impression  prodiicctl  by  this  Sermon  on  the  auditory, 
"  if  it  was  delivered  in  a  manner  at  ail  corresponding  with 
(ho  earnestness  and  pathos  which  characteri/e  the  com]H)sition 
must  have  been  very  striking  and  efleclivc.  Vfe  bax*  no  know 
lege  of  the  preacher  ;  hut  our  atteiiiion  was  arrested  by  the 
o])oning  paragraph.  T'lie  text  is  Kev.  \\i  ti  ‘‘  And  ho  s..id 
“  unfo  ir.e,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha,  and  Omega,” 

•  Who  have  most  need  of  mercy?  Ministers  wl»o  preach  the 
(>os)>ol,  or  the  people  to  whuin  that  (lospcl  is  preached?  lit  his  own 
jH'rception,  every  irut*  minister,  imd  every  true  Christiau  will  feel, 
and  be  ready  to  acknow  ledge,  that  be,  of  all  others,  is  most  dependent 
u})on  this  attribute  of  the  (iodbead  for  bis  present  and  eternal  welfare. 
Uut  have  not  ministers  peenUar  need  of  mercy  ?  The  Apostle  l^aul, 
when  addressing  hintsclf  to  collective  bodies  of  Cbriftiarrs ;  to  dre 
Ronums,  the  Corinthians,  the  (ialatians,  arwl  to  other  churches,  unU 
furijly  Sidules  them  with  those  two  special  blessings,  (trace  and 
Feaee  :  “  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  (iod  our  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  But  when  writing  to  tiiosi*  eminent 
luinivters  of  Christ,  Timothy  and  Titus,  tliere  is  an  observable 
iUHercuce  in  his  mode  of  salutation.  To  (irmeand  Pence  he  aWo 
aslds  M<rn$  i  Unto  'rimotby,  my  own  son  in  the  faith:  grace, 
inerey,  and  peace,  from  (iod  our  Father,  and  Jcvais  C  lM’i^t  our  Lord.^ 
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It  is  IKK  imagined  that  aay  esseniiai  diderence  k;  )>ereby  intended ; 
inc««iuuch  an  prixMte  Chrutiont  have  neeil  of  inercy«  at  well  as  their 
tpiritual  Instructors  /  and  we  also  know  that  Merc^  is  compreliended 
miller  tlie  other  two  expressions  of  Grace  and  Pence,  iiut  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  gather  thus  much  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
apostolic  salutation,  that  ministers  of  religion,  above  all  other  persona 
whatever,  liave  need  of  mercy.  They  are  placed  in  situations  of 
greater  responsibility ;  they  are  generally  favoured  with  superior 
advantages  in  knowinff  and  doing  the  w'ill  of  God;  and  are  therefore 
under  greater  obligations  to  live  unto  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  If  they  sin,  they  sin  against  greater  light  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  their  guilt  is  marked  with  a  deeper  stain.  If  they  fail 
in  their  duty,  the  consequences  are  more  than  ordinarily  awful. 
Being  responsible,  in  a  sense,  for  the  souls  of  those  to  whom  they  arc 
sent,  any  deficiencies  in  them,  especially  such  as  materially  affect 
their  ministerial  character;  any  defect  in  their  instructions;  any  de¬ 
linquencies  in  their  pastoral  life,  involve  not  only  their  own  souls  in 
correspondent  danger,  but  the  souls  of  their  people.  The  Hock  may 
suffer  through  the  ignorance  and  wanderings,  and  finally  perish 
through  the  hecdlessness  of  the  shepherd. 

‘  How  far  this  peculiar  need  of  mercy,  in  the  case  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  might  enter  the  Apostle’s  mind,  we  cannot  determine; 
only  such  may  be  the  intimation.  And,  Brethren,  I  believe  1  can 
with  truth  affirm,  that  it  is  with  correspondent  feelings  1  stand  up, 
ibis  day,  before  you,  and  before  God.’  pp.  5,  0,  7. 

Independently  of  any  circuiiistances  of  local  iutcreat,  the 
whole  Sermon  U  of  a  superior  order,  and  will  he  read  with  /ifreat 
s  itisfuctioii.  As  an  affectionate  appeal  of  llie  Christian  minister 
to  his  people,  it  is  well  adapted  to  tome  home  to  every  inan*s 
hosofn.  'riiere  is  something  very  iinpri'ssive  in  the  use  which  if 
nijnii*  of  the  words  chosen  for  the  text. 

‘  If,  Brethren,  such  enquiries  so  press  upon  us,  and  appear  so 
serious  in  reference  to  the  close  of  my  ministry  amongst  you,  what  an 
additional  degree  of  importance  do  they  acquire  in  our  view,  when 
contemplated  in  reference  to  that  time,  to  w  hich  we  are  all  gradually 
and  surely  hastening,  w  hen  the  tongue  now  speaking  shall  be  silent  in 
the  dust,  and  your  own  bodies  shall  be  consigned  to  the  tomb.  O 
how  strangely  soon  may  it  be  said  of  the  life  of  him  who  speaks,  and 
of  the  life  of  you  who  hear.  It  is  done  !  What  will  then  be  most  im¬ 
portant  to  us,  and  to  our  sur\'iving  friends  ?  Whether  wt*  livedo  and 
whether  we  died  in  Christ.  Whether  Christ  be  our  Saviour — Whe¬ 
ther  he  l)e  our  Alpha  and  Omega. 

*  Again,  aflcr  (feath  shall  have  closcii  our  eyes  upon  all  our  earthly 
prospects,  and  all  our  earthly  |>lans;  and  when  of  that  Judgment^ 
wbiili  shall  eventually  take  place,  it  may  also  be  said,//  is  done ; 
wlien  the  issue  of  it  shall  be  fully  known,  and  fully  felt,  in  the  res¬ 
pective  sentences  passed  upon  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  O  how 
inonientous  the  thought  I  What  is  our  sentence — What  is  our  place— 

hat  is  our  portion  I  li’  now  wc  begin  w'ith  Christ  wc  shall  then  have 
our  fm/ with  him.  if  he  be  now  our  Alpha^  he  will  then  be  our 
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*  LastJy,  when  it  shall  be  said  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  kingdom,  /f 
is  done  ;  when,  as  Mediator,  he  shall  have  accomplished  all  the  will 
of  God ;  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  shall  have  been  publicly  developed ;  when  the  church  of 
the  redeemed  shall  shout.  Alleluia  !  and  the  Angels  round  about  the 
throne,  in  admiring  praise,  shall  respond,  Amen  ;  O  how  awful  is  the 
consideration  !  What  will  then  be  our  thov^hts^  our  r/Vtw,  owr  feelin^e^ 
our  state^  our  eternity  ?  That  such  a  crisis  is  on  the  approach,  we  are 
assured— “  'fhen  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up 
**  the  kingdom' to  (Jod.even  the  Father.”  The  mediatorial  kingdom 
of  Christ,  in  which  every  thing  pertaining  to  his  Church  and  people 
was  committed  to  his  rule  and  government,  having  answered  its  ae- 
signed  end,  shall  come  to  its  close.  It  shall  he  delivered  up  to  the 
Father  by  the  Son.  “  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
“  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself,”  as  Man  and  Mediator ^  be 
“  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God,”  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  ”  may  be  all  in  all.”  p.  25. 


Art.  X.  Poems,  By  Miss  D.  P.  Campbell,  of  Zetland.  12mo. 
pp.  22G.  Price  lOs.  (kl.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816. 

^I^HKSK  piH*ms  appear  to  have  been  written  under  the  ge- 
luiine  inspiration  of  sorrow.  The  Author  alludes,  in  a 
modest  Introduction,  to  circumstances  of  severe  calamity,  and 
to  the  dejuivution  of  the  advantages  attached  to  happier  situa¬ 
tions  of  life,  ns  having  attended  their  composition  ;  and  she  ven¬ 
tures  to  hope  that  ‘  having  no  ambition  to  gratify,  and  no  pre- 
*  sumption  to  answer  for,  the  eye  of  criticism  will  be  lenient  in 
‘  its  judgement  and  sparing  in  its  scrutiny.’  This  appeal  to  our 
Im'sI  feelings  would  have  secured  our  silence  bad  we  fonml 
nothing  in  the  volume  which  deserviul  our  praise ;  bullet  the 
following  siau/ns,  in  which  the  deep  tones  of  the  heart  are  so 
plainly  distinguishable,  speak  for  the  Author  in  the  irn?sislible 
eloipieuce  of  nature. 

‘  TO  AN  OLD  MUSICAL  INSTRUMLNT. 

‘  While  pome,  of  their  fictitious  lyres, 

A  mournful  farewell  take, 

Deep  tones  of  sorrow  from  thy  wires, 

My  trembling  fingers  wake : 

What  though  thy  l»>nrs  were  wild  and  nidr 
Yet  oft  they  pleas’d  mine  car. 

They  charm’d  my  hours  of  solitude, 

.\nd  sweeten’d  ev’ry  tear ! 

Partner  of  many  a  lonely  hour, 

.And  soother  of  its  pain, 

I'arcwcll ! - thy  soft  consoling  pow’r 

Shall  never  charm  again  ! 

'fhen  fare- thee- well ! — for  wc  must  part, — 

A  lighter  hand,  a  gayer  heart 

May  wake  thy  notes  with  benter  skill ; —  ’ 
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With  more  of  music’s  melting  art* 

A  sadder  never  will  I’  p.  ^26. 

I’ossibly  to  some  of  our  readers  llie  iiua^c  of  a  yoiiii^  poetess, 

‘ - A  lone  wand’rer  of  the  Northern  isles. 

Plac’d  far  amid  the  melancholy  main — * 

may  present  itself  us  a  vision  of  romance,  and  her  simple  strains 
luav  seem  to  come  with  wild  and  unearthly  music  from  some 
sea-heat  isle  where  storms  have  their  home,  and  sea-^iills 
scream,  and  spirits  resort,  and  mermaids  sin^  the  fisherman's 
recpiieni.  How  far  the  reulities  of  lonely  sorrow  mi^^lit  prove 
from  answering  to  this  picture,  it  is  only  painful  to  surmise.  The 
eirenmstanees  under  which  these  poems  were  written,  certainly 
impart  a  picturesque  character  to  many  of  them,  which  is 
eoiisiderahly  aided  by  the  references  to  surrounding  scenery. 
By  this  means  they  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a 
reader  of  kindly  feeling,  who,  surrendering  himself  to  the  roman¬ 
tic  illusion,  is  content  to  listen  to  the  artless  strains  of  ‘  untutored 
^  nature's  child.'  I'here  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  fo]« 
lowing  stanzas  which  occur  in  the  ^  Address  to  Zetland.* 

*  Oh!  Laxford,  dear!  thy  barren  hills 
Fond  mem’ry  still  must  love ; 

To  thee  my  w'and’ring  fancy  turns, 

Where’er  my  footsteps  rove. 

*  Oh  !  scenes  by  happy  childhood  blcss’d, 

When  grief  wiis  all  unknown — 

But  dearer  now,  and  treasur’d  more. 

Your  joys  for  ever  flown.’ 

*  1  dream'd  not  that  u  fairer  spot 

On  earth’s  broad  bosom  lay ; 

Nor  ever  w  ish’d  my  wand’ring  feet 
Beyond  its  bounds  to  stray. 

*  And  when  I  read  of  fairer  fields 

Beyond  the  northern  main  ; 

And  tow’ring  trees,  whose  leafy  arms 
Spread  o’er  the  flow’ry  plain ; 

*  Of  rivers,  through  the  verdant  vale 

Meandering  smooth  and  clear; 

Or  where  cascades  their  torrents  dash 
O’er  precipices  drear : 

‘  I  read — and  fancy  cloth’d  thy  steps 
With  darkling  groves  of  pine  ; 

Bright  bloom’d  thy  flow’rs,  smooth  flow’d  thy  streams, 
And  ev*ry  charm  was  thine.  , 

*  Soft  on  the  weedy  sea-beach  stole 

The  wave  with  murmur  low ;  ^ 

And  o’er  the  undulating  tide  }  «  ^ 

fierener  zephyrs  blow. .  ‘ 
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•  And  there  the  moon,  in  radtance  \ytdmf 
Her  niildest  luitre  threw  ; 

Silv’ring  the  rocka  of  Tuiuna-taing, 

And  Ocean's  bosom  blue. 

•  The  fields  of  llammerslain  were  gay 
With  flow’rs  of  simple  dye ; 

And  primrose  there  and  daisy  bloom'd 
Beneath  u  brighter  sky. 

•  Oh,  Laxford  !  once  my  Iiappy  home. 

Farewell  thy  rocky  shore  ! 

The  wand’rer  that  has  fled  from  thee 
Heturns,  alas!  no  more. 

‘  Oh  !  Ilammcrslain's  romantic  fields. 

Take,  take  my  last  farewell !  — 

Another  now  shall  rove  your  bonks, 

And  in  Scott's-Hall  shall  dwell ; 

•  Another  now  shall  nurse  the  flow'rs 
1  reared  with  anxious  care  ; 

Another  range  the  sandy  beach, 

And  cull  the  sea-shells  there. 

•  Another,  by  the  burn  rccTin’d, 

O’er  some  sad  talc  shall  weep ; 

Or  list’ning  to  its  mumi’ring  voice. 

Be  softly  lull’d  to  sleep. 

•  Another  now  by  Severspool 
At  purple  dawn  shall  stray. 

And  on  toe  mossy  ward-hill  mark 
The  sportive  lambkins  play. 

‘  FareweU,  ye  scenes  of  dear  delight, 

A  long,  a  last  adieu ! 

For  never  more  your  distant  charms 
These  aching  eyes  shall  view. 

‘  And,  Laxford!  thou  my  once  lov’d  home, 

A  long  farewell  to  tliee — 

The  blissful  hour  of  sweet  return 
Shall  never  smile  on  me  ! 

‘  Yet  mein’ry  oft  with  pious  tear. 

As  changing  seasons  roll, 

Shall  consecrate  thy  parted  joys. 

And  bind  thee  to  my  soul.*  pp.  106—108. 

In  a  volume  of  IMiscellaneons  Poi^ms,  lliere  must  be  exhibited 
considerable  ineipialily  of  merit,  hut  there  is  a  strain  of  genuine 
feelini^  thrmiifhiHit  these  sim|>le  productions,  which  cannot  fail, 
we  think,  of  iK^guiling  the  reader’s  sympathy,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  display  a  vi^ry  elei^afK  mind  and  a  cultivated  fancy. 

‘The  Zetland  Fisherman’  will’ please. as  a  dianieteristic  des¬ 
criptive  ballad;  ‘  Tlie  Fairy  of  the  Wood, ’'is  a  beautiful  little 
legend  ;  hut  we  select  the  following  as  being,  we  think,  worthy 
Co  rank  with  some  of  the  best  of  our  old  English  ballads  in  sim* 
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ity  ainl  uatlwH  ;*  a  description  of  jioetry  which  is  adapted 
r  all  to  tuke  the  stroni^t  hold  upon  the  mind. 

‘  THE  SOLDIER’S  WIDOW 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  HER  ONLY  CHILD. 

*  “  In  vain  for  me  may  suranier’ti  glow  • 

Make  blooming  nature  smile  ; 

In  vain  may  all  the  charms  of  spring 
Adorn  our  happy  isle; 

«  In  vain  for  me  may  zephyrs  kiss 
llie  lily’s  spotless  breast ; 

In  vain  for  me  the  blushing  rose 
In  beauty’s  garb  be  dress’d ; 

‘  In  vain  for  me  may  pebbly  brooks 
And  winding  streamlets  run  ; 

In  vain  for  me  the  rising  mom, 

In  vain  the  setting  sun. 

*  My  world  is  yonder  little  grave, 

My  all  its  narrow  space  ; 

My  only  child  reposes  there, 

Lock’d  in  Death *s  cold  embrace. 

*  Yet  peace  is  thine,  sweet  innocent  1 

By  care  nor  grief  oppress’d  ; 

Thou  sleep’st  regardless  of  the  pangs 
That  rend  thy  mother’s  breast. 

*  Fncooscious  babe  !  1  would  not  wish 

Thy  deep  repose  to  break ; 

Better  in  peace  to  slumber  there, 

Than  like  thy  mother  wake. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  darling  bal)e  I 
Till  Heav’n’s  resistless  voice 
Sliall  rouse  the  slumb’rcrs  of  the  tomb. 

And  bid  tliy  soul  rejoice. 

*  Sweet  child !  thine  infant  eyes  had  scarce 

Beheld  life’s  op’ning  dawn, 

Than  thou  wert  fatherless,  and  I 
A  w  idow  leR  forlorn. 

‘  Nor  e’en  the  last  sad  grief  was  giv’n, 

His  dying  form  to  see ; 

He  fell  upon  a  foreign  shore, 

Unwept  by  all  but  me. 

*  Henry !  thy  nature  suited  ill 

The  battle’s  stormy  rage — 

Then  wherefore  go,  my  only  love. 

The  bloody  war  to  wage !  '  ’ 

’  How  happier  didst  thou  repose 

Beside  our  infant  son,  .  . 

Than  buried  thus  in  field  of  strife,  ^  ' 

Where  bloody  deeds  were  done. 

VoL.  VIII.  N.  S.  2  1 
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*  But,  uh  !  to  hcav*n*8  eternal  throne 

My  ceaseless  pray’r  shall  rise,  ‘ 

lliat  yet  our  uarteu  souls  may  meet 
In  yonder  blissful  skies.” 

*  She  paus’d — for  now  the  glinim’ring  east 

Disturb’d  the  friendly  gloom; 

Then  slowly  sought  with  bleeding  heart 

Her  chang’d  and  cheerless  home.*  pp.  55 — 5. 

I'he  lines  ^  To  an  Hypocrite,*  arc  vigorous  and  pointed,  and 
as  a  varied  specimen  of  Miss  Catupbeirs  abilities,  we  cannot,  in 
justice,  withhold  them  from  our  readers. 

‘TO  AN  HYPOCUITE. 

‘  Thy  heart  is  hard — thou  hast  no  tear 
Like  that  which  drops  from  Pity’s  eye. 

Her  angel  voice  was  never  dear, 

Nor  can  thy  bosom  heave  the  sij;h, 

The  tender  sigh  !  for  other’s  anguish, — 

Then,  haste  thee — to  thy  pleasures  fly. 

And  leave  me  here  in  grief  to  languish. 

*  Yet,  thou  hast  said — perhaps  hast  sworn — 

Thy  soul  was  tenderness  and  truth  ! 

Go,  Hypocrite !  thou  canst  not  mourn 
O’er  a  bruis’d  heart,  and  blighted  youth, 

With’ring  away  w  ith  grief  and  sorrow  ! 

Or,  if  thou  dost,  1  fear,  in  sooth, 

'Tis  but  the  semblance  thou  dost  borrow. 

*  Yet  thou  canst  talk,  oh,  wond’rous  well ! 

Of  sympathy  nnd  leeling  too ; 

And  bid  thy  changeful  bosom  swell  ^ 

With  pity  that  it  never  knew. 

And  seem  all  tenderness  and  p«assIon  ! 

Yes!  to  thy  baser  nature  true, 

Thou  woep’st,  and  why  ? — it  is  the  fashion !’  pp.  151. 

We  think  that  llu‘se  extracts  will  supersede  the  necessity  ot 
our  entering  upon  any  critical  estimate,  or  adding  any  (orinal 
rccominendution  of  this  unassuming  volume.  If  they  have  sue- 
cefuled  in  iiiakiiig  a  favourable  impression  on  the  reailer,  wc 
tnay  then  state,  what  it  woiihl  be  otherwise  unavailing  to  men- 
liun,  tlitit  the  motive  wbieh  has  led  to  its  publication  is  no  other 
than  the  *  hope  of  alleviating  the  many  and  deep  distresso 
‘  which  the  nntimclv  death  of  an  aflectionate  parent  has  entailed 
^  upon  his  utllicCed  I'amily  ;*  in  ]«artieular,  to  enable  the  Author, 
besides  contributing  to  the  relief  of  her  distrcssinl  mother,  to 
educate  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  vvho  have  been  long  wiiolB 
dependent  on  her  o.xertions  for  their  support.  The  volume  if 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Waltt'r  Scott. 
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Art.  XI.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany^  Sx^eden,  Russia,  Poland : 
during  the  Years  1813  and  181  i-.  By  J.  T.  James,  Esq.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  4to.  pp.  viii — .'>28.  Price  3/.  3x.  Murray, 
1816.  (Second  Edition  since  published,  in  2  Vols.  8vo.) 

1'^inS  is  a  highly  interesting  and  well-written  work,  contain¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  sensible  re¬ 
mark,  and  displayinga  very  considerable  proficiency  in  ‘  the  habit 
^  of  rightly  conducting  inquiry*,  without  which  a  traveller  may  see 
;uul  hear  an  infinity  of  things,  and  return  without  gaining  any 
accession  to  his  knowledge.  The  period  at  which  Mr.  James 
visited  the  Continent,  was  a  very  critical  one  ;  and  not  tlie  least 
interesting  portion  of  his  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1813.  In  the  month  of  August  in  that 
year,  he  arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  nrandenburgh  territory, 
ahicli  he  describes  as  exhibiting  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a 
deserted  land  ;  not  a  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be  seen, 
the  village  cross  and  w'ell  forsaken,  the  corn  standing  ripe  for 
tlic  sickle,  but  only  a  few  groups  of  old  people,  women,  and 
children,  to  be  seen  in  the  fields.  All  trade,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign,  was  throughout  Prussia  com))lete1y  at  a  stand,  com¬ 
mercial  confidence  extinguished,  heavy  forced  loans  levied  on 
every  individual,  the  plate  of  the  palace  melted  down,  immense 
foreign  armies  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  for- 
trcssi*s  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  ;  such  was  the  aspect  of 
the  country  when  Mr.  Janies  visited  Berlin  ;  such  arc  some  of 
the  realities  of  war.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  how¬ 
ever  at  its  height ;  their  feelings  of  implacable  hostility  to  the 
French  only  waited  for  the  decision  of  their  king,  to  be  ilevc- 
loped  as  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation.  ]\loreati  was  at 
Berlin,  confident  of  ultimate  success  :  ‘  tout  est  as.^oinmc,*  was 
his  language.  Blucher,  the  idol  of  the  army,  was  once  more  at 
the  head  of  his  children.  Mr.  James  gives  a  very  characteris¬ 
tic  speech  of  the  veteran  to  some  battalions  which,  exhausted 
hy  fatigue,  had  halted,  declaring  themselves  unable  to  proceed. 

‘  “  Arc  you  wearied,  my  children  ?  Are  you  drenched  with  rain  ? 
**  Arc  you  pressed  by  hunger?  And  am  not  I,  in  my  old  age,  sub- 
**  jeeted  to  all  these  sufferings  alike  with  every  man  amongst  you  ? 
**  But  the  enemies  of  my  king  are  in  the  land,  and  I  have  sworn  to 
tiike  no  rest — ^follow  me.”  They  instantly  rose  as  if  his  words  had 
wrought  a  miracle  on  their  jaded  bodies.’ 

This  enthusiasm  has  hud  its  vent,  but  not  its  reward.  It  ii 
painful  to  reflect  how  little  has  been  gained  by  *  the  deliverance 
‘  of  Europe.’  At  a  time  when  even  Englishmen  are  to  be 
found  who  speak  of  liberty  and  |K>pular  rights  as  mere  phan¬ 
toms;  we  arc  glad  to’ meet  with  such  sentiments  as  the  following, 
in  a  writer  who  will  not  be  charged  with  any  tendency  to  Jaco¬ 
binism.  2  12  *  * 
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*  ITic  PruMiians  are  a  people,  if  properly  treated,  neither  factious 
nor  designing  ;  yet  the  unfortunate  pulic}'  of  the  court,  so  long  per* 
sisU^d  in,  have  produced  the  germs  of  parties  that  may  one  day  or 
other  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  A 
dcspoti'im  is  a  primitive  form  of  government,  injurious  ever  to  itself 
or  Its  neighbours,  which  ought  to  he  disavowed  among  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  nations  of  Europe,  in  such  nn  era  as  the  present.  Hut 
views  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  riglits  and  interests  of  a  single 
nation,  seem  to  require  lliat  in  a  l  irge  portion  of  the  European  conti¬ 
nent  certain  changes  should  be  made.  The  public  weal  of  Europe 
demands  that  Germany  should  be  free :  if  she  is  not  to  lie  at  tut* 
mercy  of  tlie  lirst  comjueror  that  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
whether  from  the  east  or  the  west,  her  sovereigns  must  be  supported 
in  the  day  of  trial  by  the  powers  and  energies  of  a  free  people,  with¬ 
out  wliicn  the  colossal  bulwark.^  that  modern  policy  has  sought  to 
raise  for  her  pr(»tection,  will  stand  forward  hut  to  expose  the  more 
their  real  impotence.  Had  Prussia  been  blest  with  a  representative 
system,  had  the  feelings  of  the  country  been  consulted,  she  would 
long  since  have  decided,  at  a  single  blow,  that  war  in  which  Europe 
v»*as  now  engaged  for  the  sixth  time.  Had  Austria  been  so  consti¬ 
tuted,  had  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry  and  activity  thoroughly  cleansed 
ami  purged  the  st'veral  parts  of  her  political  frame,  that  country,  pos- 
ses>ing  the  greatest  national  resources,  and  the  tinest  troops  in  the 
world,  would  not  have  had  to  lament  the  fatal  reverses  that  have 
arisen  irom  a  disorganized  government,  administered  by  the  hand  of 
imbecility.  A  pure  monarchy  is  tbund  weakest  in  a  dclensive  war. 
Buonaparte  well  calculated  the  difterence  of  persuading  a  people,  and 
cajoling  or  frightening  their  prince.’ 

Mr.  James  nqiresents  the  character  of  Bernadotte  in  a  very 
fiwuurubic  light.  It  seems  that  what  contributed  as  iiuieh  us 
his  ac'knowliMlged  military  talents,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
uuuniiiious  choice  of  the  four  Houses  of  Diet,  were  his  lenity 
and  humanity,  in  the  administration  of  the  district  entrusted  to 
Ifw  charge  by  Bonaparte,  which  had  led  to  liis  removal.  Me 
had,  moreover,  become  acquainted  with  Generals  Kssimi  and 
VV rede,  and  other  Swcilish  oIFiihms  of  distinction,  at  the  ca|»ture 
of  liulicc,  on  which  occasion  lie  exerted  his  inHuence  with 
Bonaparte  to  procure  an  armistice  for  the  troops.  It  was  a 
French  faction,  it  is  true,  that  introduceil  him  to  Sweden ;  but 
so  far  W  A  Bonaparte  from  having^  any  iiitluence  on  either  the 
wishes  of  the  party  or  the  decision  of  the  election,  that  he  at  one 
lime  refused  his  permission  to  the  Marshal  to  accept  the  ofler 
of  tlie  Suedes,  Inrause  l^ernadotte  was  uiiw riling  to  pledge 
hiuist'lf  oil  (lie  subject  of  the  continental  system  ;  and  he  con¬ 
sented  at  liLst  with  reiuctanee.  The  Marshal  had  incurred 
his  ilispleasure  at  Wagram,  and  hail  ever  since  been  left 
unemployed;  be  was  therefore,  as  Mr.  James  remarks,  the 
person  on  whom  Mhe  king'-maker'  would  have  wished  to 

lifer  this  dignity. 

Beriiailolte  >oricited,  and  with  some  ditVicidty  obtained  ibc 
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introduction  of  the  French  Conscription,  esteeiniii|^  it  a  measure 
(>f  essential  hnportaiicc  in  establishing^  the  iude|>endence  of 
Swe<leii ;  but  Mr.  James  asserts,  that  its  operation  in  that 
i»ouutry.is  by  no  means  oppressive;  the  law  beini'  in  fact  a 
conslitiitionul  >ietorYover  the  bii;;her  privi legged  orders  on  tbo 
jiart  of  the  eonnnonalty,  rather  than  an  infractiun  nu  the 
ri‘;lits  of  the  lower,  as  the  nobility  were  not  pn*viously  liable  to 
mtvc.  And  this  concession  was  followtMl  by  another  act  of  the 
Diet,  abolishing  a  second  exemption  not  less  iniquitous  in  its 
principle  ;  the  nobles,  yieldinc:  to  public  feeling,  subjected  them*  , 
selves  to  the  burden  of  taxation/  If  Hernadotte  should 
pursue  his  apparent  intention  of  raisins^  the  power  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  peasants,*  so  as  to  form  a  oounter|M)ise  to  the  over¬ 
bearing  weii^lit  of  the  nobles,  he  will,  as  our  traveller  remarks, 

‘  follow  the  wisest  course  which  historical  experience  can  point 
‘  out  for  imitation.’  llis  foreii^n  policy  Iras  becii  equally 
marked  by  sagacity.  Finland,  the  object  of  contention  bmween 
Swfdcm  and  llussia  for  the  last  c(Mi!ury,  bein^  l<»st,  the 
occasion  for  iimlual  ji*alousy  and  enmity  between  the  two 
nations  ceased,  and  with  (hat,  the  ni'cessity  of  seekin*^  protec¬ 
tion  froju  the  aHia4ep  of  France.  The  acquisition  of  Norway, 
uhleli  presented  the'  only  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland, 
and  which  had  lone;  iM^eii  the  favourite  oiqect  of  Swedish  umbi- 
tion,  became  tliereforc  the  srreut  jmint  on  which  the  mind  of 
tlie  Crown  IVmce  was  resolutely  bent.  An  alliance  with 
Russia  secured  its  aceomplishmeiit,  and  he  balanced  but  for  an 
instant  ill  acceptinp;  the  proposals  of  tlie  eonlederate  |K)wers. 
Norway,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  h  possession  of  the 
hip;licst  consequence  to  Sweden,  as  iiicreasiiii^  her  powers  of 
difenec,  besnlcs  adding  very  eonsitUu'ably  to  her  iiiteriial 
resources,  and  her  commercial  advantap;e9.  The  Crown  Prince 
deserves,  in  fact,  in  oni*  Author's  cstlmatuui,  ‘  every  mark  of 

*  tCiatitude  that  the  nation  can  confer  upon  him  for  bis  exertions, 

*  his  spirit,  his  activity,  and  his  p;enerosity.’  'i'he  iiieii  who 
enjoy  his  confidence,  are  cliaraeteri/4e<l  hy  ueknowledti^ed  talents, 
ami  the  noblest  moral  qualities.  Of  his  French  followers,  only 
four  are.retuiiieil  in  his  suite.  Baron  Wetterstedt,  the  chancellor, 

*  a  character  of  the  greatest  promise,’  enjoys  his  perkM^t  con- 
tideneo,  and  acconqianied  him  durins;  the  war,  as  his  diplomatic 
a^ciit.  Mr.  James  s|>eaks  also  in  very  hi:;li  terms  of  Count 
Krj^erslrom,  the  minister  for  foreis^n  atVairs,  and  Count  Gyl- 
leiilh^^,  the  minister, 4>f  justice. 

Our  .Vutlior,  in  his  Preface,  allmles  rather  siieerin^ly  to 
tile  fashion  of  preseiitiu^  us,  in  books  of  Travels,  instead  of 

*  *  The  House  of  Peasants  consists  of  a  selection  from  a  minor 

*  cla<?s  of  country  gentlemen,*  who  are  called,  as  proprictort,  free 
peasant." ! 
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the  tiimple  and  interesting  stories  of  our  ancient  tourists,  poli« 
ticul  theorii*s,  historical  anecdotes,  and  essays  on  the  c^nius 
and  characUT  of  a  |HM){de.  With  nn  inconsi*itency  of  which  the 
reader  will  not,  however,  regret  that  he  has  been  guilty,  IMr.  J, 
has  Ihm  Iv  indult'cd  in  discussions  of  this  nature.  After  com- 
mentinc:  on  *  the  infinite  ditViciilty'  of  just  discrimination  of  na- 
tional  cluructer,  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  following^  not  very 
tlatterin&^  picture  of  the  Swedes. 

*  Tlic  nation  has  its  singularities ;  and  if,  ns  philosophers  tell  us, 
the  chill  of  a  northern  climate  tinges  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  with  an  unimpassioned  spirit  of  reserve,  it  is  certain  that 
there  exists  something  of  a  reciprocity  between  the  moral  and  phy. 
sical  constitution  of  Sweden.  Rigidly  ceremonious,  they  make  their 
slid'  and  ineusuicd  courtesies  the  essentials  ruiher  than  the  forms  of 
life»  and  seem,  in  a  stranger  s  eye,  a  people  cold  in  their  nature  as  the 
very  snows  they  dwell  upon.  Their  characteristics,  a  passive  courage 
not  unmixed  with  indolence;  a  pride,  not  free  from  ignorance;  a  dis¬ 
position,  that  is  not  ill-huinourcd  from  having  no  humour  at  all,  from 
iiutiilercnce — from  apathy.  But  a  Swede  is  never  in  extremes:  qvea 
these  traits  are  not  dteply  marked,  and  if  wc  review’  the  more  favour¬ 
able  side  of  his  character,  w  e  shall  find  in  him  an  undaunted  spirit  of 
perseverance,  and  an  honest  love  of  freedom,  to  which  the  feelings  of 
every  one  does  homage,  and  1  may  truly  athnn  that  no  traveller  passes 
from  their  shores  but  he  quits  tnem  with  regret,  and  ever  aflerwards 
takes  the  strongest  interest  in  whatever  tidings  he  may  hear  that 
concerns  the  wedfarc  of  tlie  nation.* 

This  last  sentence  partakes  rather  too  much  of  the  air  of  an 
unmeaning  compliment  designed  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the 
former  remark.  IVrscveranee  and  a  love  of  liberty,  tliough  in¬ 
estimable  tpiullties,  form  hut  -a  scanty  catalogue  of  virtues. 
Mr.  James,  however,  bears  testimony  elsewhere  to  their  jiro- 
vcrbial  honesty,  in  which  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  considers  them  as  resembling  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  TUe  only  additional  moral  quality,  their  iudisjHitable 
claitu  to  which  obtains  his  acknowledgement,  is,  ^  a  high  degree 
^  of  that  feeling  of  rude  pride  (1  had  almost  said  sulkiness,) 

^  which  distinguishes  the  manners  of  the  lower  class  of  jieople 
‘  iimler  a  free  government.*  ‘  Occasionally,  however,  higher 
*  traits  of  mind,*  adds  Mr.  J.  *  are  displayed,  and  such  as  reileiT 
^  the  greatest  credit  on  the  national  character,*  of  which  an  inte- 
r<*stiiig  instance  is  Kul)joincd  in  the  j>erson  of  a  free  peasant  of 
the  province  of  Blekingcn,  whose  probity  and  honour  had  pro¬ 
cured  his  return  to  eight  successive  meetings  of  the  Diet,  in  most 
of  whicli  he  was  chosiMi  speaker  to  the  House.  King  Adolphus 
rrederic,  on  passing  thruugli  the  district,  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  *  condcseciided  to  partake  of  Ids  cottage  clieer.* 

*  During  hi8  abode  at  Stockholm,  he  was  much  caressed  by  the 
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Court;  arid  the  Queen,  among  others  who  sent  him  presents,  gaT« 
him  a  very  handsome  robe  ot  velvet.  On  the  following  day  h»*T 
Majesty  happened  to  meet  Ilokanson  in  the  streets,  and  seeing  him 
iu  his  usual  dress,  she  asked  him  with  an  air  of  surprise,  whether  he 
had  received  her  gift. — **  Yes,”  said  he,  (opening  his  coat  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  yi^velvet  sown  on  the  lining,)  **  1  hold  it  here  next  my 

heart;iifl|r  shew  of  splendour  or  hnery  shall  ever  induce  me  to 

forego  the  title  in  which  1  glory  of  a  free  peasant  of  Sweden.”  * 

Mr.  James  considers  himself  as  warranted  by  historical  facts, 
in  imputing  to  tlie  character  of  the  Swedes,  ‘  a  cohUblooded 
‘  obduracy,  and  a  sanguinary  turn  of  mind,*  us  manifested  in 
tlie  development  of  public  sentiment  on  great  occasions,  and 
more  especially  in  the  foul  and  rretpient  assassinations  which 
stain  their  annals.  Plots  of  this  nature  he  represents  us  liaving 
been  Udorehand  the  matter  of  notoriety,  carrieil  on  without  any 
regard  to  secresy,  and  put  in  execution  without  interruption,  and 
olien  with  absolute  impunity.  He  instances  the  recent  assas¬ 
sination  of  Count  Fersen,  and  the  conspiracy  against  the  late 
King  <in*>tavus  Adolphus,  in  support  of  his  assertion  ;  and  he 
states  that  (here  have  been  few  Swedish  kings  that  were  not 
either  killed  or  forcibly  dethroned.  The  following  narrative  is 
eveeedingly  curious  :  it  is  taken  from  an  ncoonnt  written  by 
(Jlmrles  XI.  in  bis  own  hand,  attested  by  several  ministers  of 
state,  and  preserved  in  the  royal  library. 

*  Charles  the  Eleventh,  it  seems,  sitting  in  his  chamber  between 
die  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  was  surprised  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  light  in  the  window  of  the  hall  of  the  diet :  lie  demanded  of 
the  grand  chancellor,  Bjelke,  wlio  was  present,  wlrat  it  was  tliat  he 
'aw,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  only. the  reflection  of  the  moon : 
vrlth  this,  however,  he  was  dissatisfled ;  and  the  senator,  Bjelke, 
)»oon  after  entering  the  room,*  he  addressed  the  same  question 
to  lilin,  but  received  the  same  answer.  Looking  afterwards  again 
through  the  window',  he  tliought  he  observed  a  crowd  of  per¬ 
sons  in  tlie  hall :  upon  this,  said  he.  Sirs,  all  is  not  as  it  should 
be — in  the  confidence  that  he  who  fears  God  neetl  dread  nothing, 
1  will  go  and  see  what  this  may  be.  Ordering  llie  two  noblemen  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  as  also  Oxenstiern  and  Brahe,  to  accompimy  him,  he 
sent  for  Grunsten  the  door-keeper,  and  descended  the  staircase  lead^ 
ing  to  the  hall. 

*  Here  the  party  seem  to  liavc  been  sensible  of  a  certain  degree  of 
trepidation,  and  no  one  else  daring  to  open  the  door,  the  king  took 
the  key,  unlocked  it,  and  entered  first  into  the  anti-chamber:  Ui 
their  infinite  surprise,  it  was  fitted  up  with  black  cloth  :  alarmed  bv 
this  extraordinary  circumstance,  a  second  pause  occurred;  at  length 
the  king  set  his  foot  within  the  hall,  but  fell  back  in  astonishment  at 
what  he  saw ;  again,  however,  taking  courage,  he  made  his  compa* 
aions  promise  to  follow  him,  and  advanced.  The  hall  was  lighted  up 
**od  arrayed  with  the  same  mournful  hangings  as  the  anti^namber ; 
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in  the  centre  w»  n  round  tnble,  where  set  sixteen  tmerable  meil. 
each  witli  large  volumes  lying  open  before  them  :  above  was  the  king, 
a  y€)ung  man  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  the  crown  on 
liis  head  uiul  sceptre  in  his  hand.  On  his  right  hand  tat  a  personage 
about  tbrty  years  old,  whose  face  bore  tlie  strongest  marks  ot'  inte¬ 
grity  ;  on  his  left  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  seemed  very  urgent  with 
the  young  king  that  he  shouhl  make  u  certain  sign  with  his  head, 
which  as  often  os  he  did,  the  venerable  men  struck  their  hands  on 
their  books  with  violence. 

‘  Turning  iny  eyes,  says  he,  a  little  further,  I  beheld  a  scaffold  and 
executioners,  and  men  with  their  clothes  tucked  up,  cutting  off  heads 
one  after  the  other  so  fust,  that  the  blood  formed  a  deluge  on  the 
floor :  those  who  suffered  were  all  young  men.  Again  I  looked  up 
and  perceived  the  throne  behind  the  great  table  almost  overturned; 
near  to  it  stood  a  man  of  forty,  tlifK  seemed  the  protector  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  I  trembled  at  the  sight  of  these  things,  and  cried  aloud— 

“  it  is  the  voice  of  God!  —  What  ought  1  to  understand  ?—W’hen 
shall  all  this  come  to  pass  A  dead  silence  prevailed ;  but  on  roy 
crying  out  a  second  time,  the  young  king  answered  me,  saying.  Tins 
shall  not  hap|)en  in  your  time,  but  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  sovereign 
after  you.  lie  shall  be  of  the  same  age  as  I  appear  now  to  have,  and 
this  personage  sitting  beside  me  gives  you  the  air  of  him  that  sliall  be 
the  regent  and  protector  of  the  realm.  During  the  last  year  of  the  re¬ 
gency,  the  country  shall  be  sold  by  certain  young  men,  but  lie  shall 
then  take  up  the  cause,  and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  young 
king,  shall  establish  the  throne  on  a  sure  footing :  and  this  in  such  a 
way,  that  never  was  before  or  ever  afterwards  Miall  be  seen  in  Swe¬ 
den  so  great  a  king.  All  the  Swedes  shall  be  happy  under  him  ;  the 
public  <lcbu  aIiuH  be  |>aid ;  he  shall  leave  many  millions  in  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  shall  not  die  but  at  a  ver}’  advanced  age :  yet  before  he  is 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  sitall  an  effusion  of  blood  take  place  uu* 
paralleled  in  history.  You,  added  be,  w’ho  are  king  of  this  nation, 
see  that  he  is  advertised  of  these  matters:  vou  have  seen  all;  act 
according  to  your  wisdom. 

*  Having  thus  said,  the  whole  vanihlicd,  and  (adds  be)  we  saw 
nothing  but  ourselves  and  our  flambeaus,  wliilo  the  anti-chamber 
through  which  we  passed  on  returning  was  no  longer  clothed  in  black. 

-  “  Sous  entrnnu's  dans  mes  apparteniehs,  ei  jr  rue  vih  nv^sitot  ^  ecrirt 
**  ce  que  favtds  vu  :  ainsi  que  les  averHssnncnis  aussi  httn  q^irje  le 

puis.  Que  le  tout  est  vrai^je  Ic  jure  sur  via  vicSf‘  mou  honrieur^  aa- 
“  tant  que  le  Dicu  m*aide  le  corps  Vamc* 

“  Charles  XL  nujottrd'hui  Roi  de  SuhleV 
**  Van  1691,  17  Dec, 

*♦  Comme  trm^ins  A  presents  stir  les  lieux  nons  avons  rn  tout  Ce  que 
**  S.  M.  a  rapportCf  nous  V  Jjffhrmons  par  notre  sentient  %  autant  que 
**  Diet!  nous  aide  pour  le  corps  S;  l*ame,  H.  L,  Bjelkc,  Lir.  Chancelitr 
**  du  Hotfamne^ — Bjelke^  Senatair^ — Brnhct  Senatcur^ — Ax.  OxUn* 

eiiema,  Henatcur, — Petre  Grunsteu$  liuissier.** 

*  The  whole  story  is  curious,  and  well  worth  attention;  but  uole# 
the  young  king's  gnusUy  representative  made  an  error  in  his  chrono- 
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^0gic«i  calculation,  it  will  be  di^cult  to  reconcile  the  time  specified 
wuh  that  which  is  yet  to  cqme*  I  can  offer  'no  explanatiofi,  and  be* 
queatb  the  whole,  like  the  hieroglyphic  in  Moore's  Almanack,  to  the 
better  ingenuity  of  my  readers.*  pp.  160>— 183. 


*  The  develoinrnent  of  public  sen ti men t  on' gn^at  occasions,* 
would  nevertheless  seem  to  present  a  very  amMgucus  criterhm 
of  the  national  oharacter;  anti  we  must  ptofess  ourselves  lather 
dissatisfied  witli  the  slight  evidence  on  wmdb  MV.  James  btiiMs 
bis  (^iitioii  as  to  the  '  sanguinary  turn  of  mind*  discoverable  ili 
the  nwe<le.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vagueness  of  the  expression, 
cruelty  is,  under  uifibrent  modifications,  top  Characteristic  Pf 
human  nature  under  every  climate'.  Mr.  Jaa^»  terms  it*  in  the 
Swede, cold -blooded  oUluracy  !  Wliat  betterhatne  would  he  giv8 
to  the  subtle  fiendish  jealousy  of  the  Italian,  or,  to.  the^  dark 
passions  of  the  Spaniard?  Or  what  will  he  say 'to  *  the  sth* 
‘  guiiiary  turn’  of  mind  exhibited  by  the  French  ih  theh*  cool- 
blooded  '  massacred  ?  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to,  ^adduce  thin 
as  a  national  cliaractcristic.  '  The  Swedes,  Mf .  J.  tells*  wf. 
are  sluggish  and  phlegmatic,  and  contemplate  scenes  of  as4 
•assination  and  Cruelty  with  indifference.  A  '  Tofei’gher  ^bp 
should  witness  tbecpnauct  of 'ah  English  mob  at  ah.exbpution, 

A  *  A**  .ft  m  ft*  •  ^  ^ 


ohiiurate.'  and  sanguinary.  The  English  national  character  has 
bwu  compared  tpThat  ortheitc  huU-dog  in  ‘point  of  ferocity ;  that 
of  the  French  hah  been  described  as  partaking  equalty  of  tli# 
monkey  and  tlie' ‘tiger.  The  fket  is;  that  the  or^aii  q/^  wtfiiic- 
fiveaet^,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  wotild  say,  is  to'  be  ibuitd  pretty 
equally  among  all  nations,  in  a  state  of  development  proportioned 
to  their  moral  cultivation  and  to  the  enliglitcned  character  of 
their  social  institutions.  ‘  . .  ‘  ‘ 

•  *  *  ’  *  ‘  .  It  1  ' 

*  As  to  religion,’  continues  Mr.  James,  /  U>e  Roman  Catholic  and 
reformed  churches  may  be  called  tho8p*,pf  .the  south  and*  north  of 
Europe,  respeotiyely,  and  the  establish^  church  of  Sweden  it  the 
Lutheran but  the  spirit  of  piety  U  quiet  and  dormant ;  unfomented 
by  thelosterinff  Warmth  of  jarriog-sectaristi,  it  sinka  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity  and  ahnost  indifference,  rarely  booming  the  foundation 
of  moral  conduct  or  principle.* 

A  traveller  depoands  too  much  of  his  readers,  if  he  expects 
that  a  passing  remark  of  this  kind  can  be  accepted  as  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  the  se^tipent  (Which  Mr.  James  tlirows  out,  whether 
em  voyug^ur,  or  ew  phUodopke^  may  be  just  worth  the  aitenlipn 
of  that  class  of  persons  in‘  this  country,  to  whom  sach  a  remedy 
for  the  indifference  generated  by  an  Establish ment,  appears 
fra^t  onW  with  misd^f.  It  is  not,  however,  necesnry.  to  go 
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9Q  far  os  Swcdeo,^  in  ord^  to  find  r9omTor|Uic  remark^  tliat  tbf 
hpirit  of  piety  rarely  becomes  tbc  foundation  of  buinan  ooudect. 

As  toils  particular  application  to  Sweden,  we  suppose,  tltatin 
common  uiili  oilier  Lutlieran  countries,  a  lamentable  decree  of 
religious  apathy  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  disseminatioo 
of  'religious  knowledge  ;  hut  the  example  and  intiuence  of  the 
Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  London,  have  already  communicated  an  impulse  to  ^ 
the  corresponding  societies  at  Stockholm,  which  cannot  fail  of 
producing  the  most  beneficial  results  throughout  that  kingdom.^ 

A  singular  moral  anomaly  in  the  biogrmihicanristory  of  SwC« 
den,  Orem'S  in  the  fanciful  tenets  of  Emanuel  .Swedenborg. 
Wr-  Jame^  asserts,, how  ever,  that  he  never  obtained  numerous 
dihci^des  ill  his  own  country ;  that  his  scheme  is  looked  upon  j 
there  as  hav;ing  .been  a  speculation  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  at 
least  ou,  the  pyirt  of  his  chief  followers  ;  and  tliat  before  lie  fled  to 
England,  b.^  <1^1(1  on  one  ground  or  another,  quarrelled  with  all 
his  frieudfi*...^  .  ..  i  ‘ 

.  )(N  e  must,  now  take  leave  of  Sweden,  and  accompany  ]\Ir. 
Raines  to  scenes  which  seem  to  have  taken  niucli  stronger  hold 
hpoii  hU  imagination.  \  It  is  not  possible,^  he  says,  *  to  give 
y  an  accouut  capable  of  pourtraying  faithfully  the  surprise  and 
^  astouisliiuent*  of  the  traveller  on  entering  tlie  city  of  Peters- 
burgh  :  the  eSect  is  stupendous.  *  Whatever  beauties  mi^y 
t.have  liccn  shadowed  out  by  imaginary  antidpation^  eyer^  idea 
f,  ffilU  short  of  the  excellence  of  the  original,  and  every  ioriner 
V  relation  one  has  hea^  seems  to  describe  it  in  ternis  of  admi- 
y, , radon  far  too  cold.  It  is  a  oify  of  new  built  palaces.*  '‘Again, 
be  speaks  of  it  as  ^  the  fairest  city  in  the  world,*  and  multiply¬ 
ing  his  epithets  rather  too  fast,  describes  the  scene  as  \  at  onca 
<  gay,  lively,  and  sublime ‘  uniting  in  the  same  view  all  tbe 
f  elegant  symmetries  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  with  the  gor*  | 
^  geous  pride  of  the  East.*  * 

We  pas:s,ovcr  our  Author's  florid  description  of  this  ixiagni*  . 
flccut  capital,  his  very  unnecessary  references  to  the  oalu'mnioas 
estimates  of  the  Russian  people  given  by  former  writi^ra,  and 
bis  somewhat  pompous  oxpMiation  on  the  difl^uUy  of  referring 
the  natioiud  ehuracter  in  its  present  state,  \i,o  .gi^y,  s^cme  of 
^  aualyUcul  rule  ;*  preferring  to  lay  before  our  readers  sucli  in* 
formation  as  we  can  collect,  relative  to  the  present  moral  and 
poUtii'sl  as^iect  of  the  Uussian  Empire,  ^ 

Mr,  James  is  nut  disposed  to  ihink  that  the  independence  of 
Kuiope  is  in  any  danger  from  the  prc|K)nderating  sti^ngUi  of 
jtbis  euunuous  despotism, 

>  Opproasi^l  at. Russia  is,  by  an  aulooratioal  govomment,  with  to 
alhjiowecrut  mibility,  with  an  half-digested  feodal  ^stem,  with  an 
incapacitating  spirit  of  corruption  in  every  branch  of  administration, 
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with  foreigners  in  possession  of  every  post  of  honour  or  profit ;  it  is 
‘not  too'nouch  to  sty  that  Russia  htt  reabfted/'lh  tW'^itfwent 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  rank  and  power  #hicH  hi^e  (present)  clrlnim- 
gunces  can  ever  adraK  her  to  attam, « and  should'  an  altomdoii  ifi  hkr 
tyitem  be  contemplated^  it  is  hardly  poatible,  from  such  a  nelaaga  of 
iacoDgruities,  to  augur  that  any  change  should  be  lasting  or  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  end  of  consequences  bene^'al  to  herself.  The  imperial 
HuUiority,  now  aU-poweriul,  will  hereafter  find  itself  unable  to  cfmk 
the  infiuence  of  knowledge  and  sense  of  partial  lil)ect/  tliat  daily 
ditfuse  tbeniselv^  more  and  more  tliruughout  the  nation*  ^Jc  requires 
no  great  foresight  to  predict  the  divisions  and  factiobi  that, must 
ultimately  arise  from  the  irregular  distribution  of  wealth  and  power 
over  so  enormous  an  extent  of  territory;  and  wheresoever 'accident 
thall  cast  the  balance,  it  will  be  an  easy  task  of  ambition  to  throw* 'off 
all  dependance  on  the  semi-Russian  capital  r  the  storm  is  now  pre¬ 
paring,  and  every  fresh  act  of  aggrandisement  brings  nearer  the  hour 
of  dissolution.*-^'*  The  dissolution  of  so  mighty  a  mass  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  viewed  with  unconcern,  but  its  fall  may  involve  many 
others  also  in  destruction,  and  encumber  all  Europe  with  the  ruins.* . 

Mr.  James  here  again  la}'^  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  har¬ 
ing  performed  the  part  of  an  auto-critio,  in  satirising,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  the  ambitious  style  of  political  theorixmg  adopted  by  mo¬ 
dern  travellers  ;  his  remarks  will,  however,  serve  to  occupy  tin* 
speculations  of  our  readers,  and  to  allay,  fiertiups,  some  of  tliose 
apprehensions  which  may  liave  been  awakened  by  the  |)orteiits 
of  periodical  journalists,  with  respect  to  this  new  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  Europe.  The  physical  resources  of  a  country  do  not 
assuredly  consist  in  extent  of  territory,  or  in  its  mass  of  fiopdla- 
tion:  these  do  not  render  a  nation  formidable.  It  is  not  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  that  Europe  is  in  any  danger  of  again 
bec*oming  the  conquest  of  barbarians,  and  of  having  her  Social 
institutions  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  autocnicy  of  des¬ 
potism.  Yet,  in  no  other  point  of  view,  we  conceive,  can  the 
armies  of  Russia  be  regarded  with  alarm.  What  constitute  an 
army,  and  fit  it  for  achievements  of  conquest,  are  discipline,  com¬ 
pactness,  a  common  mind,*  a  simultaneous  energy  pervading, 
like  a  pulse,  the  whole  of  the  moral  machine,  and  giving  regu¬ 
larity  and  certainty  to  its  operations.  But  such  an  army  cannot 
be  called  into  existence  at  the  will  of  a  despot.  Circumstani*es 
adequate  to  produce  a  change  on  tlie  national  character,  some 
glorious  necessity,  some  patriot  caused  or  some  national  idol, 
Working  upon  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  could  alone 
form  the  shapeless  materials  of  a  half-civilized  population  into 
such  a  mighty  engine.  And  when  the  spell  had  succeeded,  and 
the  demon  was  raised,  the  imperial  magician  might  become  the 
victim  of  his  own  sorcery.  Such  an  army  would  inevitably  be¬ 
come,  in  its  turn,  the  monarch  of  the  state.  In  Russia,  ho\^- 
ever,  we  behold  not  a  military,  but  a  civil  despotism,  one  of  a 
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strictly  drl^W*  (Obiiraeter,  Bclinkiib(^e(V‘^>t  the  police,  aik! 
rcBiiiiK  iu  Hecur^y  on  the  clef^radation'  anil  iHoral  ciialairemeit 
ofiUic  fueofilet  Tkie  Enaporf^r.is  ihe.8o}c  il^iOMinay  ol'  tlio  m. 
IiomI  wikr;.^)bi9  yvovA  M  Uw.'. .  AooontiiiKp  lo  what  lie  h»,'  the 
aotereii^  tor  the  time  beinj?,  ^  voluptuous,  iin|M)teiil,  arabitMuu, 

■*  mKli'  the  eiHiiTtry  lie  c^overns  rises  and ^bIIh*  in  the  scale  of 
nations, — isconteifiiied  for  its  brute  bulk,  or  ve^arded  with  pa- 
lltic  apprehension,  on  account  of  its  colossal  nature.  But  still 
it  is  an  empire,  not  a  nation,'  with  which,  whether  in  the  field  ot 
in  the  cabibet,  its  rivals  or  its  enemies  have  to  contend  ;  and  the 
internal  state  of  llussia,  therefore,  prevents  her  from  becoming 
formidable,  owing  to  the  moral  disability  she  liesuiuler  of  bring- 
iog  iuio  ac^oii  all  tber  mighty  means.  Before  she  could  be 
capable  of  bringing  about  extensive  changes  in  other  nations, 
abe  must  inevitably  become  the  subject  of  intestine  revolutions, 
orot  a  consiilorable  political  transformation.  Some  such  inter¬ 
nal  changes  >8eein  inevitable.  Under  the  mild  government  of 
the  present  enligliteiUHl  and  benevolent  autocrat,  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  aud  of  liberty  are  being  silently  dissi^minated,  which 
jiossibly  it  may  require  blood  and  tears  to  mature,  but  tlicy 
will  at  length  pierce  the  soil.  It  will  probably  be  reserved  for 
some  inftiriated.  despot  to  consummate  the  work  of  melioratioD, 
by  rousing, tbciii  into  freemen. 

.  M  The  i>reseivt  state  of  the  population  of  this  vast  empire,  is,  eVofi 
aopordii^  James's  statement,  which  docs  not  fall  esses- 

tiljdy  aliort  of  wbat.be  has  thought  pro|>er  to  stigmatize  as  the 
cKaggitrated  and  hasty  generaiiiations  of  preceding  travellers, 
degraded  in^(tbe  extreme.  .There  exist  but  two  distinct  orden, 
the  nobles  and  tbc  slaves  ;  the  Interval  between  these  classes 
being,  for  Uie  nu>st  part,  tilled  up  by  foreign  residents,  or  by  Uie 
small  number  of  liberated  slaves,  to  whom  manuinission  is  in¬ 
capable  of  liecpming  of  any  advantage,  since  no  rights,  no  pro¬ 
tection,  no  place  in  society,  are  allotted  to  them.  The  slave  i» 

, represented  as  sulfcring  in  bis  moral  nature  all  the  deterioratiug 
ellects  of  his  condition,  as  stubborn,  artful,  brutish. 

*  The  sulky  obstinacy  with,  which  he  withholds  from  his  superior 
whatever  it  is  in  his  power  to  secrete,  U  almost  the  only  case  wherein 
he  is  able  to  gratify  nis  mind  by  the  exhibition  of  bis  natural  righUi 
and  bis  determined  spirit  of  concealment  is  carried  to  a  length  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  those  who  have  never  experienced  their  obstinacy.  In 
England,  pay  a  man,  he  will  do  whatever  you  require ;  in  Germany, 
it  is  necessary  to  add,  tliat  he  must  ;  and  in  Russia  to  give  a  blow.' 

Mr.  J  anies  adds,  however,  some  softening  epithets  to  tbU 
statement ;  be  allows  them  the  merit  of  an  untamable  passiye 
courage,  and  a  species  of  cunning  truly  surprising  ;  a  cliaracter* 
b»l4c  cheerfulness  and  goixl  humour  iu  their  conduct  to  one 
AiiutliCT,  aud  ‘  at  least  a  feeling  of  superstition  for  their  God! 
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who  uid  probably  the*  kWo  may  »oweti«i(^  present  itself  in 
tlietr  tnittdi^y  the  their  intstefs  slae.  • 

'  <  The  arbitrary  domhiion  of  their  mastera;  their  power  of  taxing 
the  induKtf}'  of  tne  peasants,  is  productive  of  ns  much  debauchery  and 
fatal  extravagance'  in  the  higher  orders,  by  the  temptations  it  noldi 
out,  as  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  the  lower,  by  the  calamities  it 
creates.  This  iniquitous  system  does  not  fail  to  operate  in  a  mode 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  accumulation  of. national  wealth.'-*^  The 
shires  have  no  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  their  property  (even 
their  wivesl  belong  to  their  lords ;  they  cannot  marry,  or  leave  their 
vDlage,  without  his  consent ;  they,  are  imprisoned,  and  suffer,  corporal 
punUlmient  by  his  onler;  and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  law  has  Decii 
pronuilgatcd  lor  the'  purpose  of  bringing  the  master  to  justlcb,  In  case 
the  slave  should  die  within  twenty-four  hours  af^et*  receiving  chas- 
tisement.^  “  /  ' 

‘  The  generosity  of  the  present  Emperor,  who  has  been  brought  nip 
by  his  preceptor  in  the  principles  of  Swiss  independence,  would  gladly 
set  free  the  class  of  peasantry  in  general :  and  even  fbrget,  in  the  teal 
of  his  wishes,  that  tedious  accompaniment  of  necessary  conditions 
which  alone  can  make  any  great  innovation  really  benefiej^  to  his 
country.  A  plan  was  suggested,  no  long  time  since,  fbr  tnanu- 
mission  of  a  certain  number  of  villagers,  granting  them  each  a  portion 
of  land,  on  condition  of  their  being  bound  to  pay  the  fec-siniple 
within  the  space  often  years  ;  but  their  moral  state  is  sudh  as  not  to 
adiiiitof  the  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  pfojctt;  It 
was  wisely  alleged  in  objection,  that  the  habitual  indolence  of  the 
Russian  peasant  militated  strongly  against  the  adoption  of  suoh  a 
scheme :  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  exert  himself  uncompoHed, 
and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  body  placed  in  these  cvcixm- 
Blancos  would  revert  to  their  former  state  of  indigence  and  slavery, 
from' inability  to  fulfil  their  compact. 

*  Two  ukases  have  been  promulgated  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
Emperor,  to  limit  the  costs  and  charges  for  the  necessary, agreement 
between  the  master  and  the  siave,  and  its  conditions  are  ordered  to 
be  communicated  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  encouragement  alone  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  promote  the  great  work  of  emancipation,  and  it  is  thought 
that  some  farther  steps  ‘are  in  contemplation  b‘y  iHe  government. 
Whatever  measure  shall  be  proposed,  it  will  heocsMirlly  tneet  ^th 
niuch  opposition  from  (he  nobility,  who  arc,  for  the  most  part,  at¬ 
tached  to  thegoocf  old  course  of  things,  and' wish  to  see  aflslrs  in  no 
other  than  their  present  state.*  *  .  .1  . 

^lucli  tian  been  done,  and  more  is  xtill  doing  under  tlie  con* 
slant  vigilant  attention  of  .(lie  Kfuperor  to  the  iiiuthI  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  doroinioiiH, .  to  remove,  by  tbc  eatablcahnietii  of 
schools,  the  great  obstacle  to  their  emancipation,  their  general 
ignorance.  Let  them  leaiw  ns<*  of  their  minds,  and  tsste  of 
intellectual  freedom,  and  then,  pofrtical  liberty  must,  sooner  Or 
later,  be  nitbin  their  reach 

All  evil  nearly  as  injurions  as  the  fctidal  tyranny  to  the  puKKc 
Weal  and  to  the  National  Character,  remains  to  be  mentfbniW. 
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The  systematic  bribery  aud  coiTU|>Uon  which  |>6rvadc^every,  dc* 
partiuent  of  tlic  administratioo,  are  almost  incredible,  and 
ralleled  iii  any  European  country.  The  police  is  descril>etl  as 
having  infinite  sources  of  gain  :  ^  They  sell  the  liberty  of  ibc 
^  press,  defraud  the  stranger,  plunder  robbers  of  their  siulcti 
*  goods,  and  receive  fees  alike  of  tlie  accuser  and  the  accM^^d.' 
A  system  of  fee,  and  CDiiipromisev .  and  bribery,  is,  in  faot^itlie 
^nrineiple  and  common  basis  of  every  branch  of  the  government, 
not  excluding  the  C4)nrts  of  justice,  and  all  the  departments  of 
law.  ‘  .  ‘  .  n 

•  An  American  merchant  fought  redress  by  law  for  some  unfbir 

dealings  on  the  part  of  a  Russian  trader ;  the  lawyer  whom  he  re¬ 
tained,  came  to  nim  on  the  second  day  after  his  application—**  I 
**  have,’*  said  he,  **  opened  the  prosecution,  and  will  fairly  .relate  the 
**  present  state  of  your  case  :  the  judge  says  your,  cause  seems  fair 
**  and  equitable,  and  you  offer  5,000  K.  to  the  court ;  he  would,  he 
**  admits,  wish  to  incline  to  your  side,  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie 
“  defendant  offers  10,000.  What  can  he  do?”  Tlie  American  laid 
down  immediately  10,000  R.  it  was  taken  to  the  Tribunal  oj  Justice^ 
and  he  triumpheu  over  his  opponent.  ‘  * 

‘  Another  gentleman  instituted  a  suit  for  tlie  recovery  of  a  debt, 
but  offering  no  bribe,  the  case  was  of  course  held  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  and  he  was  nonsuited  ;  the  defendant,  in  the  plenitude  of  vic¬ 
tory,  then  commenced  a  process  against  him  for  defhmation,  ami 
dances  were  found  to  the  amount  of  800,000  R.  with  a  farther 
punishment  of  a  sentence  to  clean  the  sewers,  because,  forsooth,  it 
was  a  Russian,  magistrate  whose  fair  name  had  been  thus  brought 
into  question  by  the  object  of  the. action.  Upon  this  the  gentleman 
appeued  to  a  superior  court,  but  with  ill  success  ;  they  confirmed  the 
verdict,  and  still  farther  added  to  its  iniquity  by  sentencing  him  to 
undergo  flagellation.  Tlie  matter  now  grew  serious,  and  he  made 
application  through  an  high  quarter  to  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
senate;  the  cause  was ‘ heard  again,  but  the  result’ was  of  another 
nature :  the  sentences  of  the  former  tribunals’ were  instantly  reversed, 
tht  debt  recovered,  and  the  officers  that  had  sat  in  judgment  oh  hlui 
came  in  a  body  submisstvely  to  beg  his  forgiveness,  and  entreat  him  to 
pursue  the  enquiry  into  their  conauct  no  farther.  ' 

*  These,  acts  of  injustice  were  not,  however,  committed  merely  be¬ 
cause  tlie  appellants  were  foreigners  :*  for  the  ordinary' conduct  of  the 
courts  towards  the  native  Russians  is  of  a  stamp  precisely  similar.  A 

few  years  since  a  relation  of  Prince - came  from  Moscow  to 

claim  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  that  was  withheld  from  him  by  his 
guardian.  Arrived  at  Petersburg,  he  met  by  accident  with  one  of 
the  highest  officers  of  the  law  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  relation,  and 
aRer  some  conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  ventured  to  open  Ills 
case  to  him  ;  he  received  for  answer,  that  his  suit  might  probably 
occupy  eight  or  ten  years  consideration,  but,  added  he,  follow  my 
advice,  sacrifice  a  part  of  your  property  to  save  the  rest,  and  you 
shall  be  put  in  possession  in  the  course  of  as  many  days.  He  tiien 
wfote  down  a  list  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  aeveral  members  of  tht 
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coarl  ( himself  includetSJ  and^te  ft  to  the  young  nobleman,  who,  on 
his  piirt,  ol>eying  thie  fhend)^  monitor,  oame  on  the  (bllowipg  day  ah 
pliuntitttto  the  acnato  with  his  petition,  and  ureaeuted  eaolt  of  these 
luDCtioiuiries  with  tlie  sum  specified,  wrappeu  up  in  the  body  of  his 
impers.  The  event  exceed^  fiis  expectation  ;  In  four  days*  time  an 
sward  was. given  in  tih  tayour.’.  pp.  'Z37 — 269. 

Two  other  topics  must  be  noticed  before  we  tnke'oiir  departure 
from  Peta?sburg  ;  they  are  the  lliissian  tadies,  and  the  Ein|>eror. 
Of  the  former  our  traveller  speaks  in  terms  not  of  mere  courtesy, 
hut  of  admiration.  *  The  attention  paid  to  their  education  is^ 
[he  says)  ^  proportioned  to  the  neglei^t  with  which  the  other  sex 
*  is  treated,^.  At  tlie  two  principal  seminaries  at  Petersburg, 
ihe  *  CoHveHt  deu  jDesmoiuelleH  nobles^  and  the  Institute  of 
^  Catlierine,  (both  flourishing  under  tlie  patronage  i and  constant 
^  inspection  of  the  Empress  Dowager,.*)  u  public. examioatioa  is 
held  every  three  years,  at  whidi  all  the  grand  ofliceni  of  the 
court  are  invited  to  attend,  and  the  > Empress's  oliilier  in' dia¬ 
monds  is  the  reward  of  |>roficiency.  The  iwiod  of  etfueathyn  Is 
about  nine  years,  (during  which  they,  receive  iustruotioii'. iof 'the 
French,  German,  and  Uussian  languages,  in  the  Uussiaii  his¬ 
tory,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  musio, .  siugiog,  dancing,  enibfOH 
dery,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry.  Moreover,  the  system 
they  go  through,  is  sakl  to  place  them  above  the  wish  of  making 
any  osteiitatioua  display  of  their  attainments  ;  and  their  olaam^to 
every  other  qualificatioa  that  *roay  adorn  the  oharncter  of  women, 
*i»  summed  up  in  *  tlie  elegant  manners  and  unafiected  graces' 
by  which  the  Russiao  ladies  never  fail  to  impress  every  sUranger 
Who  visits  Petersburg,  with  admiration. 

.  Of  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  our  Author 
Kpeaks  in  rather  ambiguous  terms ; — he  is  indeed  a  little  too 
Toad  of  ihe  oracular,  ^  Whatever  blame  Mome  may  attach  to  his 

*  caprice,  his  artfulness,  his  inflexibility,  his  vanity,  dr  his  gal- 
‘  Untry,  be  iievertlieless  has  great  merit.  Cousioeriug  the  dis- 
^  advantages  of  his  early  life,  lie  must  l>e  regarded  as^one  who 

*  has,  as  far  as  possible,  overcome  by  natural  goodness  of  lem- 
^  per,  •those  evil  habits  which  ciroumstanoes  Heemed*>to  form 
*’  for  him.  His  aflability  and  condescension  are  carried  to  such 

*  a  degree  as  would  be  wholly  incoaipatible  with  his  situation,  if 
the  government  were  of  any  oilier  form  than  an  absolute 

^  monarchy.'  With  this  scanty  and  superficial  information, 
which  throws  no  new  light  whatever  on  the  Emperor's  character, 
Mr.  James's  readers  must  rest  satisfied.  ^  Of  tlie  Empress  it  is 

*  sufficient  to  say,  she  is  adored  by  all  classes.',. 

Our  traveller  dwells  with  coiisklcrable  coin|>lacenoy  on  the 
•pomp  and. magnificence  of  the  Greek  churches,  which,  he  says, 

*  would  ill  assort  with  any  structure,  other  than  tlie  temple  of 
^religioii.'  Of  course  Mr..  James  ^ must  regret  that  Protestant 
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coiiolriet  are  to  much  behiiHl  these  semi-harbariaaa,  in  raiie^t 
io  the  appraprUtie  drcorations  uf  a  Ohrietian  tewtple.  .  ^ 

*  The  columns  of  the  aisles  are  of  purple  granite  highly  polMiad; 
their  capitals  of  brass  and  gold  ;  rich  paintings  line  wahe,  aa4  i 
dim  mysterious  gloom  pervades  the  whole  fa^ic.-^n  a  sudden  the 
doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open,  and  the  bearded  hkhop 
appeared^  clad  in  rainicat  of  purple  and  gold :  the  clouds  oi'  incense 
floated  in  the  air,  and  the  manly  sonoious  voices  of  prAu  echoed 
through  the  dome.  It  was  a  striking  and  impressive  sigi  Utj  l^Ut% 
beyond  itJI  thw  i>hcw  of  parade*  on.e’a  feelings  were  moveu  by  tbs 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  reigned  over  the  face  of  the  people: 
at  one  time  the  whole  crowd  were  prostrated  on  the  floor ;  at  ano^er 
they  were  seen  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  some  pil¬ 
ing  their  devotions  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  others  carrying  the 
lighted  taper  to  fix  it  before  the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint,  others 
kissing  the  hands,  face,  and  feet  of  the  holy  paintings,  others  bowiag 
their  heads  to  the  pavement,  with  an  aspect  of  humility  that  seemed 
to  shun  the  light  of  heavcn«  All  ahke  equally  careless  of  one 
another,  wholly  wrapt  up  ie' their  several  acts  of  piety  and  adoratiom’ 

•The  reiniep  will  doubtless  anticipate  from  this  extract,  Uiht 
<mr  traveflew  proceeds  to  point  out  the  beaeiicial  influence  6f 
•uperslition,  us  tending  to  excite  so  much  inove  devout  earnesl- 
ness  ill  rtduiioiis  worship,  tKaiv  is  exUtUUed  in  the  thinlyipeopM 
.oliurclice  of  the  refbrmeo  faith J  On  tlieeoiUrary,diego68  oo'tpia* 
ioim  iis,dn  rc^gard  tolheielflM^  of  Ifusaian  religion'  upoa 
.lb6fiNisa>of  the  pcb|>k,  that' though  tmpresaeiB  them  with  a  so- 

*  Icmo  awe  of  tlie  •Supreme  Beiitg,*  and  in  other  respects,  is  nai 

*  miikont  it 9  use  with  regard  to  dnwtrines  of  obedience  and  seif' 

*  denial,  it  has  yet  verg  lUile  infbienoe  on  their  moral  conduct* 

*  It  uiAj  he  queetioaeci  whetherit  is  in  its  natuse  well  calculated 
*’  for  this  end  :  the  chief  character  oi  the  church  consuls  in  ob- 


^  servance  of  punctilio.'  >No\v\  weapi>n*hend  that  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  religion,  that  .  rehgioni  being  no.  other  than  Chris¬ 
tianity,  though  disguised  I  beneath  a  mass  of  pom|>ous  comqy- 
lioiis,  oamiot  with  any  propriety,  be  denied  to  be  well  calculate 
to  iiifluence  tlie  moral  conduct  of  >  the  >  people.  That  it  has  so 
little  influence,  is  referrible  to  other  causes  than  tlie  nature  of  the 
religion,  wliich  must  consist  in  its  doclrinea*  So  far  as  ithat 
religion  has  an  oxistenoe  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  ita  efiacts 
must  oorrrspoiid  to  its  Divine  nature,  nor  can  we. persuade 
ourselves,  that  sunk  as  the  people  are  in  ignorance,  religion  has 
no  existciice  in  the  Greek  church.  >  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a 
subject  ou  which  our  traveller  had  not  attainod  ^  the  just  habit  if 
\  conducting  inquiry  otlierwise,  in  the  spectacle  which  He 
detcribea  as  so  .striking  and  ma^ifioent,  he  could  not  hate 
failed  to  peroeive  the  symptoms  of  the  true  cause  of  the  niora% 
degraded  state  of  the  mass  of  the  |>eople,  and. of  the  prevailing 
irrelig'ioD  *,  and  iuaiemd  of  coolly  gisiog  to  that  exhibUioik  ^ 
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ywflran  rito9  the  name  of  tlie  Hussiaii  religion,  and  arguing  that 
the  superstition  was  not  without  its  use,  it  hud  no  in- 

Huence  on  the  moral  conduct,  lie  would  have  i*scaped  from  tho 
mysterious  gloom  so  embleinutic  of  the  ]>ervadiug  moral  dark¬ 
ness,  us  from  the  foul  cavern  of  a  Hindoo  idol,  with  feelings  of 
horror,  if  not  of  pity.  I'his  became  him  as  a  man  ;  in  a  Christian 
thesctMie  must  have  called  forth  all  the  eiKTgies  of  prayer. 

The  aecoiiiit  which  our  traveller  gives  of  the  incompetenoc 
and  vicious  lives  of  the  priests,  is  such  as  might  be  expeerted. 
The  way  iu  which  the  nation  was  transformed  from  pagans  into 
Christians,  in  the  tenth  century,  may  he  thought  to  account  for 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  change. 

*  All  idolaters  were  declared  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  grand 
duke.  On  a  stated  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  com- 
mandetl  to  assemble  on  the  river  side,  and,  without  uirther  prepara¬ 
tion,  submit  to  baptism.  Not  a  murmur  occurred :  **  If  it  were  not 
“  good  for  us,’’ they  cried,  “our  prince  and  the  boiars  would  not 
**  have  decreed  it  so.”  It  was  in  vain  that  the  angry  god  Peroun  was 
said  to  have  started  in  the  dead  of  the  night  from  the  waves  of  the 
VolkofF,  and  to  have  thrown  his  club  against  the  bridge  at  Novogorod, 
accompanied  with  heavy  denunciations  of  vengeance  against  the 
apostates.  He,  the  mighty  Jupiter  of  the  slaves,  so  lately  the  object 
of  their  prayers,  was  now  almost  every  where  neglected.  The  grand 
duke  had  spoken,  and  his  voice  must  be  obeyed.’ 

From  Petersburg  our  Author  proceeded  to  Moscow  and  8mo- 
Icnsko,  passing  through  Wnidai,  where  Peter  1.  carried  into 
execution  his  grand  scheme  of  a  canal  for  o|iening  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  north  and  south  of  his  empire.  The  means 
which  he  devised  for  overcoming  the  apparent  impracticability 
of  rendering  it  navigable,  on  necount  of  the  fall  of  ground  to¬ 
wards  the  Msta,  was  a  truly  unique  and  original  conception. 

*  An  immense  reservoir  was  constructed,  wliich,  by  collecting  the 
water  from  the  small  lakes  in  the  ncighbourlvood,  supplies  a  stream 
sufficient  to  carry  the  boats  down  these  steeps :  this  necessarily  flows 
off  rapidly,  and  therefore  is  husbanded  with  care  ;  vessels  being  only 
permitted  to  pass  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  in  caravans  of  15  or  20 
at  a  time. 

*  The  nature  of  this  voyage  is  curious  enough  :  when  tliey  are  all 
assembled,  which  is  done  by  beat  of  drum,  the  sluices  ore  opened, 
and  they  follow  one  another  with  the  flush  of  water  down  the  pre* 
cipitous  passage  called  the  Borovltsky  fulls.  Sundry  provisions  are 
■lade  for  their  safety.  In  the  most  difficult  windings  of  the  river 
are  moored  laigc  buoys  which  throw  round  the  head  of  the  boat 
when  it  strikes  against  them,  if  their  sweeps  have  failed  of  their  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  in  case  any  accident  should  occur,  the  Coisacks  who  are 
stationed  at  certain  intervals  instantly  give  notice  above,  when  the 
sluices  are  closed  and  the  supply  of  the  current  cut  off.  Hue 
dangerous  course  continues  for  near  33  versts  x  and  with  a  view  to 
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their  security,  each  boat  is  built  slight  and  supple,  and  the  freight 
set  apart  by  an  open  space  of  one  or  two  feet  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
give  room  for  the  play  of  the  timbers  of  her  frame,  wliich  is  soroe- 
times  so  much  shaken  that  the  two  sides  of  the  cargo  arc  brought 
to  meet.  To  remount  the  cataracts  is  impossible  ;  the  vessels, 
therefore,  arc  all  burnt  for  firewood  at  retersburg.*  pp.  3.30,  351. 

Mr.  <1  allies  gives  us  ample  details  of  ihe  atrocities  of  the 
Freneli  army  at  Moscow,  which  he  loiimi  nii  imnuMise  scone  of 
ruin  and  desolation,  the  few  huhitations  whieh  were  as  \et 
rehiiilf,  sliewing  but  ‘  as  spots  in  the  wide  waste.’  lie  notices 
the  impossibility  tliat  the  subscriptions  raised  in  Kngland  for 
the  relief  of  the  Kiissians,  should  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
elVecl<*d  mucli  towards  its  object. 

‘  The  class  of  persons,'  he  remarks,  ‘  to  whom  we  would  in  such 
cases  give  assistance  in  England,  under  the  denomination  of  ‘  poor 
suiVerers,’  have  in  tliis  country  no  existence;  they  are  all  slaves  and 
can  possess  nothing  legally  of  their  own  ;  ‘  the  money  sent  out  there¬ 
fore  was  to  be  distributed  in  grants  to  sucb  of  the  seigneurs  as  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  oH’er.' 
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In  this  way,  Mr.  James  thinks,  it  might  indirectly  answer 
its  purpose,  by  rerK*\ingtbe  |K'asants  from  the  imiueiViatu  call 
of  money  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  subject, 
This  is  the  most  satisfactory  light,  it  seems,  in  which  the  result 
of  the  well-meant  benevolence  of  the  British  public  can  lie 
placed.  He  states,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  Russian 
government  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  this  generous 
mark  of  consideration  !  Surely,  there  were  persons  in  tliis 
country,  who  might  by  timely  representations,  have  prevented 
so  fruitless  and  thankless  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  nation 
overlmrdeiied  with  its  domestic  claims. 

On  entering  the  government  of  Novogorod  Sieverskoi,  at 
Mglin  ,  our  travellers  first  observed  tlielioiises  of  the  Jewish  sett-  I 
lers.  Ill  this  part  of  Kurojic  (lie  .lews  siisiaiii  a  higher  cliaructer 
lliaii  among  us,  considering  tliemseiNcs  as  a  race  far  superior  to 
the  native  rustics,  aiul  domineering  over  them  in  ‘  the  most 
‘  authoritative  style  I’  'riiey  are  there  in  the  full  (Mijoyment  of 
personal  liberty.  On  crossing  the  Iroiiliers  of  l^oland,  every 
house  seemed  to  he  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  their  constant 
activity  giving  them  the  ajipearance  of  being  more  numerous 
ill  proportion  to  the  population,  than  tiiey  really  are.  They  are 
found  exercising  almost  all  professions,  and  engaged  in  every 
branch  of  trade.  ^Ir.  .lames  describes  the  Polish  .lews  as  a 
beautiful  race  of  people.  They  seem,  he  says,  *  by  no  means 
‘  to  have  degenerated  by  limiting  themselves  to  intermarriage 
‘  wiili  their  own  breed,’  but  a  character  of  countenance  invariably 
the  same,  yet  not  in  any  way  resembling  that  of  the  English  I 
•Jews,  is  produced  by  this  circumstance.  I 
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•  The  women,*  he  says,  ‘  were  remarkably  handsome,  their 
persons  large  and  full  made,  their  faces  very  regularly  formed,  with 
l)lttcL  eyes  and  hair,  set  off  with  delicate  complexions  of  white  and 
red.  The  men  tail  and  straight,  but  rather  of  a  spare  habit,  their 
features  small,  and  very  much  fashioned  like  that  meek  and  placid 
countenance  which  the  Italian  painters  have  invariably  given  to  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour.  The  peculiar  style  of  visage,  however,  was 
gradually  lost  as  we  approached  the  confines  of  Germany,  nor  did  it 
any  where  seem  so  prevalent  as  in  this  province.*  (Volhynia.) 

At  Cracow,  there  is  a  ipiarter  termed  the  Casimir  town, 
wholly  inhabited  hy  Jews,  having  biMMi  originally  built  for  them 
liy  Casimir  the  (ilreaf,  who,  ‘  instigated  hy  his  heaiitiiul  .lewisli 
‘  conciihine,  lOsther,  granted  thf.'in  so  many  immunities  and 
‘  privileges,  as  attracted  settlers  from  all  parts  of  (lennany  to 
‘  his  dominions.*  IJy  their  present  governors,  however,  tliey 
are  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  profital)lc  subjects  of 
taxation.  They  are  represented  as  appearing  to  a  stranger, 
to  be  an  industrious,  persevering,  thriving  people:  some  of  them 
having  attained  considerable  opulence,  live  in  a  state  of  luxury. 

We  have  not  room  to  advert  to  the  present  state  of  P«)laud. 
Mr.  ,1  allies,  formed  the  opinion,  that  the  creation  of  the 
natch  Y  of  Warsaw,  under  the  vice-royalty  of  Russia,  would 
not  be  ill  received  on  the  part  of  the  people,  since  it  would 
hold  out  the  semblance  of  inde|)endence. 

We  have  noticed  an  occasional  incorrectness  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  volume,  which  must  be  attributed  to  inadvertency. 
Our  Author  would  have  done  well,  moreover,  to  have  been 
a  little  more  simple  and  explicit  in  his  statements,  and  to  have 
kept  closer  to  tlie  main  business  of  his  Journal,  which  would 
have  reduced  his  volume  to  a  more  convenient  size.  We  have 
derived,  however,  so  much  entertainment  from  his  pages,  that  wc 
bhall  not  enter  upon  the  invidious  task  of  criticisiu.  Some  of 
the  plates  which  adorn  the  work  are  excellent. 
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a«t.xii.  select  literary  information. 

Gtntlemen  and  Publishers  who  hax^e  works  in  the  press^  will  oblige 
ike  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
fpo^t  jmidJ  of  the  subject  y  extent ,  nud  probable  price  of  such  works; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  If 
consistent  xvith  its  Plan. 


The  Kio.  Uttifonl,  A.M.  ami  T.  H. 
Kulus,  l'>q.  l)a\c  ter  some  time  )Mst 
b(  rn  en>’a*4(  (l  m  pre  paring  a  History  of 
the  Ancient  Timn  and  Itorongh  of  Hx- 
hiid}(('.  I  he  Mink  will  lie  ri>iiipiiscil  in 
oiu  volnine,  8\u.  v. ,tli  plates:  the  piiee 
to  sifltserihi  I  s  not  to  exeet*<l  Ijs.  It 
will  ciHitain  copies  of  s<  vi  ral  very  an¬ 
cient  dmiiuu  nt.s,  and  full  details  of  all 
charitable  funds  and  ilonations  left  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  town,  fientleineu 
who  may  be  in  )K>SM>sion  of  papers  or 
dcK'iiments  relatin^  to  the  Town  or  its 
History,  will  greatly  oblige  the  Authors 
hy  allowing  them  access  to  such  papers, 
on  any  conditiou  it  may  l>e  thought  tift 
to  prescribe. 

CMi  the  1st  of  Jan.  next,  will  be  pnb> 
lished  in  onu  volume,  n>yal  Svo.  embel¬ 
lished  with  vignette  engravings,  an  His¬ 
torical  Account  of  the  City  and  Knvi- 
rons  of  Winchester,  with  descripti\e 
walks.  Uy  Charles  Hall. 

The  ('ominittee  of  the  Sociity  for  the 
rroniotion  of  permanent  and  universal 
IVacc,  estahlishrti  Jnne  1816,  have  just 
pnblishetl  their  first  annual  Report,  to 
which  are  annextsl  the  Knirsof  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  Committee  have  pnhiished 
four  'I’racts  within  the  past  year,  of 
•  bich,  with  very  limitcfl  resonrees,  they 
have  b«fn  enabled  to  print  32,000  co¬ 
pies,  viz.  No.  1,  a  SoltMiin  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War.  No.  2,  War  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Dor'trine  and  Kxample 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  John  S«'ott,  Esq. 
No.  3,  an  Essay  on  the  Doctrines  and 
Practice  of  the  early  Christians  as  re¬ 
lates  to  War.  By  Thomas  ('larkson, 
Esq.  No.  4,  Extracts  from  Erasmus. 
Subscriptions  are  received  hy  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  or  by  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  John  Claiksoti,  Esq.  No.  16,  Karl 
Street,  Riackfriaiv. 

In  the  Presa,  “  The  City  of  Refuge,’* 
a  Pocfli,  in  four  Books.  By  Thomas 
Uiiin. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  printing  by 
Subscription,  in  one  volume,  Svo.  S«*lrct 
W’orks  of  Plotinus,  accompanied  by  Ex- 


Iract.v  from  the  Ti»  ntis<*  of  Synesius  oa 
Providence  ;  Iraiisl.itetl  fomi  the  Greek, 
By  Thomas  'faylor.  2.50  only  to  be 
printed  :  price  to  Snl>s<*iincis,  1 5s. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  James 
Small's  S<‘iiiions  to  young  people,  with 
:i(lditions,  printed  uniform  with  Jaines'i 
Snmlay’  School  Teucher’s  Guide,  will  Iw 
ready  in  a  few  days.  Abo,  a  sixth 
eilition  of  his  Sermon  addressed  to  tlie 
Children  of  u  SuiidHy  Si  liool. 

Dr.  Rol>«  rt.son,  who  has  ri'sided  some 
years  in  the  Ionian  islands,  is  printing  t 
concise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic  or  Mo¬ 
dern  Grt'ck  Language,  with  phrases  and 
dialogues  on  faniili.ir  siitijeets. 

The  Rev.  T.  Kidd,  of  Cambridge,  i» 
preparing  an  edition  of  flie  complete 
Works  of  Demosthenes,  Greek  and  Latin, 
fron»  the  text  of  Riaskc,  with  collations 
Olid  various  readings. 

In  the  Press,  in  two  vols.  4to.  illus¬ 
trated  hy  inmierous  Views  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Hnildiiig-,  ancient  and  modern,  maps 
of  the  City,  &.C.  and  dedicated,  by  per¬ 
mission,  to  bis  Excellency,  l.,ord  Whit¬ 
worth,  The  History  ol  tlieCity  of  Diihlin, 
Ecclesiastical,  CImI,  and  Military,  from 
the  earliest  Account.s  to  the  present  pe¬ 
riod  ;  its  charters,  grants,  privileges, 
cxt«*nt,  )K>pnlatioii,  public  buildings,  so* 
rieties,  charities,  &.r.  5:c.  extracted  from 
the  National  Rircords,  approved  Histo¬ 
rians,  many  enrions  and  valuable  M«- 
niiscript.s,  and  other  aiuhentic  materials. 
By  the  late  John  WarhnrtiHi,  Esq.  d<- 
puty  keeper  of  the  Records  in  Birming¬ 
ham  I’owcr,  the  late  Ki*v.  James  White- 
law,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  M.R. LA. 

In  the  press,  a  JmirnnI  of  the  Pro- 
eeidingi  of  the  Embassy  to  Chiua.  By 
H(‘nry  Ellis,  Esq.  Tiiird  Commissioaer 
of  the  Emluisiiy.  In  4to.  with  plataf, 
maps,  Ac. 

Also,  Tlic  official  Journal  of  the  late 
Captain  Tuckey,  on  a  Voyage  of  l)i*- 
covery  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, ito. 

Soon  will  he  publivhed,  io  4to.  illu** 
tnited  hy  maps  and  oth^  engraviogi, 
uudrr  the  sanctiou  of  the  Hou.  East  la* 
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iliA  Compiny,  ami  ilodicafttl,  l»y  per- 
ini>oi(M),  to  the  Hiuht  llitii.  Amheriit, 
IVimiuhI  Obsrrvatiuiis,  inaile  dmiii};  the 
jm>"re>«’«  ofthe  British  Ell)baft^y  through 
('iiina.  and  uii  its  Voyage  to  and  from 
that  Country,  in  the  Years  IHId  and 
IS  17.  By  Clarke  Abel,  Physieian  ami 
N,itiirali'«t  t(»  the  Kinl>assy.  This  work 
will  comprise  the  Author’s  Pi'istmal  Nar¬ 
rative  id'  the  most  interestiiijt  l-'.xeiits 
w  hici)  hrfel  the  Briti'»h  i'.mhassy,  fioin 
the  tune  of  its  lenviii;;;  f'ns:tand  to  it> 
return;  toj^etht-r  x\ith  his  n-inarks  on 
the  Geology ,  Natural  History,  and  Maii- 
ueis  of  the  countries  visited  by  it. 

Mr.  Win.  Wright,  of  Itristvil,  has  a 
xxork  on  the  Unman  Kar  nearly  ready 
for  pnhlicati«>n  ;  in  which  the  structure 
and  fiminions  of  that  organ  w'ill  be  ana* 
toiiiieally  and  physically  explained. 

Mr.  H.  I>i\y,  nf  Beccles,  will  soon 
publish  ten  Ktehings  of  the  Churches  of 
Rcceles  and  Bungay,  and  of  Bungay 
and  Mettinghae*  Castles,  with  descriptive 
letter- press. 

Professor  Jameson  is  printing,  in  two 
•vttvo  volumes,  a  Tre^ixc  on  (ieognosy' 
and  .Mineral  Geography,  illustrated  by 
numt  rous  plates. 

Dr.  Turton  Is  printing,  in  a  portable 
form,  a  Conehological  Dietioiinry  of  the 
Britisli  Islands. 


Mr.  Biehard  Hand  proposes  to  pub- 
lish,  a  Practical  TicntiM?  on  the  .\rt  of 
Painting  on  («la*s,  compiltxl  from  the 
in  uioscripts  of  his  late  Father,  Kicbard 
llaml,  historical  gla  .s-painter  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  (\»lehest*  r,  has  in  thw 
Press,  an  IntpNhiction  to  Algebra,*  in  n 
series  of  dialogno-,  desigiuxl  for  the  use 
of  those  w’ho  have  not  the  advantage  of 
a  tutor. 

-Mr.  Taylor,  the  translator  of  A  ilslotic, 
is  printing  an  edition  of  the  Kthics,  in 
two  octavo  volnines. 

Mr.  (!,  Fei.si,  .\nihor  of  Pm  tical  ICf- 
fusions,  will  sum  ptihli^h,  the  Wrt'alh 
of  Solitude,  and  other  Poems,  in  a  fcap. 
m!ta\o  volume. 

.Mr.  Ceckie’s  llistorienl  Besearch  inta 
the  nature  of  the  hulanee  of  |>owcr  in 
Kiiro|K‘,  will  apjiear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  1)  Williams  will  smm  pub¬ 
lish,  ill  a  dtimltrimo  volume,  tlie  Pre¬ 
ceptor’s  Assistant,  or  School  Kxatiiinei 
ill  Universal  History',  Science,  and  Li¬ 
terature. 

A  third  vulnine  of  S<;rroons,  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Venn,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sheridan,  with  a  correct  Life  of  the  Au» 
tlior,  derivi'd  from  autheiitie  materials, 
are  preparing  for  publication. 


Art.  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICUL'IURF. 

.K  Review  (and  complete  .Abstract)  of 
the  Reports  ti)  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
H'ora  the  scxeral  Depaitmeiits  of  Kng- 
bnd.  By  Mr.  Marshall,  S  vols.  8vo. 
31.  3s.  boards. 

A  Treatise,  containing  the  rcstills  of 
nuiiierutiM  r.xpcriincnts,  ou  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Timber  from  premaiunr  Decoy, 
and  on  the  prevention  of  the  Progre>s  of 
Rottenness,  when  ah  <‘ady  commenee«l,  in 
Ships  and  Buildings,  and  their  protection 
from  theravagt's  of  the  Termite  or  White 
Ant ;  with  Remarks  on  the  means  of 
preserving  wooden  Jetties  anti  Bridges 
from  the  destruction  by  Worms.  By 
H illiam  Chapman,  M.R.I..\.  Civil  En¬ 
gineer,  icc.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

BIOC.RAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  his 
Son-in-law,  William  Ropw,  Esq.  To 
vtbich  is  added  an  Appeudix  of  Letters. 
A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  corrected, 


and  emlieilishcd  with  a  fac -simile  of  the 
rare  |>ortrait,  by  Valdor,  from  the  first 
edition,  8vo.  18s.  Iioanls. 

Memoirs  of  the  last  Months  of  the 
Life  of  .Mr.  Thtanas  Vaughan,  late  of 
Pentunville,  and  a  short  time  deputy 
Pm  v**yor  to  his  Majesty’s  Forces  uuder 
l»i'd  Wellington,  rimo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Eider  Sci- 
pio  Africamis,  with  Notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwick. 
Post  8va.  7s.  boards. 

♦  The  Lives  of  Corvinus,  Atticus, 
Polliu,  Varro,  and  Gallus,  by  the  same 
Author,  may  1^  bad  in  oiie  large  volume, 
|>ost  8vo.  price  9s. 

CLASSICAL  LmsATnaa. 

A  Lexicon  of  the  primitive  words  of 
the  Greek  I.anguage,  inclusive  of  Mveral 
leading  derivatives,  upon  a  new  plan  of 
Arrangement.  For  the  usr*  of  ^'bools 
and  prixate  persons.  By  the  Rnr.'John 
Booth,  Curate  of  Kirby  Malzeard^  neai 
Ripon,  Yorkshire,  8vo.  9s.  boards.  ^ 
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Tbf  Dauphin  Viri;il,  with  Dr.  Carey’* 
CK'^vi*  MctricO'Vir^ilianu,  prt  lircerl. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Natnu.  and  IIis> 
tuiy  of  and  I^itin  Poetry  ;  inovc 

part'cularly  of  the  Diuin.itu:  S|i<  ('i(ri»  ; 
tnulinir  to  ascertain  llu*  «if  Coui.o 

Metre  in  bi*lh  those  lan»iiuu<‘s  ;  tt»  >htu% 

I.  That  Poi-tical  I.ictiue^  haMr  no  rr'al 
existfiic**-,  hut  are  ineic  C'orrnptiuns. 

II.  That  the  Verses  of  Pluutus, 'I  t  itMiec, 
Pindar,  and  lloiiice,  are  in  many  in- 
ktanet*  erroneously  re^nlaled  ;  and  to 
tng];«  st  a  iiune  rational  and  iiim»ii*al  di¬ 
vision  of  the  ^eiM«.  Hy  John  Sidney 
llatvkiiiH,  r.Mj.  F.  A.S.  8vo.  14h.  boards. 

Fine  AnTF. 

An  Attempt  to  rliscriininate  the  Styles 
of  l'ii{;li*h  .Arehitt eture,  from  the  Con- 
qtiesl  to  the  Reformation  ;  preeetletl  hy 
a  Sketeh  of  the  Grecian  and  Homan  Or¬ 
ders,  «ilh  Notices  of  nearly  Five  limi- 
dred  F.nglish  Hnildings.  Hy  'Ihonias 
Rickman.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  board'. 

The  Ronler  .Antiquities  of  Kngland 
and  Scotland;  comprising  Specimens  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture,  kc.  nccom- 
panierl  by  Descriptions,  Hy  Walter 
Scott,  Ksq.  Parts  16  and  17,  togctlier, 
II.  1*.  imperial  4to.  II.  P2s.  Al-o,  the 
work  complete  in  2  vols.  91.  impel iai 
4to.  131.  13s. 

CEOCRAl’iiV. 

The  Kdinhnrch  G.vEcttcrr  ;  or  Geo- 
.;mphicnl  Dictionary.  Vol.  I.  Part  1. 
Hvo.  9s. 

A  new  Gen*Tal  Atlas;  ci»nslrnctid 
from  the  latest  Auiboritits.  Hy  A. 
Arrowsmith,  llydrographer  to  the 
Prince  Hegt  nt  :  containing  filty-three 
maps,  from  otiginnl  drawing^,  royal  4to. 
11.  16s.  halfbourHi. 

HISTOKY. 

Authentic  Memoirs  ol  thi*  Rerolutlon 
in  France,  and  of  the  SiilVer  ngs  of  the 
Royal  Family;  deduceil  principally  from 
accounts  hy  eye  witnesses. 

This  Work  contains  the  interesting 
d*’faih  of  .M.  Hue,  t'lcrv,  F.dgeworth, 
and  the  Dnehcas  d*  Angoolemr*,  rligesled 
into  one  Narrative,  in  their  own  words: 
Hith  engravings.  8vo.  UH.  6d.  boards. 

Volumes  11  aiul  111  of  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  S>utb  of  India  :  in  an 
•attempt  to  tract  the  History  of  Mytoor. 
Frirm  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  Govern¬ 
ment  of  th.at  Slate,  to  the  Rxtinction  of 
thf  Malroniod.in  Dynasty  in  1799; 
fotuided  chit  dy  on  Indian  Authorities, 
C’jlh'cted  by  the  Author  nhilc  officiating 


fur  several  years  as  Political  RcMticoi 
at  tin;  Court  of  .MysiKii.  Hy  Colonel 
Maik  Wilks.  41.  4s.  hoards. 

A  f«  w  copies  of  the  uoik  coui. 
ph‘tc  in.iy  be  had,  in  3  vols.  price  11. 
li.ilf  iHiund,  Russia  backs,  and  Itlti-rcd. 

LAV. . 

Mr.  P»)|H*’s  Practical  Ahridgciucnit  of 
the  Cnstoin  and  F.vcise  loiws,  relative  to 
the  liiqMirt,  lCx|iort,and  (.'oasling  Frade 
oftircat  Hritain  ami  her  Dependencies ; 
including  'Fables  of  the  Duties,  Diaw- 
hacks,  HuiinticN,  and  Preiiiiuois;  various 
other  Mutters,  and  ail  Index.  'I’he  Third 
lalitiun,  ctnrecled  to  August  18,  1817. 
8vu.  II.  lls.  6d.  itoards. 

The  pos.Nfs^irs  of  copies,  dated 
Nov.  1,  I8l6,  may  have  the  new  math r 
separately  (containing  twenty-eight  Acb 
of  Parliament,  hcslde  Or.lcrs  in  Council, 
&c.)  with  which  such  copies  may  be 
( asily  coi  rected  to  the  present  time. 

A  (.'omiH-ndions  .Abstrac.t  of  the  Puli« 
lie  Acts,  passerl  .Anno  1817,  with  Com¬ 
ments,  Note.;,  and  a  copious  Index,  by 
Thomas  Waller  W'illiaius,  of  the  Innei 
'I'einple,  h'sq.  Fditor  of  the  Quarto  Di¬ 
gest  of  the  Statute  Law,  &.c,  Acc.  I2ina* 
4s.  sewed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chenreal  Amns<>mrnt ;  comprising  a 
Series  of  Curious  and  Instructive  Flx- 
periments  in  Chemistry,  which  arc 
easily  preformed,  and  nnattendeil  by 
danger.  Hy  Frederick  Acenin,  Author 
of  sever.*.l  well-known  Inxiks  on  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Mineralogy.  12mo.  7».  board>. 

Narrative  respecting  Caraboo,  with 
two  Portnits,  engraved  from  drawings 
by  E.  Bird,  Esq.  R.A.  and  Mr.  Bran- 
white,  Svo.  3s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Singular  Imposition, 
practiseil  upon  the  benevolence  of  a 
lady  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Bristol,  by  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Mary  Wilcox,  alias  Baker,  alias 
Hakerstendt,  alias  Caraboo,  Princess  of 
Javusu.  Svo.  5s. 

.Anecdotes  of  Remarkable  Insects,  se¬ 
lected  from  Natural  History,  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  P«>etry.  By  Joseph  Tay* 
lor.  I8mo.  3s.  half  bound. 

The  Complete  Sportsman.  By  T.  H. 
Neinlham.  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

The  S)>ortsman’s  Directory  ;  or  Park 
aiwl  Game-keeper’s  Companion,  with 
Plates.  By  John  Meyer,  Oimc- kt'Cper, 
l'2mo.  6s.  &1. 

Some  Account  of  Myself.  By  Cbarl«t» 
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VitI  of  Erpingbain,  &.C.  4  vols.  I'lmo. 

II.  ?«• 

ru.*  Ix'per  of  the  City  of  Aoste,  a 
tranilatcM  from  the  French. 
>ty  Helen  Maria  WiHiaiiiii,  8va  2s.  6(1. 

Til*’  Toadies*  Krccipt  Book  ;  containing 
a  Collection  of  v.aluable  miscellaneous 
rfoetpis  and  dunce  secrets  in  useful,  ele« 
gant,  and  ornaiiienlal  arts,  selectetl 
from  various  anthors.  By  William 
Pyhn>.  12ino.  Is.  6<1. 

Transjclions  of  the  Oeolopicnl  So- 
(ieiy,  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  With  nume- 
lons  Maps  and  Plates,  in  4to.  31.  3s. 
Ixwr'l*. 

lIcjMiit  from  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Employment 
o*'  Boys  in  the  Sweeping  of  ('hiiiineys ; 
t<i:»  tlicr  with  the  Minutes  of  Kvidence, 
nud  an  Appt  ndix.  Puhlishetl  under  the 
Diiertion  of  the  Society  for  superseding 
the  Necr*>sity  of  Climbing  Boys;  with 
Notes  und  OhsiM  vat  ions  ;  a  complete 
I.i»t  of  Ber'>ous  usMig  the  Machine,  and 
a  de.M'riptive  Engraving  of  it.  8vo.  3s.6d. 

Questions  Resolved  ;  containing  a 
plain  und  (*oncisc  Explanation  of  near 
Four  Hundred  Ditficult  Passages  of 
Scripture,  and  concise  .Answers  to  im- 
)M>itunt  QiiestioiiH  in  History,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  and  (General  Literature.  By  the 
Hev.  fi.  fj.  skT.iggs,  A.M.  2  vols.  12mo. 

I  Os  (id.  iNtards. 

An  Essay  ou  Capacity  and  Genius  ; 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  original  Men- 
t.d  Superiority  between  the  most  illite- 
iat4?nn(i  the  most  learned  of  Mankind: 
mid  that  no  genius,  whether  individual 
<*i  national,  is  innate,  but  solely  pro- 
diu'iil  by  and  de|Ki)dunt  on  cirenin- 
'fauces.  Also  an  liupiiry  into  the  N.i- 
ture  of  Ghosts,  and  other  Ap|)earances, 
nippoM  d  to  he  supernatural.  8vo.  15.v. 

Book-keeping,  adapted  to  the  business 
nf  the  Country  Corn  Merchant;  exhi- 
hiimg  a  neat  and  concise  method  of 
l^cipiiig  the  accounts  by  Double  Entry 
(htrelher  with  spi  cimeiis  of  the  grain- 
hroks,  &r. )  and  an  improved  method 
^  Calculating  the  rent  on  rom  gi  ann- 
^'••d,  at  any  given  rati*.  By  Charles  Sc  ott. 
I'.  t(l. 

I^ou't  Despair,  a  lale.  Bv  Willium 

•‘♦•ti.  Is.  6(1. 

POTTKY. 

No.  I.  eunLiining  I/>velace*5  Lueasia, 
with  u  i  ie-siiiiiie  of  the  Portrait  of  Lu- 
•ast.i  ( Lucy  Sachcverell),  from  the  rare 
print  hy  Faithorne.  I2mu.  Ts,  boards. 

'I’his  work,  of  which  250  arc 


printed  at  the  Chiswick  Pres*,  will  ba 
continued  Quarterly.  It  it  prcsuiurd 
the  selection  will  form  eight  volumes. 

Evening  Hours,  a  Collection  of  Ori¬ 
ginal  Poems,  foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

THCOLOCr. 

The  Ci»mplete  Works  of  Nathaniel 
loirduer,  D.D.  with  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  5  volt.  4to.  lOI.  10s.  hoards.  121. 
bound. 

A  Brief  Outline  of  an  F.xnmiuatioa 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  in  which  many 
beautiful  prophecies  contaiiud  in  that 
inspired  book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  con¬ 
sidered  and  explained  ;  with  Remark*, 
Critical  and  Expository.  By  William 
D.iviiUoii,  Esq.  In  I  \ol.  8vo. 

(tince  Displayed,  in  the  Experience 
of  Thomas  ('lart  ,  of  llagbourn,  Berks. 
Written  by  Himself.  Edited  by  J.  Clare, 
Dowiitnn,  6d. 

On  the  Church,  with  an  Appendix  on 
Miracles,  in  Reply  tu  Mt-  Joseph  Flet- 
rher.  Minister  of  the  Independents  of 
Blackburn,  nad  Author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Roman  ('atholic  Bdigion.  By 
Joseph  Fiiireh  ugh.  price  2s. 

Grace  without  Partiality,  an<l  Sin 
without  Excuse.  A  .Sermon.  By  the 
H»v.  John  Eyton,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Salop,  12nio.  U. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Dioce'W*  of  (Miester,  ai  the  Visitation 
of  that  Diocese,  in  July  and  August, 
1817.  By  (Jeorge  Henry  l.aw,  D.D. 
F.IL  and  A.S.  Loid  Bishop  of  Chester. 
4to. 

All  Address  delivered  to  the  young 
Persons  who  were  contiinied  at  the  lata 
Visitation  of  the  Diocesr?  of  Chester,  in 
July  and  August,  1807.  By  Georire 
Henry  I-aw,  I.ord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

12iiio.  2d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Anne’s 
Church,  Dublin,  in  Aid  ot  the  Fiinrls  of 
the  Sunday  School  .^society  lor  Ireland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Daly,  A.M.  R«ctor 
of  Powerscnui  t .  Published  at  t he  request 
of  the  Society.  Bvo. 

The  Christian  Faith  stated  and  ex¬ 
plained,  in  a  OMiiw  of  Pnicticni  l,er- 
tiiresoii  some  of  the  leading  doeiriticii  (»f 
the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  H.C.O*non- 
noffhue,  A..VL  ‘if  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge;  Assistant  afternoon  lec¬ 
turer  at  St.  Maiy’s,  Whitechapel,  Rc. 
12;no.  5«.  6d. 

.Alpha  mud  Omega;  ora  Minister*! 
closing  Address.  A  Sermon  pn  ache«l 
in  the  Parish  Churcii  of  St.  Mary,  Stnf- 
ford,  on  Sunday,  August  31,  1817.  By 
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thr  Rrv.  Jo*«ph  Maud**,  A.M.  Preacher 
at  St  Mary'i,  SlaflVad,  and  late  of 
Quetii*«  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Is.  6*1. 

TRAVELS,  &c. 

A  Narrative  of  a  V’oy.ige  to  New  Z»*a- 
laiid,  iKTfonne*!  iiitlteyenix  1814  ami 
1815.  By  John  l.idiliani  Nicholas,  I'sq. 
ill  cotiqiany  uitli  the  Rev.  Saiiiin*. 
MarMhn,  Principal  Chaplain  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  iiicluding  an  Account  of 
the  first  Mivsioiiary  K>tablislniient  ever 
loriiit'd  on  that  Island,  with  a  Dcucrip- 
tioii  of  tlie  Interior  of  the  Ctnintry,  its 
Soil,  Climate,  and  PoMhictions,  and  the 
Manners  and  CnstoiiiH  of  the  Natives; 
togetln  r  with  occasional  Rt marks  on 


their  Political  Kconomy.  Z  vols. 

11.  4s.  boards.  Illustrate  by  plates, auj 
a  map  of  the  island. 

'Pravels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  is 
the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811:  it. 
eluding  a  iK'Scriptioii  of  Upper  IxHitsi. 
ana,  together  with  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Ki  iituoky,  Indiana,  and  Teiinessfe,  «itb 
the  Illinois  and  Wt‘st*rn  Territories; 
and  containing  Remarks  and  Olm-ru- 
tions  usi'ful  to  persons  einigratieg  to 
those  conntrirs.  By  Jidiii  Bradbury, 
l*M..S.  I.oiidoii,  Corit‘s)K)nd'ng  .M(mb«r 
of  the  Liverpool  PhiloM>phi<*al  Sn'lety, 
and  Honorary  Mciidier  of  the  Literary 
and  PhiloKophical  Societies,  N\  w  York. 
8 VO.  8s.  (id. 


TO  CORRi:SPONnF.NI*S. 

We  are  much  oldigeil  to  onr  nnndec  Corresp>-ndent  for  his  fiiendly  proposal,  bat 
we  ho|H;  that  he  will  not  think  it  iiicvssary,  by  with-bolding  Ins  name,  to  inqioso  on 
n*  the  altci  native  <  ither  of  drcliniiiu  his  otVer,  or  of  d(!\iating  from  wne  of  tlie  lolev 
which  we  h:i*c  laid  down  tiui  the  conducting  of  the  work. 
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